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. able judgment of any production, however 
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PREFACE. 



I AM aware that a pr«&oe miMt be short, if its andur fl- 
Tpnts to have it read. I shall there^re content itraKirwith 



J a Tery few preliminary obeenratioas, which I wish 
to be ebnsidered as r * * 



My first apolonr is* foe having thronghont my bode nuule 
use of the words lying and lies, instead of some gentler 
term, or some ^isy.paraphase, by which I might hare 
aroided the risk of o^ding (he deUcacy of any of my 
readers. « 

; Our irear satirist speaks of a Dean who was a farour- 
• ite at the dtairch wher^ be officiated, because 

«« He never mentioned hell to ears polite^— " . 

and I fear that to "ears polite,'"* my coarsness, in uniform- 
ly calling lying and lie by4lieir rearnames,'Baay sometimes 
be ofiensive. 

But, when writing a book against lying, I was obliged 
to oxpress mv meaning in the manner most consonant to 
the tiriet truth s nor could I empby any wwds with snph 
ptopriety as thoiH halfewed and sanctioned for use, on 
■och an oocaskm, by the practice of inspired, and holy 
men of old. 

Moreover, I beli^te that those who accustom them* 
aelvM to call lyiqg and 1^ by a softning appellation, 
are m danger of weakenfag their aversion to the fiudi 
Itself. 



My aeoond apology is, tot presuming to come forwards 
mith snch^ apinrent boldness,^ as a datectie writer, and a 
J believe the 

b. 
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ttiacfaor of truths, which I oi^ht to believe that every ona 
knows idf«ady^ and better than I do. 



▼* PftXFACX. 

nmpdon atid wlf^sopceit, by dechrmg that I pretenfooC 
SsJr^^S^y^" ""^y °e^ knowledge) my only 
aim M to bring tp,theirineconectioii knowledge whidi th^ 
«read^ poeaess, but do not coostandy recall and act upon. 
^i^lSLr^' and to my subject, what the pictoie clean- 
^i^Jir* picture; the restorer to observation of what if 
wtoWe, and not the artist who created it. 

Ill the next place, I wish to remind them that a weak 
Jmnduas able as a powerful one to hold a mirror, in whieh 
^,"51'«« a«0^ deftcts in our dress or pwflo*. 
« £l.l?JP**** ' venture to assert that there urnot in 
my wnoie book a more common-place troth, than that 
Kings are but men, and that moaarcbs, ^ well as thdir 
«ogicta, must surely die. 

hi- llSSl^^f^**' PWiip of i«acedon was so conscious of 
hwhabihty to foiifettbisawiul truth, that he employed a 
mwitor to follow him every day, repeating in his edr. 
••'Kemember then art but a man." And he who gave 
tbis salutary admonition neither poutned superiority i)f 
^om,nor|»re*end<dtoposses»-it. ^ 

;«-?Z ♦ £!?*^''*t'*^ ^ '^^^ of "y readers is to do me 
justiee to beheve that, in the foHowing work, my preten- 
sions have been as humble, and as confined, as those of 
tlieB«KiMBRA5ciR of Philip op Macedon. 

AMEUA OPIE. 
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OP 

LYING, 

IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 
CSLIlFTBII I. 

XVTRODUCTIOK. ' 

Wrjlt constitutes l^iogt s > •- 

I answer the intension to deceive, "'^ 

If this be a correct defimfion, there most be pa$9iv£ at , 
well as active lyine; and those who withhold the (rath, or 
do not tell the whole truth, with an intentioa to decd?e, 
are guilty of Iving, as well as those who tettadirect or pOi- 
hiTe falsehood. 

Lies are many, and rarioos in their nature and in their 
tendenc/, and may be arranged Odder their ditierenfuiimefff 
thos :— 

Liet of Vanity. « 

Lies ofFlatterjT* 

Lies pC Convenience. 

Lies of Interest. 

Lies of I'ear. 

Lies of nrst^rate Malignity. 

Lies of second-rate Maligni< 

lies, felsely called Lies of 

Lies of real Benerolence. 

Lies of mere Wantonness, proceediiig from » dtpi«fM 
lofO of tynf, or oonlempt lor tmtlK 
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ID ILLVSTEATIONS OV LTINO; 

Itiere ara odwiv probably ; bat I believe that tliifl Ifaft 
• ooDiuu a]l those wqi)^ ve.^ the most importaiioe ; un- 
kBB» iodeedj we may zAdto !!«% . . . v . . . 
Practical Liea ; Uiat-is, Lies acted, not Bix)keik 
Isballgive ananeodoie, or tale, m order to iHnrtrata 
each sort of lie in its turn, or nearly so, lies for the saktf 
of Iving excepted s for I should find it very difficult ao 
to illastrate tnis the most despicaMe species of falsehood. 



CHAFTBR n. 

Oir VHl AOTITX AKD PlSSITX tXX« OV TAITITT. 

I SHALL beffin m^ observations by defining what I mean 
by the Lie of Vamty, both in ite active and passive nature ; 
these lies beiiw nncbubtedly the most common, beeanse 
vanity is one of the most powerful springs of human action, 
and irusually the besetting sm of every one. Suppqse, 
that, in jo^er to give myself consequence, I were to las- 
sert that I #vas actually acquainted with certain great and 
distinraifihed personages whom I bad merely met in {as^« 
ionabie society. Suppose also, I were to say that I jvab 
at. such a place, and, such an assembly on such a night, 
without adding, that I was there, not as an invited guest, 
hut only because a benefit concert was held at these places 
for which I had tickets.— These would both be lies of van- 
ity ; but the one would be an active, the other a passive, 
lie. '. 

In the first I should assert a direct falsebooij,, jn thf oOier 
I should withhold part of the truth ; but boU^ iffoaUi be Ues, ' 
beeaose, in both, my intention was to deceive.^ 

iin dehafai'dr^ 
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'BtfUMM Kre tore frequenU^ tempted tote gtiSbj'of 
Ibe Afitire nea of ranity, our temptatioDS to fts paBptyeHiefl 
•re more fi^qnent still ; not ean the sincere fovers of tnith 
be too much oo their guard against this constadtly reiiorring 
-danger. The following instances will explain what X mean 
hj this obsenrati<Hi. 

If I assert that my motive fot a particular actbn was 
i^itooiis, when I know that it was worldly and selfish,'! 
•m gdlty of an ac^«, or direct,, lie. But I am eaually 
guil^ of falsehood^ if, while I hear my actions or foit)ear- 
•noes pitdsed, and imputed to deoidedly worthy motiTes, 
wlien I am concioos Uiat they sprung from unwcnifiy or 
imimportant ones; I listen with silent complacency, and do 
not positively disclaim my ri|ht to commendation ; only>in 
the one case I lie directly , in the other indirectly : the 
• fie is adwe in the one, andjpatstoe in the other. And are 
we not all of us conscious of having sometiipes accepted 
incewe to our vanity, which we knew that we did not de- 
served 

Men have been known to boast of attentbn, and even df 
Avowals of serious love from wofhen, and women from 
men, which, in point of fact, they never receivedjg^u)d 
therein have been guilty of positive ialsehood ; but they 
whp, without any contradiction on their own part, allow 
tlKir friends and flbitterem to inrinnata that they have been, 
or are, obycets of k>ve and admiration to those who never 
professed either, are as much guilty of deception as the ut« 
ferers of the above-mentioned assertion. Still, it is certain, 
that many, who would shrink with moral dugust from 
committing the latter species of ialsehood, are ttpt to re- 
ratdn silent, when their vanity is gratified, without any 
overt act of deceit on their part, and are eoiitented<fto let 
the iattcriag belief renunn uncontradicted. Yet the Air- . 
piliide is, in my opinion, at least, nearly .equal, if W^ 
definitioir of lying be - corTe<Jt y ntaiely, the 'nOenUom ^ 
deceive. 

This disiqgeBDete pasriveneBs, this deceitful silence, be- 
kutu to that extisn&ive and common ^petHa or'fiAs^ciod 
WUhheUUng theiruth. 
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19 ' lLLU3XapiT|0{Y8 01* LTIITO. 

wliSdi I believe that some pecmns comnit, not only urit^ 

bat being conseioos that it is a eiii, but, frequenay, with a 

belief that, to do it readily, and without conAwion, is often 

a merit, and always a' proof of ability. Still fnore lr«- 

quentty, they do it unconsciously, perhaps* from the force 

^ of habit; and, like Monsieur -Jourdaio, "the Bourgeois 

' eentil-horame," who found out that he had talked prose all 

JOB life without knowing it, these persons utter lie oponfie^ 

.without luowing that wiat they utter deserres to be «m- 

' sidered as felsehood. 

I am myself convinced, that a pasuve lie is equally an 
irreconcilafole to mofal principles as an acUve one ; Imt I 
.am well aware that most persons are of a different opin« 
ion. Yet, I would say to thbse who thus differ from me, 
jf^u allow yourselves to violate truth — ^that is, to d^cehe, 
fox any purpose whatever— who can say where this sort of 
selfolndii^race will submit to be bounded % Gan you be 
sure that you will not, when strongly tempted, utter what 
is equally raise, in order to benefit yourself at the expense 
^f a fellow creature 1 

All mortals are, at limes, accessible to temptation ; buty 
when we are not exposed to it, we dwell with comphcen- 
cy (n our means of resisting it, on our principles, and our 
triH and experienced self-deuial : but, as the life-boat, and 
the safet^r-gun, which succeeded in all that they were made 
to do wmle the sea was calm, and the win^ still, have 
been known to fail when the vessel was tost^n a tempestu- 
ous ocean ; So those who may successfiiUy oppose principle 
to teQiptation when the tempest of the passons is not awak- 
ened within their bosoms, may sometimes be overwehned 
by its power when it meets them in all its awfiil energy and 
nne^pcted violence. 

iRpin every war&re against human corruption, babitual 
resistance to httlMemptations is, next to prayer, the most 
efficadous aid. He who is to be trained for pobHc exhi- 
bitions of feato of strength, is made to carry small wewhts 
at firstj'which are daily increased in heaviness, till, at last« 
he is almost uncbalciously able to bear, with ease, the 
greatest weight possible to be borne by man.. In like ma^* 
ner, those v& lesist the daily temptatiOBlo tell what ai«a^ 
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pmnlKdf trhml tndimiooeiit ]im» witt be bettor aUi 
wfthftand alhiremenCi to Miioiii and importaift deinai 
ftmB tririiy and be nN« Ibrd6ed m the hoar pf more 10 
I sgeiait efory qieeiei of deceiictioii fiDm ifl 



The acthe See of vanitr are ao Mmereai, bat at 
aaaw tiBie»are ao like eadi otber> that it were oseleH 
ivail as eoidleM, to attempt to enomerate them. I a 
AereAre meotioii one of them only, before t proceed to 
tale on the aotitx lib of yaiiity» and that is the x 
common crifall; namely, the vioJatioD of truth which ] 
•one induke in relatiire to their age ; an error bo gtnet 
oommitted, eepecmUy by the unmarried of both sexes, i 
i lewpemwcanoxpecttobebelieMd wheadecburuigtl 
age at an ad?anoed period otUfe. l9o common, and thi 
lore so little disreputable, y thisspecies of lie conside 
to be, that a sensibfo friend of mine said to me the ot 
daj* when I asked him the age of the lady whom he i 
goiBg to marry, ** She Ulit me she is five-and>twenty 
therefore eonekuU that she is fite-and-thirty.** This x 
undoobtedly spoked in joke ; stiU it iiCbs an evidence of 
tolention generally gnuftted on this point. 

But tho^g;h it ispo«si6ls thatJny friend beliered the 
dy to be a year or two older than she owned herself to 
and thooght a deriation from truth on this ml^ect was 
.*» oonaeqnenee, I am very ifareyiat be would not have v 
tared to marry a woman whom he suipe«|ed of Ivii^ 
any other occasion. This howerer is a lier which does i 
) the ntterer to severe animadversion, and for t 
probably, that afl mankind are so avern to 
_ t oM, that the wish to be considered joanger th 
the troth warrants meet with eomplaoent sytt^iathy and 
dn%enoe, even when j-ears are notoriously aaaihUated 
the fanpube of vanity. , 

I give the following aCoiy in ifiiistratioa of the aotf 

LIM or TAiriTT. 
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AMOHASXiifaoie whonLgrttfttnoMfBMiitt ttid»ind.jnMMiii 
to -aMBuiondiltt^^mleiiGe a» tbair native. oi^^ wm .» fiuuSyo^ 
by Uie name of Burford ; and the eldest brother, wben oi»»x 
waa'thaoolywmriiiil -partner of th^ imma. in.itfiii Srtt« 
was not onfy ahb to jnautge-bimielf iii\- thf»i luxufiM. of.* « 
caBriage", coiitttF]r4ioiiBe» garden^ hot-houae^* .8Dd.'alLtbew 
pr^di^^ which wea&b beatows, but could afai»;lay bfnMfti.t. 
ey./enoDgh to provide amply iot las cliftlraa.. 
- Hia.onlydaiKfater had been adopted^ when, very. yanvg^u- 
by4ier patemarmadmotber, whose fortuuB was anifkiyad. < 
in imr son's trader and who could well afii9rd.4o itULa on r. 
heiMrif »U the expenoes ^f Annabel's ediu»tioii... But U 
watf with painful reluctance that* Annabel's exaelkntmoth«^ 
ertonsented to resign her child to .another's cao^; mv ' 
<4;otdd she be prevailed upon to do so» till BtsrfiMrd, who .be- 
lieved that his widowed parent, wocdd sink under thelosa 
of &er husband, unless Annabel was pennRted to resida, 
wiflb her, commanded her to yield her maternal rights in 
pity to this beloved su£ferer. She cocdd theBefiwe prwmna 
to refuse no longer ; — but die yielded with a mental oon*. . 
flict only too prophmio of thu^misrJiirf to which sheexpoaa. 
her^ddld's amid and diacacter* by thia enferoed suinndei 
of another's dpties. 

Thagraadaiother was a thn^ghtlw .woman of this woA . 
— ^ moi|ieis a pious, reflectiqg beiar, coalioually prepar .. 
ing hcnelf for the world to oome. With the.latter, Anna, .. 
b^ 'woidd have aoqmred |jrincipfea-*with . the foroMK,. 
she' toald only learn acoompUshments ; and thA we^d^y - 
judging penKMw encouraged her in habits of mind and char ..; 
acte» which would have filbd both her firthar.and oottMv*. 
wi^ pftin and apprehensions - , ■ 

Vani^r was her raling paseipn ; and .this her grant^mo^.. . 
thei>^ fostered by every means in hes power. She gav« 
herelq^t dresses, and had her taught showy acoom*^.. 
« plishmenlB. • She delighted to hear ber speak of herself 
and boakt of the coqiplimapts paid her on her beauty and 
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ier tafloptf. She was even weak Ctaoncrh to tuBmife the 
■kHbflKbebbod vi^tii 'Whkfa'eBe einbeiilifitied everj^^ing 
nikS Bhe oamted : but tbis vlcioitt jsrdpenaity HA old 
ki9f'<A)i]tfdered only^afl a proof of a livety i^ncy; find' 
■Kb congratulated herself od the bonsdonsness how nnidi 
more agreeable her flaent and ifiventive Annabel wa0, 
iHkh tte maUer-of-fact girls with whom she aseodated. ' 
ETdt while Annabel and her grandmother were on a visit at 
Binford'g country-house, and while the parents were be- 
holding with sorrow the conceit and flippancy of their on-' 
hf das^hter, they were plunged at once into comparative 
potertv^ by the min of some of Burford's correspondents 
aKroad, and by the fraudulent conduct of a friend in whom 
lie had trostecU In a few short weeks, therefore, the rih 
iotA grandmother and her adopted child, tc^ether with the 
parents and their boys .-were forced to seek an ssylum in 
Ifie heart of Wales, and live on the slender marriage set- 
tlement^ oi Borford's amiable wife. For her every one 
felt, as it was tbouriit that she had always discouraged that 
e^^iensive style of living which had exposed her husband ' 
to envy, and its concomitant detractions, amongst those 
whose increase in wealth had not kept pace with his Own. 
He hadalso carried his ambition so far, that he had even 
aspiredto represent his native city in parliament ; and as 
he was a violent ooiitician, some of the opposite party not 
omv rejoiced in his dowi^l, bat were ready to believe 
ana to propagate that he had made a firanduleot benkrupC- 
inr in concert vrith his friend who had absconded, and 
tnat he had secured or conveyed away from hi^ creditors \ 
money Co a considerable amount. But the tale of caIunF> " 
nyy which has no foundation in truths cannot long retain 
, its' power to iiynre; and, in process of time, the feelings 
of the creditors jn general were so completely dbanged 
towards Burford, diat some of them who bad been moet ' 
decided against siffniqe his certi^te, were at length 
brought to confess that It was a matter for retonmderth ' 
lidM. Therefore, when a distinguished 'friend of his fit- 
then^ who had been strongly preiddiced asainst him al '^ 
fcat, repeated of lus ociiusr credality, and, in order to ' 
■afcahml amcDdffi oflGared hlmathare iitnii ownbarff 
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A*. . 

uMa, aH the crecUtorf , except two of the priocifml onef^ 
becflime wifiiflff to toga the certificate. Perhans there ia 
■ething bo difficult to remove finoai aome ininoa as auspi- 
dong m a derogatory nature ; and^ the creditors ia quet- 
tion were eoTioiu, workUgr men, w||o pic^oed themselves on 
their shrewdaessy could not brook the idea of being over- 
reached, and were, perhaps, not sorry that he whose pros- 
perity had excited their jealousy, should now be humbled 
oefore them as a depencuuit and •a suf^Kaat. However,' 
even they bf^an to be tired at length of holding out 
against the opinion c^sb many ; and Burford had ibe com- 
fort of be|D|. informed, after he had been some months in 
\V|des, that-matters were in train to enable him to get in- 
to bi^oess-again, with r^tored credit and renewed proe- 
pecis. ' 

'* Then, who knows, Anna,*' said he to his wife, ** but 
that in a few years I shall be able, b^ industry and econo- 
my, to pay all that I owe, both principal and interest 1 
for, tni I have done so, I shall not be realty happy ; and 
thgn poverty will be robbed of its sting.'*—" Not only 
so," she replied, — " we could never have given our chil- 
4ren a better inheritance than this proof of tlieir fisither's 
sUict iategritv ; alKl» surely m^ dear husband, a blessiag will 
attend thy laoours and intentions." — ** I humbly trust that 
it will."—" Yes," she continued j «• our change of fortune 
has humbled onr pride, of heart, and the cry^ of our con- 
trition and humility has not ascended in vain."^— '* Our 
pride of heart !" replied Burford, tenderly embracing her i 
" it was /, I alone, who deserv^ chastisement, and! can* 
not bear to hear thee Uame thyself; but it is like thee, 
Anna, — ^thou art ever kind, ever generous ; however, as I 
like to be obliged to thee, I am contented that thoa shoukbt; 
talk of our prids and otcr chastisement." While thees 
hopes were uppermost in the minds of this amiable ooo- 



pie, and were cheering the weak mind of Bvrfbrd's mo- 
ther, whichi as it bad t>een foolishly ehited fiy prosperity, 
d by adversity, 
at the house of 
Mr*s dwelling* 
ition at tbhi bfig 
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was now as improperly depressed by adversity^ Annalial 
had been passing several months at the house of a school- 
fellow some mites from her father's dwelling, llw vain 
firl h^ leh the deepest nortiioetion at this bfigbt to her 
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worldly prospects, and bitterly lamented being no loa^ 
able lo talk of ber grandmother's villa and carriages ,^a]icl 
ner father's hot-houses and grounds ; nor conp^ she hd^ 
repining at the loss.of those indulgences to irhich she had 
been accustomed. She was thereibre delighted -to leave 
home on a visit, and very sorry when unexpected circum- 
stances in. her friend's isumily obliged her to return -sooner 
than she intended. She was compelled also to return by 
herself in a public coach, — a great mortificatioQ to h^ 
Mill existing pride ; bat she haul no# no pretensions to 
travel otherwise, and found it necesssury to submit to cir* 
cumstances. — ^lo thc-coach were one young man and two 
elderly ones ; and her companions seeraM so willing to 
pay her attention, an<d make her iourney pleasant to her, 
that Annabel, who always believed herself an object of adr 
miration, was soon convinced that she had made a con- 
quest of the youth, and that the others tliought her a very 
;weet oneature. Sne, therefore, gave way to all her lo- 
ouacions vivacity ; she hummed tunes in order to 'show 
that shfe could sing ; she took oot her pencil and sketched 
wherever they stopped to change horses, and ta&ed of her 
Dwn bxmdoiry her own maid, and all the past glories of 
her state, as if tliey still existed. ' In short, she tried to 
impress her companions with a high idea of her oonse- 
<|aence, and as if unusnal'and unexpected circumstances 
had led her to travel incog., while she put ia force all her 
attractions against their poor condemned heart. What 
an odious thing is a coquette of sixteen! and such was 
Annabel Barfora. Certain it is that she became an dl>- 
ject of great attention to the gentlemen with lier, but c€ 
adrairabon, probably to the young man alone* who, in 
her youthiiil beauty, mi^t possibly overlook her obvious 
deiects. During tne journey, one of the elderly ^entlenMn 
opened a basket which stood near him, containing some 



ioe hot-house grapes and flowers. ** There, young lady,' 
r, ** did you ever see such fruit jw this teibre 1' 



said he to her, ' 



«fOh dear, yes, in my papa's grapery." ** Indeed f fant 
did you ever see socb one flowers 1*' ** Oh dear, yes, in 
papa's saeoession-Houses. There is nothing, I assure yoo, 
•Tthat MTty" iho added, drawing np bar h^ witbakwk 
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< 
«f fneMlflr OGOoeii, <* that I «m not accustomed to t**:^ 
ooades^^Di^Digy however, at the same time, to eat someof 
Ine. grsrp^ and ficcept some of the flowers. 

it watf mtural that her eompattions should nottt be ve- 
n desirous of finding out what prb)ce» ui' disgnise yvtb 
aeigiuqg to travel in a manner so unworthy of her ; and 
when they stopped wllthin a few miles of her* home, one of 
' ihe^gentlemen, having discovbred that she was known to a 
^senger on die top of the coach, who was about to lea^ 
It, sot out and privately asked bim who she was. *' Bur- 
ford! Burford !** cried he, when he heard the answer; 
<' what ! the daughter of Burford, the bankrupt 1*»--«» Yes, 
ike same."~With a frowning brov^ he re-entered the 
coachf and, when seated, whispered the old sentJeman 
next him ; and both of tliem, having exchanged glances 
of sarcastic and indignant raeanhi^, looked at AnDsbel 
wiQi ereat significance. Nor was it long before she ob- 
served a jnarked change in their manner towards her. 
They answered her with abruptness, and even with reluc- 
tance ; titf at lensth, the one who had interrogated her 
acquaintance on the coadi said, in a sarcastic tone, ** I 
- ooncliide that you were speaking just now, young lady, of 
the fine things which were once yours. You have no 
graperies and soccession-houses, now, I take it." — " Dear 
rae ! yfhy not, sir f* replied the Oonsclous girl, in a trem- 
btiag voice.**— ^** Why not T Why, excmise my freedom, 
but are you not the dai^hter of Mr. Burford the bankrupt T* 
X^ever wi^r a child more tempted to deny her parentage 
than Annabe! was ; but, though with great reluctance, she 
faltered out, ** Ifes ; and to be sure, my father was oncQ 
iipfortonate ; bat** — ^bere she looked at her you^g and op- 
|iosite neighboar ; and, ^eerag that his look of admiring 
respeetjwas exchanged &r one of iU-sOppressed laughter, 
the felt irreastibly urged to add, '' But we are very well 
off liOF* I assure you ; and our present residence is so 
mtty t Suoh a sweot garden ! and such a charming hotr 

^ Indeed !" vetomed the oKI man, with a sigmficani. 
nod U>lmtinmAi ** well then, let your Dapa take care be 

(iomtm mmJmymt99^»^ toiMU bios and tM 
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luletltr koiMe be not added to lus list ef rasidenoei." 
Here he laughed heartily at his own wit, and was echoed 
bf bis companidK " But pray, bow long lias he been 
taw again favoured by fortune V— Oh dear ! I cannot aay ; 
bety for some time ;. and I assure you our style of living 
is very complete," — ^** I do not doubt it ; for cfaildi-en and 
fools speak truth, says the proverb ; and sometimes," ad- 
ded he in a low voice, " the child and Uie fool arc the 
same person." — " So, so," he muttered aside to the other 
tniveUer; "gardei»! hot-houses.! carriage! swindling, 
specious rase;*! !" But Annabel heard only the first psort 
" of the sentence : and beh^ quite satisfied that she had 
fecovered all iier consequence in tbB eyes of her young 
bean by two or three white Ue^ as she termed them 
<fiights of fancy, in which she was apt to indulge,) die 
resumed her attack on his heart, and continued to con- 
verse, in her most seducing manner^ till the coach stop- 
|Ded, accofding to her ,destre, at a cottage by the road- 
side, where as she said, her fiither's groom was. to meet 
her, and to take her portmanteau. The truth was, that 
ehe did not choose to be Set down at her own humble 
hoine, which "was at the further end ef the village, because 
k would not only teU the tale of her fallen fortunes, but 
woukt prove the falsehood of what she had been asserting. 
When the ceach stopped, she exclaimed with wdl acted 
eurprise, *< Dear rae» how strange that the servapt is not 
vsaatiog £>r soe ! But, it does not signify ; I can stop here 
titt ke ooaies." She then left the coa^scwcely greeted 
hf her elderly coupanloa, but followed, as she fancied. 
by looks of love from the youth, who handed her out^ .aad 
exppetised his great regret at parting with her. 

The parent, meanwhile, were eagerly expectrag hev 
fetom ; for thoo^ the obvious defeets in her character 
gave them excessive pain, and they y^fx^ resolved to leave 
BO measores untried in order to eradsm^ them, they had 
■uaeed her amasiDg vivacity ; and even their low and den- 
iined dweltiiur was rendered cheerful* wh^, with ber 
•weel and brilliant tonesy she went earotting about tho 
honse.^ Beskles^ she was «>miflg, for the fiivt^ne dbai 
and ttnft>peicftd ; and. as the coadi was kiter thaa asuaL 
th«aa3tMiiiteiidBniBfsef tfie fMueeotallMMi m* wodud 
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i^toahJgliiutdiofieeliiigp, and they were even begtoniqg 
to share the fimtastic fears of tlie impatient grandmother, 
when they saw the coach stop at a distant turn of the 
road, and soon ailer beheld Annabel coming towards them, 
who <^ as fondly clasped to those afiectionate bosoms, Ibr 
which her unprincipled lalsehoods, born of the most con- 
temptible vanity, had prepared fresh trials and fresh injo- 
ries : for her elderly companions were her father's princi- 
pal and relentless creditors, who had been down to Wyn- 
staye on'business, and were returning thence, to London ; 
intending when thev arrived Uiere to assure Sir James AI- 
berry, — that friend of Bnrford's father, who resided in 
London, and wislied to take him into partnership, — ^that 
they were no longer averse to sign his cettificate ; being 
at length con'Vinc^ he was a calumniated roan. Bnt now 
all their suspicions were renewed and confirmed ; unce it 
was easier for them to believe that Barford was still the 
villain which they always thought him, tlian that so young 
a girl shoald have told so many falsehoods at the mere 
impulse of vanity. They therefore became more invete- 
rate a^nst her poor fauieKthaa ever ; and thou^ their 
first visit to the metropolis was to the gentlemen m ques- 
tion, it was now impelled by a wish to injure, not to serve 
him. How difierentlv would they have felt, had the vain 
and false Annabel aUowed the coadi to set her down at 
iter fiither's lowly door ! and had they beheld the interior 
arrangflment of bis house and family ! Had they seen 
neatness and order giving attraction to cheap and ordina- 
ry furniture ; had they wheld the simple meal spread ottt 
to wdcome the wanderer home, and the Bible and Prayer- 
book ready for the evening service, which was deferred: tiU 
it could be shared again with her whose return would add 
fervour to tlie devotion of that worshipping family, and 
would call forth addfttonal expressions oif "thanksgiving ! 

The dwellii^^m^rford was that of a man Improved by 
trials past ;— H>f'one who looked forward with thankfiifaien 
and hope to the renewed possession of a competence, iv 
^ beuef jthat |>e shook! now be able to make a'wiser and 
mdSatiBm of it than he had done before. His wife had 
needed no anch leMon ; tboqgh, in the humility d her 
hflut* riw tbcmght tlberwise; and the had hfyed, bev 
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hiMbaod to impfiesg on^the yielding miods MteilSiijrB, who 
(happier than their al^ar) had never left her, that a aea- 
yon of worldly humilkition is more safe and blessed than 
one of worldly prosperity — while their Webh cottage and 
wild roountain'garden bad been converted, by h6r resourc- 
es, and her example, into a scene of «ich rurai industry 
and innocent amuaeuient, that thejr could no k)nger regret 
the splendid house and grounds which tli^y had been oblig- 
ed to resign. The grandmother, indeed, had never ceas- 
ed to mourn and to murmur ; and, to her, th0 hope of 
seeing a return of brighter days, by means ef a fiew part- 
nership, was beyond roeasore delightful. But she wa9 
doomed to be disappointed, through those tiirors in the 
child cf her adoption which she had at lest encouraged, if 
she had not occasionec}. 

It was witb even clamorous delight, that Annabel, after 
this absence of a few months, was welcomed by her brb^**. 
thers : the parents' welcome was of a quieter, deeper na- 
ture ; while the grandmother's first solicitude was to as- -^ 
certain how she looked ; and having convinced herself tlMit . 
slie was returned handsomer than ever, her joy was a» 
bud as that of the boys. — ** Do come hither. Bell," said 
one of her brothers — " we have so much to show you ! 
The old cat hassudi nice kittens !"-^" Yes ; and my rab- 
bits have all young ones !'* cried another. — ** And I and 
mamma," cried tm third boy, " have pot large stones in- 
to tho bed of die mountain: i^iU* so irmv it makei sudi n. 
nice noise as it flows mer tliom '. Ih comet tfc«i" i <3<V 
pray, come with us!" — .Beit the eipenii>gditlJea Wci^ S<Tet' 
to be performed; and performFd fey wBroj witli uioroj*' 
than usual solemnity; but lit'ur rl]{?m Animbel hud io [".at ii 
her supper; and shci was .so < n^^jntyiied in rojjiunja' lier nd- 'l 
ventures in the coach, ami *AltE; tEotjrribing Lite atteniioiJ:^ 
of her companions, that Her p-n-or lurtHiera wore not Hit- 
tended to. In vahn did her niDlJier rni, '' Ou, Aniii^iH l> 
go with yotir brothers ! antl iiJd, ^' Gi> iiuvv ;_ ii r it la 
near their bed time !" She was too fond of hearing her- 
self talk, and of her grandmother's flatteries, 't%L)6 wy|ing 
to leave the room ; and though iier mother was dtvap- 
pointed at her selfisbnoss, she could not bear to chide Ww 
on^the^^vt night of ber'ronim. ogzedbyGooQle - '^ ' 
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When AnoaM was alone with her grandmotherx^ sbi 
▼entured to communicate to her what a fearful conacioaa* 
ness of not having done right had led her to eobceal €rom 
her parents ; mid, after relating all that had passed rek* 
tive to the frtiit and flowers, she repeated die cruel ques- 
tibn of the old man, " Are you not the daughter of Mr. 
Burford the bankrupt V and owned what her reply was ; 
on whidi hei^ grandmother exclaimed, with great emotion, 
" Untliinking girl ! you know no^ what injury you may 
have done' your father !" She thenr asked for a particular 
descriptidb of the persons of the old men, saying, ** Well, 
well. It cannot be helped now — ^I may be miswken ; but 
be sure not 4o tell your mother what you have told me." 

For some days after Annabel's return, all went on well ', 
and their domestic felicity would have been so complete, 
tbftt Burford and his wife would have much disliked any 
ideorof cl^nge, had their income been sufficient to give 
tl»eir*wy«gaod education; but, as it was only just^uffi- 
cient for tlieir maintenance, they looked forward with anx- 
ious expectation to the arrival of a summons to London, 
and to their expected i^dence tliere. Still the idea of 
leaving their present abode was really painful to all, save 
Annabel and her grandmodier. They tliought the rest of 
tlie family devoid of proper spirit, and declared that living 
in Wales was not living at all. 

But a stop was now put to eager anticipations on tlie 
one hand, or cif kinlpr regrets on the oUier; for while 
r;iii fsn4 was expoctiDi; HiiilV to ceceive remittances from 
.8 IT Jiimtis Ah jerry, lo tiviblt; liim to transport liimself and 
iiJB fiimlly to the meLrmpolisi that gentleman wrote to him 
iia fullows : — M 

*« All coiin fiction lietwceii rai is forever at end; and I 
have given the eliare hi my business, which was intended 
fur vail, to llie tvorthy uv,m, who has so long fH)lM»t^ it. 
I tljuigliL 1 litid done you imitstice, sir; I wished there- 
fort to n»^e you amends. But I find you what you 9^ 
represcutftd to be, a fraululent bankrupt ; and your ceru^' 
cate note wUl never be mgned. -ShouW you wonder 
wl»t has occaitioned this chai^ in "J^dg^^*!^ ^"^ **^' 
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eeediogv, 1 am at liberty tOjiiifqrinyou tliat yow 4?^)|;fl^ 
traTelleA in ai stage^oach^ a few days ago, mm vo^r t\«> 
prindpal creditors ; and I am dedired to ad()j Afft c2^ 
' dren and fools tpeak tr^dh, 

' ^ «* JaMER AXBJCRJEIY.** 

When Burford had IbiBlied reading tliis Tetter tt.feU frqW 
hh grasp, and, clasping h\a hands conTulsivelv tc^etner, )\e 
exclaimed, *' Ruined and di^raced for ever 1-' ^bqn rushf^ 
into his own chamber.'* His terrified wife' followed |iiqi 
with the anread letter in her hand, looking the enquiries 
which she eould not utter. — ^"Head that," he repUe(), 
** and see that Sir James Alberrj deems me a rillain I** 
She did read, and with a shaking frame ; bat it wa3 ,iiqt 
the false accusation of her husband, nor the loss of. the ex- 
pected partnership, that thus agitated her firm nerves, luid 
firmer mind ; it was the painful conviction^ t|)at ^n^bi^l, 
b>r some means unknown to her, had been the cause of this 
mischief to her fadier ; — a conviction which consi^rably 
increased Burford's agony, when she pointed out the pas- 
sage in Sir James's letter alluding to Annabel, who .was 
immediately summoned, and desired to explain Sir Jafoes'ji 
mysterious meaning. *' Dear me ! papa,** cried sh^, 
clianging colour, '* X am sure, if I had though^ — I am 
sure 1 co«)d not think, — n^sty, ill-natured old man 1 liip 
sure I only said — .'* •* But what did yon eay V <fnefi 
her agitated lather. — " I can exf^ain all,'' said faisaotlier, 
who bad entered uncalled for, and read the letter. She 
then repeated what Annabel had toM». but pofteoiiig it a? 
much as she could ; — however, she told entn^h to show 
i!b§ agonizing parents that their child was not only the 
cause of disappointment ana disgrace to them» but |i 
mean» vain-slorious, and despicable liar ! ** The oV)^ 
mnerids whi(» you can now make uk" said Buriord, ** ^i 
to' tell the whoie truth, unhappy child ! and then we rous't 
see what can be done ; for my reputation must be cleared, 
oven at the painfiil exf)ense of exposing you.** Nor w^ 
it long before the mortified Annabel, with a heart awajcejl^ 
•d to contrition by lici mqther'g.gentle repoofs, and the ten- 
der teachings of a motner'p love, made aq ample confessioli 
of all that bad passed in tlw stage coaob } onheanrjg whiotu 
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Borfbrd InfljbintW reflolved to mc c^ for London. Bat hoW 
waa he to get thither 1 He had no i^oney ; ta he had jee- 
oently been obliged to pay some debts of his still thought- 
leas an^ JextraTagant mother f nor could he heiir to borrow 
of his neighbour what he was afraid he might be for some 
time unable to return. " Cruel, unprincipbd gtrl !" cried 
fae» as he paced their little room in agony; ** see to what 
misery thoMi hast reduced tliey father ! However, I must gb 
to Iiondon immediately, though it boon foot." — "Well, 
reaHy, I don'4; see any very great harm in what the poor 
child did," cried his mother, distressed at seeing AnnabePt 
itears. '* It was very tryin' to her to be reproacheil with 
her Other's bankruptcy and her fallen fortunes ; and it vras 
very natural for her to say as she did." — ** Natural !" ex- 
claimed the indignant mother ; " natural for my child to 
utter £ibehood on falsehood, ^d ^ die instigation of A. 
mean vanity ! Natural for my child to shrink from the 
avowal of poverty, which was unattended with disgrace t 
Oh ! make us not more wretched than we were before, by 
tr}'ing to lessen Annabel's faults in her own eVes ! Onr on- 
ly comfort is the hope that she is ashamed of herself." — 
''But neither her shame nor penitence," cried Burford, 
** wilt give me (he quickest means of repairing the effects 
of her error. However, as I cannot ride, J must walk, to 
London ;" while his wife, idarmed at observing the dew 
of weakness which stood upon his'brow, and tMe faint flusAi 
which overspend his cheiek^ exclaimed, *' But will not writ- 
ing to Sir James be sufficient 1" — ** No. My appearance 
will corroborate my assurances too well. The only writing 
necessary will be a detail from Annabel of all, that Jgf^ 
in the coach, and a confession of lier feult." — ^•«What! 
exact from your child such a disgraceful avowal, Wil- 
liam !" cried the angry grandmother.—?* Yes ; for it is a 
pinishment due to her. transgression; and she may think 
nerself happy if its consequences end here."—** Mere's a 
fuss, indeea, about a little harmless puffing and white ly- 
ing !" — '* Harmless !" rejiUed Burford, in tone of indigna> 
lion, while his wife excUimed, in the agony of a wound- 
ed spirit, if Oh ! mothec^ mother ! do not make us depk>re, 
more than we already do, that fatal hour when vre consent- 
•d to munakr o«r dearest doties at the call of cmnpas- 
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il<Mii ibr four ionrowi, and entrusted the eara of ourcfailcKr 
predous loul to your emNMons t»iderBeM ! But, I tniit 
that Annabel deeply feels hev ainfolneas, and that the ^ 
fects of a mklucen education may have been oounter^[6ted 
in time." ^ 

The nextdaji^bavii^; procured the necessary document 
from Annabel, Biirford act^ off on bis jonmey, intending to 
trat-el occasionally on the tops of coacfaies, being well 
aware that he was not In a state of health to w»k ttie 
whole way. 

In the meanwhile, Sir James Alberry, the I«ond6ii raer«* 
chant, to whom poor Burford was then - punsuing bis ioi^ 
and difl&cuU journey, was beffinning to'vuspect tliat he 
liad acted hastily ; • and, peniap, nnjustly* He had 
written his distressing letter in tiie moments of hia furst 
indignation, on hearing the statement of tiie two creditors ; 
and he had moreover wri^tten it under their dictation ;— • 
and, as the ^rson who had long wislied to be admitted in-' 
to partnership with him liappened to call at the same time, 
and had taken advantage of Buribipd's supposed /lelioquen- 
cv, he had, without further hesitation, granted his request. 
But as Sir James, though a rath was a kind4iearted, 
man, when his angry feelings had subsided, the rebound of 
them was in favour of the poor accused } and be reproach- 
ed himself f(JI^ having condemned and punished a 'supposed 
culprit, before he was even heard in his defence. There- 
fore, haviog>invited Borford's accusers to return to dinner, 
he dismissed them as soon as be could, and went in search 
<^ his wife, wishing, but not expecting, his hasty proceed- 
ing to receive the approbation of her candid spirit and ^s- 
^Gnminattng judgment. " What is all this V* cried Lady 
Alberrys mien be had done speaking. " Is it possible that, 
on the evince of these two men, who, have shown tliem- 
selves inveterate enemies of the poor Uinkrupt, you have 
broken your promise to liim, and pledged it to another %** 
— ** Yes ; and my letter to Bnrfora is gone. I wish I had 
shown it to you biefore it went ; but, surelv Burford's child 
could hot have tbld them fakelioods."— «< That depends on 
her education." — " True, Jane ; and she was brouglit up, 
yon know, bv th^ paragon, her mother, who cannot do 
Wfw^.**— " No ; she was broqght up by that weak woman. 
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her grandvoiMr, wh« is «iot HMff , Ilear, eimr to d» i%ht. 
Had her pioas mother educated her, I should hate been 
tare that Annabel Barford ooald tiot have told a lie. 
iknvever, I sliall see, and interrogate the aceusera. In^ 
meanwhile I most regret your excessive precipitancy." 

As Lady Alfoerry was a woman who ^scrupulously per- 
' formed alt her religious and moral duties,' she was; con- 
sequently, always observantof that holy command, ** not to 
take up a-reproaeh against her neighbour." 8he was, 
therefore, very unwillii^ to believe the truth of this charge 
against Bnrford ; and thought it was more likely an ill-«3- 
ticated girl should tell a (alsehood, which bad also, perhaps, 
been magnified by invOkintary exaggeration than that the hi|S- 
\^nd, of soeb a woman as Anna Burford sliould be the deltn- 
ffuent which his old creditors described him to be. For she 
Jiad in former days, been thrown into society with Burford's 
wife, and had felt attracted towards her by the strongest of 
all sympathies, that of entire unity on those subjects most 
onnffcted with our welfare here, and hereafler ; those sym- 
athies which can convert stan^rs-into friends, and draw 
them together in tlie enduring ties of pure. Christian love. 
*< No, no," said she to herself ; *' the beloved husband of 
such a woman caqnot be a villain :" and she awaited with 
benevolent imp^tfence the arrival jf her expected guests. 

They came, adcompanietfby Charles Danrvers, Annabel's 
yo'jt^ fellow-traveller, who was nephew to one of them ; 
and Lady Alberrv lost no time in drawing from them an 
exact detail of all that bad passed. ** And this girl, you 
say, was a forward, conceited, set-up being, full of heraelf 
and her aocomplishmentB ; in short the creature of vanity." 
—<< Yes," replied one of the old men, " it was quite a 
comedy to look Qt her and hear her !" — ^' But what says 
my young friend %**—** Thb same. She is very pretty ; 
but a model of affectation, boasting, and vanity. Now she 
was hanging her head on one side^-^then looking languish- 
ingly with her eyes ;— and when ray uncle, eoarseltfy as I 
tliought, talked of her father as a bankrupt, her expi^ession 
of angry mortificaliop was so ludicrous, that I ooula scaroo- 
ly he^ laughin?. {ifay, I do assure }rou,*' he continued, 
'* tibat had we ucen lilt alone a few minutes, I shouLl huva 
been made tlie confuLint of her love-affairs s for she0i!K{iw> 
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ad dsflphr oriee, and ariraci me, widi an ^lieMBd ttqp, if I 
did not tfaiak it a daqgjerow thing to have a too^siveeptibie 
heart 1" Ab he said Utis, after the mattner of Anmd)el, bbdi 
§M old men exclaimed, " Adiairabte t that is she to the 
life ! I think that I see her aod hear her !"— '^ But, I dare 
my,** said Liedy Alberrv gravely, ** that you paid her com- 
phments, and'^iretended to admire notwithstanding." — **1 
own it ; for how <^uld I refuse the incense which every 
look and gesture demanded 1" — ** A principle of troth, 
yoai» man ! would have enaUed you to do it. What a 
nne fessoi^ it would be for |k>or nattered woman, if we 
4»ttld know how meanly men think of as, even when they 
ftitter us the most."— *< But dear Lady Alberry, this girl 
•eemed to me a mere child ; a coquette of the nursery : 
•tiU, had she been olden^her evident vanity would have 
secured me against her beauty.— *< Yon are mistake, 
Charles ; this child is almost seventeen. Bet now; gen- 
tlemen, aajuat men, I appeal to you all, whether U is not 
more likely that this vah^florioas girl told lies, than that 
her father, the husband df one of the best of women, 
should be gnihy of the grossest dishonesty 1"—" I must 
confess, Jane, that yoa have convinced me,*' said Sir 
James ; but the two creditors only frowned, and spoke not. 
<« But consider," said this amiable advocatd ; " if thi» 
girl's habitation was so beatttifol, was it not inconsistent 
with her boasting propensities that she should not choosy to 
be set down at it 1 And if her father still had cannages and 
servants, would they not have been sent to meet lier 1 And 
if he were really nch, would she have been allowed to 
travel alone in a stage coach 1 — Impossible ; and I con- 
jure you to sospeod your severe judgment of an mifortn- 
nate man, till yoa have sent some one to see how he really 
lives." 

"I am forced to return, to Wynsteye to-morrow,** 
growled ootK^harles's uncle ; *< therefore, suppose I go 
myself."— «« We had fixed to go into Wales ourselves 
next week," replied Lady Albeny, " on a visit to a dear 
friend who lives not far from Wynstaye. Therefore, what 
suy you. Sir James 1 Had we not better f^ with oor 
frieadl For if you have done poor Burford vmjustice, the 
souner you nmke him repaiatiott, and ih perwm, the bet- 
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ter. To tbit propoMi Sir Jtoies gladly aaented ; and 
they set off for Wales the next day, acoompanied 'by the 
uncle and the nephew. 

As Lady Alberry ^as going to her chamber, , on ikte 
second night of their journey, she was startled by the 
sound of deep groans, and a port of delirious raving, from 
xi half'open door. ** Surely," said she #» the landlady, 
who was conducting her, ** there is some onh very ill in 
that room." — " Oh dear ! yes, my lady ; a poor roan who 
wste picked up on the road yesterday. He had walked all 
the way from the heart of Wales, till l« was so tired, he 
ffot on a coach ; and he supposes that, from weakness, 
he fell of in the nu;ht ; and not beiiij^ missed, he lay tiO 
he was found and m'ought hither."-^" Has any medicd 
man seen him 1" — " Not yet ; f^r o«ir surgeon lives a good 
way off; and as he had his senses when he first came, we 
hoped he was not much hurt. He was able to tell us that 
lie onW wanted a garret, as he was very poor ; and vet, 
iny Isfliy, he looks mid speaks so iikjp a gentleman P'— 
** Foor creature ! be most be attended to, and a medical 
man sent for directly, as he is certainly not sensible noio.** 
— ** Hark ! he.b raving again, and all about his wife, am* 
I cannot tell what."'-" I shookliUke to see him," saic 
Lady Alberry, whose heart always yearned towards the 
aOSicted; " and I think tluitl am myself no bad doctor." 
Accordingly, she entered the room just as the eick man 
« exclaimed, i^i^bis delirjum, ** Cruel Sir Jamesl I a fraud 
ulent .... Oh! my dearest Anna!'' . . . and Lady 
Alberry recognized, in the poor raving being before her, 
tlie calumniated Bnrford ! ** I know bim !*' she cried^ 
iHirsting into tears ; *' we will be answerable for all ex- 
penses." Slie then went ^ in search ef Sir James; an^ 
having prepared him as tenderly as she could for the pain* 
All scene which awaited him, she led him to t)ie bedside 
of the unconscious invalid;— then, while Sir James, 
shocked and distressed beyond measure, interrogated the 
.landlady. Lady Alberry examined the nearly-threadtiaret - 
coat of the mpposed ritcA man,' which lay on the bed, and 
searched for Uie sicaderlyfilled purse, of which he had 
himself spoken. She found tliere Sir James's letter, 
which haa, she doubted not, oecasioned bis jonniey aiMl 
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Ui niBeai; and wUch, thereftre; in an agonv of repent* 
aat fteUng, her hasband tore into atoms, la the lanm 
pocket be found Annabel's confesaloa ; and when they 
kft the chamber, having vainly Waited in hopes of being 
recognized by the poor invalid, they returned to their 
ibUow-travellera, carrying with them the evidencOi of 
Borford's scanty means, in corroboration of the tale of 
mireriQg and fetigue which they had to' relate. *' 3ee 1" 
■aid Lady Alberry, holding up the coat, and emptvibg tJM> 
parse on the table, ** are tbese sisns of opulence 1 and is 



travelling on foot, in a hot June day, a proof of splendid 
Uvingl" While die harsh creditor, as he . listened to the 
tale of delifium, and read the confession of Annabel re- 
gretted the hasty credence which he had given to her 

.But what was best' to be done 1 To tknd ibr Borford's 
wife ;->aad, till she arrived to nurse him, Sir James and 
lady Albert^ declared that they would not leave the inn. 
It was therefore agreed that the nephew should go to Bar- 
ibid's house in the barouche^ and eecort his wife back; 
He did so; and while Annabel, lost in painful thought, 
was walking on the road, slie saw the barouche driving 
np, with her young fcUow-traveller in' it. As it requires 

Gat suffering to subdue such overweening vanity as Anna- 
's, her first thought, on seeing him, was, that her yonthr 
liil bean was a ywai^ heir» who had traveled in <fiignise, 
and was now oome in state to make her ^ offer ! She» 
therefore, blushed with pleaeure as he approached, and re- 
ceived his bow with a countenance of joy. But his iaoa 
anpressed no answering pleasure ; and, coldly passing her, 
he said his business was with her mother, who, alar»ed, 
aha scaicely knew wl^, stood trembling at the door; nor 
was she less alarmed when the feeling youth told hia errand, 
in broken and feltering accents, and delivered Ldidy Al- 
bert's letter. ** Annabel must go with me !'' said her 
mother, in a deep and solemn tone. Tha», lowering her 
voice, becanse unwilling to reprove her before a stranger^ 
the added, ** Yes, my duld ! thon must go. to see the ef- 
fects of thy errors, and take sad, bat salutary, warning 
for thereat of thy life. We shaU not detain you hmg. 
Sir," she continned, turning to Oiarlea Danvai* } <«our 
aiiidtr wnrdro^ can be soon prepared." 
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|i^ »flbDn tiBM) the «iliiS, bat deq^^Mfferiag^ 1^ 
the weepi'og humhtod daughter, Ptere on the road to thft 
iiiB. Toe motjbber scarcely spoke during the whole of lite 
.jouTBfty; butBheseeioedto pray a. great deal; ami the 
yoaag hud waa so afieeted, with the subdoed angioflh of 
the ofie» and the passionate grief of the other, that, he d»- 
ctatred to Lack Aiberry, he bad nev«r been awakened tft 
ciieh serious tbonght before, and hoped to be the better for 
the journey through the whole of his existence ; while, in 
W penitent sorrow, he fdt Inclined to forget AnBabePs 
f a^t, eoqnetry, and afifeetatioa. 

.lA^n^ they reached the inn, the cafanness of the vrife 
was entirely overcome at the s%bt of Lady Albenj, who» 
opebed^lier arms to receive her with the kindness ot an at- 
tached friend ; whi8perin|^, as she did so, '< He has been 
sensible ; and he knew Sir James ; knew htm as an ' af- 
foetioaate friend and nurse !" — *' Gracious heaven, I thank 
thee!" she replied hastening to his apartment, leading 
the leloctant Annabel along. But he did not know them; 
^m^ Ins, wife was at first speechlesa with aonrow : at 
length, recovering her calmness, she said, *' See! dear, 
unbapi^ girl ! to what thy sinfiilnesB has reduced thy fond 
&tb^ Humble t^elf, my ehiki, b^re the Great Bei^g 
whom thou hast omnded; and own his mercy in the aw- 
fcd warning V* ** I am humbled, I am warned, I trust,'* 
cried iumabel, {Bdling on her knees ; <* bnt, if he die, what 
«riU becoate of mfrl'^— ''"What will become of us all V* 
relied the mother, shuddering at the bare idea of losing 
him, but preparing, with forced composure, for her im- 
portant duties^ Tr}'ing ones indeed they were, through 
many days and nights, that the wife' and daughter had t» 
wafech beside the bed of the unconaciooa Burford. Thn 
onci heard henelf kindly invoked, and tender^ desved, and 
her o&senctf toondered ai s while the other never heard 
her name nienitioned, during the ravings of fever, without 
heart-rending npbraidings, and Just rejproofr. But Bur- 
ford's Hfe was granted to the pKayem of flffomadag afibo* 
tinn and, when reeoBectioa returned, he nad the joy eC 
' knowh^ that his repotation was ckaied, that his aqerf 
creditorB wnre becoae his \M friends, and thi^ Sir 
JwoesAlhenyfauMalcdiwitb hitler rogiPMy tint hftcodi 
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no V»ger prove hk CQofideocd in bim by makmg hmi hi» ' 
Mtrtoer. But, no twithstandlDg this blight tolii8plx)Bpectf» 
niiford piously blessed the eveDt whicli had had so salmai* 
ly an infioence on his offeiiding cliild : and had taughl her 
a lesson which she was not likely to for^t. Lady Albtf- 
1^) however, thought tliat tlie lesson was not yet suflBcient- 
ly complete ; for, though Aimabel might be eured of ly- 
vog by the consequ^ices of her ftdsehoods, thto vanitY 
(/^which prompted tliem might still remain uncdrractad. 
Tber^re^ aei Annabel had owned t)^l it was the wisb 
not to K>se consQauencein the eyes of ber si^posed adinir* 
er, which haf'^luT her to her last &tal falsehood, Lady Al>* 
b^rry, witli th(» mother's approbation, contrived a pliB for 
hyitig the axe, if possible, to the root of her vanity ; andf 
she took the earliest opportunity of askijoi; Charles Dan,- 
vers, in her precence, and that of her im>tBer» some partio- 
ulars concerning what passed in the coaoh^ aad his opinioR 
on the subject. Aa she expected, he gdve a softenea jind 
favourable representation ; and wouM not allow, that he 
did not form a favourable opinion of his fair companion. 
** What ! Charles," said she, <' do you pretend to deny 
tlmt you mimicked her voice and manner 1" She then re- 
peated all that he had 8ai(t> and his declaration that>.her 
evident vanity and coquetiy steeled his heart against her, 
copying, at the same time, his accurate mimidkry of An- 
naD«rs manner ; nor did she rest tiU she had drawn from 
him a full avowal that what he had asserted was true; 
for. Lady Alberry was not a woman to be resisted v^liile 
tHe mortified, humbled, bat eotrected' Aaoabe!, could onW 
hide ber faoe in her mother's bosom ; who, while she felt 
for the sahitary pangs inflicted on her, mingled careaes 
witii her tears, and whispered in he^ ear, that the mortifi- 
cation which she endurea was but for ft moment ; and ifae 
benefit wouft^ be, she trusted, of eternal cbratioii. The 
kflson was now oomplete indeed. Annabel found that site 
had not only, by her lies of vamtjr, deprived her fiither of a 
lacfalive basinesB, but slie had exposed hersdf to the lil^ 
ieolB and contempt of that very being who wd been te 
€■*» of her enpor \ and» & tne depth of hec hnttiUed and 
coBtriiie heart, she vesol^ed from that moment to stnnjo 
with ber besettipgsinsf and «obdii»tfi^« N«r waa M 
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* ^eiolve of that trviogflioaient ever brokeii. But v^Iienlier 
&ther, whose bilg^iiial destinatioii had been the church, 
was led» by his own wishes, to take orders, and wna, in 
process of time^ inducted into a considerable living, in 4be 
gift of Sir James Albernr, Annabel rivalled her mother 'hi 
peribrming the duties of her new station : and, when she 
became a wife and mother herself, she had a monmful sat- 
is&ction in relating the above story to her children ; bid- 
ding them beware of all lying ; but more especially of that 
common lie, tlie lie of vanity, whether it be active ei^pui- 
flive. ** Not,** said she, '* Uuit retrH»uti^ justice in this 
world, like that which attended mine, may always follow 
^ur felseboods, or those of others ; but because all lying 
IS contrary to the moral law of God ; and that the liar, as 
soriptttre tells us, is not only, liable to punishment and dis- 
grace here, but will be the obgect of certain and more aw- 
ful punishmeHt in the world to co«ie.*' 

The foUowiog tale illustrates die passive lis ov 

TASriTT. 



UNKXPECTED DISCOVERIES. 

Tssiic are two sayings-^^he one derived from divine, ihe 
other from human, authority — ^the troth of which is con- 
tinually forced upon us by experienoe. They are these :— 
** A prophet is not without honour, except in his own ooim- 
try ;'^ and " No man is a hero to his valet-de-chambre.'* 
— <* Familiarity breeds contempt," is also a proveri) to the 
same effect ; and they all three bear npoa the teadencY in 
oar nature to nodervahie die talents, and claims to distinc- 
tion, of those widi whom we are closely. coanected and ai- 
Boeiated ; aai on oar incapability to believe that they, whom 
we have always conudcred as our eaaals only, or perhapi 
as our inferiors, can be to the mC of the world ofagecti m 
admiration and Respect* 
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N9 me wap niof^ coBrinoeSi of!lie/UuU<N«f ^fum m^iS^ 
ikin Ikam V^saobxipioa, the (xdk^mM of a ptofiQ ^^ma mr- 
looqf (xiupie, who thoaght hinfi tfje^est of pgns, awl ppe pf 
the fim of gienioses ; bat, as the j were ^t ap^to persua^ 
the rwt of tike fiunily of this latter trdttii ^ep they (tied* 
Darcy'a unde and guardian insisted on lii^*^ going into 91 
mercoant's counting-house in London, instead <xf 00^ ed- 
ucated f<w one of the learned professions. Parcy had a 
niad too well disciplined to rebel against his guardian^a 
aothorjty. He therefore submitted to his ^lotment in sU 
ience ; resolving Aut his love of letter^ and the IJ9U^ 
should not interfere With his duties to his employer) but \be 
devoted all his leisure nours to literary' pursuits ; and* aa 
he had real talents, he was at length raised, from jjbie up- 
paid contributor |o the poetical columns in | newtpaper^ to 
the paid writer in a popular magazine ; wmle his poemn* 
signed A{fred, t»cnme ot^'ects of eager expectation. ^L 
Darcy's ovm fe'niily and friends coukf npt have bebn more 
imrprised at h&l growing celebrity than be himself was : fpr 
he was a sincere, humble cbi-istian ; and, having been accus- 
tomed to bow to the opinion of those whom he considered 
aa his superiors in intellect and knowledge, He could 
scarcely believe in his own eminence. But It yrj^ pre- 
cious to his heart, rather than to his Tanity ; as it enabled 
him to indulge those benevolent feelings, which his ^miill 
income had hitherto restrained. At length he puliujsiied a 
dnodecimo volume of poenui and hynin^j still under t]ie 
name of Alfred, wiiich was highly praised io reyif[^^ and 
journals, and a strong desire was express^ to know ^io 
the modest, promisin?, and pious writer wa?. 

Notwithstanding, Darcy could not jp^evail up9JQ hii^i^elf 
to disdoae his name. lie visitdi hip i^ative towp evcrry 
year» and in the circle of his family' and friends) waa stiu 
CODflidered only as a good sort of lad!, who )iad been great- 
ly overrated by his parcnts-^wa^ just suited for the svttuji.- 
Uon in which lie had l^n placed— :and, was ve.17 fprtaua.te 

Shayebeeri r*ceived mto partnership with the , igQerchant 
wJiomi he had been clerk'. Iii vain did J)arcy sometimes 
oid^Kvour to hint that he was an author ; he remeilibered 
**!&» obntampt with which his upcle, and relations, had rM^ 
<MM itf tha aarliaat frulis of his muse, wlien exhibitechqf ttb 
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loud father* and the adviee fivea to bum such (Muff, and 
not turn the head of a duU4x>y,hy making him £incy hiin« 
aelfa genius. Tberefoit, recollecting tlie wise Bayiqg aiiot> 
ed ahove, he feared that the news of his literary celebrity 
would not be i^ived yith pleasure, and that the afiection 
with which he was noiv welcomed might suffer diminiitioD. 
Besides, thought he, — and then his heart rose in his throat, 
with a cholung painful feeling,->those tender parents, 
who would have enjoyed my little fame, are cold, and 
unconscious now; and the ears, to which mv praises 
would hare been sweet music, cannot hear; therefore, 
methinks, I hare a mournful pleasure in keeping on that 
▼eil, the removal of which cannot confer plrasure on 
them.*' — Consequently be remained contented to be wium- 
1^ welcomed at D— ' for talents of an humble sort such as 
hi8{>owir for mending toys, making kites, and rabbits on 
the wall ; which talents endeared him to all tlie children 
of his fiiOHly and friends ; and, through them, to their par- 
ents. Yet it may be asked, was it possible that a young 
man, so gifted, could conceal his abilities from observa 
tion 1 

Oh, yes. Dafcy, to borrow Addison's metaphor con- 

Seming himself, though he could draw a IhU for XlOOO^ 
ad never any small change in his pocket. Like him he 
could write, but he could not talk ; he was discouraged in a 
moment; and the slightest rebuff made him hesitate to a 
painftil d^ree. He had, however some flattering mo- 
ments, even amidst his relations ai:d friends ; for lie heard 
them repeating his verses and singing his songs. He had 
also fer greater joy in hearii^ his hymns in places of pub- 
fic wopmip; and then, too much choked with grateful 
emotion to join in the i^yotional chorus himself, he used 
to 'feel his own soul raised to heaven upon those wii^s 
which he had furnished for the souls of others. At socfa 
moineats he longed to discover himself as the author ; but 
was withheld by tlie fear that his songs would cease to be 
admired, and his hymns would ]os6 their usefulnsai, if it 
I known that he had written them. However, he re- 



aohred tjofetl his way ; and once, on hearing a jM>ng of- 
hia commended, he ventured to observe, « I think i can * 
fireile as good a one."—" Vou P' crie<J bu uncle; 
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a ooooeitfid boy* I remember tbat yoa used to scribble reraetf' 
wben a ehttd ; but I thought you bad been laughed out of 
that oonesense." — ** My dear fellow, nature ncTer meant 
thee for a poet, believe me,*' raid one of bis cousins con- 
ceitedly, — a young colegian. <* No, no ; like tbe giri*in 
the drama, t&ou wouldst make * Ioto' and < joy' rhyme, and 
know no better. — ** But I have written, and I can rhyme,'* 
veplied Darcy, colouring a Htlle.-— «* Indeed l'».rev)lited his 
formal aunt ; " Well, Mr.. Darcy Pennii^ton, it really 
would be very afnusii^ to see your erudit prMfuctions ; per? 
haps you will indulge ug some day.*' — ** 1 will ; and then 
you may probably alter your opinion." Soon after Darcy 
wrote an anonymous prose tale in one volimie, ioterspersr 
ed with poetry, which had even a |reater run than his other 
writings ; and it was attributed first to one peison^ and 
then to another ; while his publisher was excessively pres- 
sed to declare tlie name of the aqthor ; but he did not 
himself know it, as he only knew Darcy, aoowtdly, nnAer 
a iieigned name. But, at length, Dan^ resolved to dis- 
ek)0e his secret, at least to his relatives and friends at 
D — ; and just as the second edition of hia tale was nearly 
completed, he set off for his native place, taking with him 
the manuscript, full of die printer's marks, to prove that he 
was the author of it. 

• He had one irretUtible motive for tlius walking out 
Irom his inepgmtOf like Homer's deities from their cletid.. 
He had failed in love with bis second cousin, Julia Vane, 
an Jieiress, and his uncle's ward ; and had become jealous 
of himself, as he had, for some moptfas, wooed her in anony- 
mous poetry, which she, he found, attributed to a gentle- 
man in the neiffhbourhoodK whose name he knew not ; and 
abe had often declared that, such was her passion for poe- 
try » hQ who could woo her in beautiful verse was alone likely 
to wia her heart. 

- On the very day of his arrival, he said in the family cir-. 
ele that he had brought down a little manuscript of his 
Own, which he wished to read to them. Oh ! the comicaV 
ffrinuiees k tha suppressed laughter, growing and swellingy 
bowetrer, till it ooukl be restrained no longer, which wa9 
tiMKeBltttfthia request! And oh! the kmks of consterna^ 
tioa when Dnrcy produced the manuscript from his pock* 
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«t! '<Wkj,Darqf,''8aidhuiiiicfe,'«llii8iMfCBllfa«Qi4 
and a blow ; but you cannot read k to-nigfat ; we an €■• 
gafped.*'--^' Certainly, Mr. Dany Pennington/' nid hm 
anat,<Mf yon wkhtj» read your aatoniahing prodnctioBi^ 
Mre are bound in civilhy to bear them ; but we are all go- 
iQg to Sir. Hoffh fielK>n*s, and shall ventHre to take yoa 
with oi, though it is a great favour and privilege to be peiv^ 
mitted to go on such an occasion ; for a gentleman is staying 
there who nas written such a sweet book ! It is only just out, 
yet it cannot be had ; because the int edition is sold, and 
the second not finished. So Sir Hugh, for whom your un-' 
cle is exiertin^ himself agalmf the nsxt election, has been 
so kind as to invite us to hear the author read hia own 
woHc. This eentleman does not, iadeed, ow» that ha 
wrote it ;.still ne does not deny it f and it is clear, by hia 
manner, that he did write it, and that he would be verv 
sorry not to be considered as the writer." — ** Venr wel( 
then ; the pleasure of bearina another author^read his owa 
work shall be delayed," refdied Darcy, smiling. " Par* 
haps, when you have heard this gentleman's, you will not 
be so easer to read youni, Darcy," said Julia Vane ; '^ lor 
you utea to be a modest man." Darcy sighed, looked lig- 
nificandy, but remained silent. 

In the evening they went to Sir Hush Belsoa's, where, 
in the Captain Eustace, who was to delight the company. 
Darcy recoffnised the gentleman who had been pointed out 
to hrm as the author of several meagre performances ha«* 
ded about in roamiscript io certain circles ; which owed 
their oeleAn-ity to the birth ^nd fashion of the writer, and 
ta the bribery wliich is always administered to the self-love 
of those who ate the eeUet few chosen to see and judge ob 
sach occasions. 

Captain Eustace now prepared to read ; but when be 
named the title of the book which he held in bis hand« 
Darcy started from his seat with surprise; for it was the 
title of liis own work ! But tliere might be two works with 
tbe same title ; and be sat down again ; but when the reader 
cootmued, and he could doubt no loiiger,lie egain started up, 
and, with stuttering eagerness, said, <* Wh-wii— who, sir* 
dkl you say, wrote th'w beQk1"--<<I have naned M 
names, sir^*^ replied fiustaee oonoeitedhr • ** the anOMNrif 
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jBdknowD, ai^ irisbes to remain so."— -« Mr. Darcy Fen- 
lui^gtOD/' cried hie aant, << Bit down and be quiet ;*' and 
lie obeyed.—** Mr^ Pennington,*' said Sir Hugh, affected- 
U, ** the violet must be sought, and is discovered yith 
oUB&cidty, yon know ; for it siirinks from observation, and 
Joves'the shade." Darcy Ijpvred assent ; but fixed his eyes 
on the discorered violet before him with such an equivocal 
expression^ that Eustace was disconcerted; and tlie more 8o» 
when Darcy, who could not but feel the ludicrous situation 
in which he was placed^ hid his face in lus handkerchief, 
and was evidently shateing with laughter. ** Mr. Darc^ 
Pennii^on, I am rea% ashamed of you," whispered his 
aunt ; and Darcy recovered his composure^ He had now 
two hours of ^reat enjoyment. He heard that book admi. 
rably read which he had intended to read the next day, 
and knew that he should read ill. He heard that woric 
applauded to the skies as the work of another, whidb^ 
would, he feared, liave been faintly commended, if .known' 
to be his ; and he saw the fme eyes of the woman he loved 
Amwned in tears, by the power of his own simple pathos. 
The poetry in the book was highly admired also ; and 
when Eustace paused to take breath, Julia whispered in 
hisear, ** Captain Eostaoe is the gentleman who, I have 
©rery reason to believe, wrote some anonymous poetry sent 
me by the post; for Captain Eustace pays me, as yon see, 
marked attention ; and as he denies that he >irrote the ver- 
•es, exactly as he denies that he wrote tlie book which he 
IB now readjnff, it is very evident that he wrote both."— 
••I dare say,'^ replied J)ar<;y, oolouring ^ith resentment, 
•• that he as much wrote the one a^ he wrote the other," 
'"T'u^J?^* ^ y**" "®*°' "^^^^ "^ '^^^^ «*n ^ «o doubt 

uT r-' *"^ ^ °^" that I cqnaot be insensible to such 
***??* ''r^ poetry and poets are my passion, you know : 
and in his authorship I foiiget hip plainness. Do you not 
thmk that a woman would be justified in loving a man who 
wmea so morally, «o piously, and so delightfully T'— 
« Certonhr,*; replied Darcy, eagerly grasping her hand, 

Pjw|fted his conduct be in unison with his writings j 
Mia I Idvise yon to give the writer in question your tokoU 
heartr 

AAer the reading was over, the delighted audiencd 
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crowded ronnd the reader, ivhoee manner of receiving tfaoir 
thanks was sadi, as to make every one hot Darcy mlieTe 
the work was his own ; and never was the passive lis 
OF YANiTT more completely exhibited ; while Darcy in- 
toxicated, as it were, by the feelings cf gratified author- 
ship, and the hopes excited by Julians woids, Uianked him 
•gain and again for tlie admirable manner in which be had 
read the book ; declaring , with great earnestness, that he 
oould not have done it such justice himself; adding, that 
this evening was the ha);)piest of Kis life. 

** Mr. Darcy Pennington, .what ails youl" cried his 
aunt ; "you really are not like yourself !** — ** Hold your 
tongue, iJarcy," said his uncle, drawing him on one side ; 
•* do not be sudi a forward puppy ; — ^who ever questioned, 
or cared, whether you could have done it justice or not 1 
But here is the carriage ; and I am |lad you have no lon- 
ger an opportunity of thus exposing yourself by your 
literary and critical raptures, which sits as ill upon vou as 
the caressings of the ass in the fable didon him, when ho 
pretended to compete with the lapdog in fondling his mas- 
ter." 

During the drive home, Darcv did not speak a' word ; 
not only because he was afraid of his severe uncle and 
aunt, Iwrt, because he was meditating how he sliould make 
that discovery, on the success of which hung his dearest 
h<M3es. He was also commnmng with his own heart, in 
order to brins it back to that safe humility out of which it 
1^ been led oy the flattering, and unexpected, events of 
the evening. ** Well," said he, while they drew roun< 
the Are, *' as it is not late, suppose I read my work to yon 
not0. I assure vou that it is. quite as good as that wmck 
you have heard." — ** Mr. Darcy Pennington, •tou really 
quite alarm me," cried his aunt. ♦* Why so r* — ** Be- 
cause I fear that voo are a little deUriouf !** — On wbidi 
Darcy nearly langned himself into convulsions. " Let me 
fed your pulse, Darcy," said his unde very gravely,— 
** too quick.<^-I shall send for advice, if you are not oet* 
ter to-morrow ; you look so flushed, and your eyes^ire so 
bright !"--^< My dear unde," replied Darc^jr* " I shall be 
quite weU if you will but bear my manuscript before we 
go to bed." They all looked at each other with increased 
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idarm ; and Julia, in order to please bim, (for she really 
loved him) said, " Well, Darcy, if you insist upon it j"— 
but interrupting hefs he suddenly started up, and exulaino-. 
cd, « No } on Fecond thoughts, I will not read it till Captaih' 
Kustace and Sir Hugh and his family can be present ; and 
they will l>e here llie day after to-morrow." — «* What ! 
read your nonsense to ihem !" cried his uncle, " Poor fel- 
idiP! poor fellow !" But Darcy was gone ! be had causht 
Julia's hand to his lips, and quitted the room, leaving liis 
relations to wonder, to fAr, and to pity. But as Darcy 
was (luite composed the next day, they all agreed that he 
must Dave drunk more wine than heor'they had been a ware 
of the preceding evening. But though Darcy was willing 
to wait the ensuing evening, before -he discovered his se- 
cret to the rest of the fainily, he could not be easy till he 
had disclosed it to Juli.*) ; for he was mortified to find tiiat 
the pious, judicious Julia Vane had,- for one moment be* 
lieved tliat a mere man of the world, like Captain Eustace, 
oould have written such verses as he had anonymously ad- 
dressed to her ; verses breathiiur the very quintessence of 
pure love ; and full of anxious interest not only for her 
temporal, but her eternal welfare. •* No, no," said he ; 
" she shall not remain in such a degrading error one mo- 
ment longer :'* and having rcauest^ a private interview 
with her, he diwiosed the truth. — " What ! are you— <An 
you be— -did you write all !" she exclaimed in broken ac- 
cents ; while Darcy gently reproached her for having be- 
lieved tliat a mere worldly admirer could so have wntfeen y 
however, she justified Iicrseh by declaring how impossible 
it wha to suspect tliat a man of honour, as Eustace secm- 
^, could be so base as to assume a merit which was not 
fiis own. Here she paused, turning away from Darcy's pen- 
etrating look, covered with conscious blushes, ashamed 
that he should see how pleaatd she was. But she readily 
Acknowledged her sorrow at having been betrayed, by the 
unworthy artifice of Eustace, into encouraging his atten- 
tions, and was eager to concert with Darcy the beet plan 
^r revcafin^ the Fiirprising secret. 

The evening, so eagerly anticipated by Darcy and Julia, 
now arrived ; and great wa« die consternation of all the 
/est of the lamily, when Darcy took a mamiKript oat of 
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lii8fX>ckfet,inabegaiitoO|)eBlt. "Tha&UtfMrkcertd^ 
hf poneflBed," thought his uncle^ " Mr. Darey Peniiw|- 
talk/* whispered bis auot, " I shall faiat if you penitt m 
eacposing yourself !"— " Dwrcy, I wiH shut you op if yoM 
proceed," whispered his uncle ; ** for vou most positiveb 
be mad." — **^Let him so od, dear uncle," said Julia ; ** I 
am rare you will be d^igbted»,or otight to be so :" Qpd» 
wfitd of his uncle's threats, and whippers, he addressed <3ipp- 
tnin Eustace thus :-^ 

*< Allow me, Sif^ lO -thank y(M»again for the more tlmn 
jMstice wbicih you did my humble performance the othei 
evening. Til^ I heard g^u read k, I was uaoonsciods that 
it bad so much merit ; and I again tliank you for the high 
est gratification which, as an author, I ever reoetved." 
New terror seized every one of his family who heard him$ 
cxeepc Julia ; while wonder filled Sir Hugh and the rest 
of bis party — ^Eustace excepted : he knew that he was not 
the author of ihc woik ; therefore he could not dispute the 
fiict that the real author now stood before him ; and blush* 
es of detected felsehood covered hb cheek; but, ere he 
Qould fiilter out a repiv, Darcy*s uncle and sons seized him 
by tlie arm, and insisted on speaking with him in another 
room. Darcy, latching violently, endeavoured to shako 
them off, but in vam. " Let him alone," said Julia, smil- 
ing, and coming ibrward. ** Darcy's * e^^ may be in a 
fiiK frenzy rolling,' as you have att of you owned him to be 
a poet ; but other frenzy than that of a poet he has not, I 
assure you—so pray set him at liberty ; / will be answera- 
ble for bis sanity."—" What does all tliis meani" said 
-liifl uncle, as he and his sons unwiiUqgly ob^ed. *" Ji 
means," said Darcy, *' that I bo^ not to quit tliis room 
till I have bad the deliffht dlhesunlMr these yet unpublished 
poems of mine read by Gaptaia Eustace. Look, Sir, 
oontinued he, ** here is a sigoRlure well known do doiibt»^ 
to you ; that of ^M<«(i."— •< Are yon indeed AUnd, tfao 
Oilebratsd Alfiwd V' fidtered out Eustace. <« I believe so, 
he replied with a smile ! though on some occasions, yi 
tnow, it is difiicalt tb prove one** perwntU id«ii<i<«.''-> 
TVoe," aasweiped Emsttkee, tnmiiK over the manufcnpt, to 
hide hit oonfiision. ''And I, Captain Eustace,", said 
l«ili«, •« lnv« had the gnat BBtirfKtion of diMoeeriiv thNt 
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an mikiiowo poetical oormpundent is my long-cherifliied 
fnoMi and coosio, Darcy J^nnington. llitnk how eatii- 
ftctoiy this ^scovery ijas been to me V* — ** CertanUTy 
Ifedani," be replied, turning pule With emotion ; for M 
not only saw his Pastwe JLies of Vanity detected, though 
Darcy had too raudi Christian forbearance even to insinu- 
ate tnat he intended to appropriate to himself the fame of 
another, but he also e>aw, in spite of the kindness with 
which she addressed him, that he had lost Julia, and that 
Darcy had prolxibly gained her. *' What is all this 1" 
cried Sir Hugh at last, who with the uncle and aunt had 
listened in silent wonder. " Why, Eustace, I thoi^tyoo 
owned that %" — '* That I deny ; 1 owned nothing ;*' he 
eagerly replied. *< Y<»D insisted on it, nay, every body 
msurted, that I was'tlie author of the "beautiful work 
which I read, and of other things ; and if Mr. Pennii^ton 
aanerts that he is the author, I give him joy of his genius 
and his fame."— " What do I hear!" cri6d the aunt; 
** Mr. Darcy Pennington a renins, and fiimous, and I not 
■nspect it !'<—" Impossible!" cried his uncle, pettishly : 
** that doll fellow turn out a wit ! It cannot be. What I 
are yoa Alfred, boy 1 I cannot credit it ; for if so, I haye 
been duH iodeol ;'' while his sons seemed to feel as much 
morlsfication. as surprise. <* My dear uncle," said Darcy, 
" I am now a proitissed autlwr. I wrote the work which 
yoa heard last night. Here it is in the manuscript, as re- 
turned b^ the printer ; and here is the last proof of the sec- 
ond edition J which I received at the post-office just now, 
fireeted to A. B. ; which is, I think, proof posiUoe that 
I way be Alfred also, who, by your certainly ta^partiai 
praiMs, is for thit evening, at least, in his own eyes elevat- 
ed into Alfred the Great." 
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' CHAFTER III. 

ON THB LIES OF FLATTERY. 

The Lies of Flattery are next oii niy list* 
These lies are, generally speaking, not only unprincipled) 

^ but offensive ; and though they are usually told to conciliate 
,^ood will, the flattexi^ often fails in hio attempt ; for Iijb 
intended dupe frequently sees tlirougb his art, and he ex- 
cites indignation where he meant to obtain regard. Those 
who know aygbt of human nature, as it really is, and do 
not throw the radiance of their own christian bcnevoleneo 
over it,, must be well aware that fevo persons hear with 
complacency, the praises of others, even where there is no 
competition between the parties praised and themselves. 
Therefore, the objects of excessive flattery are painfully 
conscious that the praises bestowed on them, itt Uie hear- 
ing of their acquailitances, will not only provoke tliose au- 
ditors to undervalue their pretensions, but to accuse them 
of believing in and enjoying the gross flattery offered to 
them. There are no persons, in my oninion, with whom 
it is |K> difficult to keep up <' the relations of peace and 
amity,*' as flatterers by system and habit. Those persons, 
I mean, who deal out their flatteries on the same principle 

* as boys throw a handful of burs. Ilowcver unskilfully the 
bars are thrown, the chances are that some will stick ; and 
flatterers expect that some of their compliments will dwell 
with, and impose on, their intended dupe. Perhaps tlieir 
calculation is not, gencrall^r considered, an erroneous one ; 
bat if there beany of tlicir fellow-creatores with whom 
the sensitive and tiie discerning may l^ permitted to loathe 
association, it is with those who presume to address them 
in die latiguage of cofnpliment, too violent and unappropri- 
ate to deceive even for a moment $ while they discover on 
tlicir lips the flickering sneer of contempt contending with 
its treacherous smile, and mark their wiLy eye l^>king 
nMUtd in search of dome responsive oife^ to which it can 
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oommuQicate their sense ofdie uttered falaehood, ami tlieir 
nwAD exultation over their imagined dupe. The lies of 
beoerolence, even when they can be resolved into lies of 
flattery, may be denominated arainble Hes; Utt tlie lie of 
flattery is usually uttered by the bad-hearted and censo- 
noos; therefore" to the term lie of flattkrt 
might be added an alias i-^aliat, the lie or malkVo- 

LKNCE. 

Coarse and indiscriminatin^ flatterers lay it down as a 
' rule, that they are to flatter aU persons on the qualities 
which they have not. Hence, the;^ flatter the plain on 
their beauty ; the weak on their intellect ; the dull, on 
their wit ; believing, in the sarcastic narroH'ness of their 
conceptions, that no one possesses any self-knowledge ; Init 
that every one implicitly believes the truth of the eulogy 
bestowed. This erroneous view, taken by the flatterer 
of the penetration of the flattered, is common only in those 
who have more cunning than intellect; more shrewdness 
than penetration ; and whose knowledj^e of the weakness 
of our nature has been gathered, not from deep study of 
the human heart, but from the depravity of their own, or 
irom the pages"^ of ancient and modem satirists ; — ^those 
who have a mean, malignant pleasuve, in believing in the 
absence of all mora! truth amongst their usual associates ; 
aim are glad to be able to comfort themselves for their own 
conscious derdiction from a high moral standard, by the 
cooviction that they are, at least, as good ae their neigh- 
boure. Yes; my experience tells me that the above 
meetionedruleof &ttery is acte<| upon only by the half- 
ealightened, who take for superiority of intellect that 
ha»e low cimoiog, 

whicli, in fools supplies. 

And amply too, the place of being wise. 

Bat the deep ofaeerver of human nature knows that 
where there is real intelleet, there are discernment and- 
eeif-koowledgie also ; and that this really intelligent are * 
aware to Hw mocfa praise and admiration they are enu- 
tM, be it eaeomhim on their personal, or mental, qoahft- 
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I beg to give one illbstratioo of the Lid of fl8tter3r> iil 
die followiiig tale, ot* which the offendiflff heroine k a fe- 
male ; though, as men are the Hcented fld.tterers of wo- 
men, I needed not to have feltred the imputation of want 
of candour, had I taken my example from one of the Wiser 
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THE LIE OP FLATTERY. 

SoMS persona are such determined flatterers both by 
nature and habit, that they flatter unconsciously* and al- 
most involuntarily. Such a flaiterer was Jemima Aldred ; 
but, as the narrowness of her fortune made her nnaUe to 
purchase the luxuries of life in which she most delighftd, 
ste wasalso a eanscwiu and vohuUary flatterer whenever 
she was with those who had it in their power to indn%e 
her fiivonrite inclinations. 

There was one distinguished woman in the circle of her 
^acquaintance, whose favour she was particularly desirons 
<^gaining, and who was therefore the constant obfeet of 
her flatteries. This ladv, who. was rendered, by her sitn- 
ation, her talents, and. ner virtues, an object of earthly 
worship to many of her associates, had a good-natnred m- 
dolenoe about Ker, whfbh made her receive the incense o^ 
fered, as if she believed in its sincerity. But the flattery 
qfyoui^ Jemima was so groes, and so indiscrimiaaie, thftt 
it sometimes converted tte usiud scatleneaB of Lad^ Dela* 
val's nature into gall ; and she fett indignanl at beng enp* 
posed capable of relidung adulation so exoessivei aindili- 
v>9tion ID servile. fiat> as she was fliU of christian bfMv* 
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4dlmee, «A coDseqiieiiay, her fint dtein wto lo da «o^ 
dbt aOowod pa^ £« the poor girl'^ ignorsiiM to eoSqner 
»Heiilii«eiit> and Joid a piaai, in «rder to corract and amend 
her* ISfionikhf hysafaitanr mortificdtion. 

AcGordinglyf aKe invited JeniiiQa* and aome otfaeryoiiog 
kidiai, toMid a whole day with her at her house in iiie 
conatMf. Bnt, as the tri% benevolent are alwaya i^kic- 
tast to afflict any one» even though it be to tiRpro«e,Lady 
Delaval wodd Have afanink firOkn tlie task which she had 
imposed on herself, had not Jemima excited her into per- 
Mveraace, |^ falling repeatedly and grossly into her beset- 
ting sin during the course of the day. For instance : L*- 
4y Delaval) ^bo uamlfy left the clioice of her ribbands to 
her nilliner, aftshe was not'stqdious of her-persQnal appear- 
ance, wore colours at breakfast that morning which she 
thoiigfat ill-fluited both to her years and compiexicm ; and 
having asked her guests how they liked her scarf and rib- 
bands, thev pronounced ti)eo] to be beautiful. ** But, sum- . 
iy, they do not become my oUve, ili-looking skin!** — 
** They are certainly not becoming," was the ii^;enuoos re- 
ply of all but Jemima Aldred, who persisted m assertiiw 
that the ct^ur was as becoming as it was brilliant ; a£ 
diiv, ** I do |iot know what dear Lady Pcistval means by 
nndervaluiog her own clear complexion*" — ^''The leiB 
that is isid about that the better, I believe,'* she dryly re- 
plied, not trying to conceal the sarcaauc smile which play- 
ed upon her lij), and feeling strengtheued, by tliis new in- 
stance of Jemima's duplicity, to go on with her design > 
but Jemima thought she had endeared herself to her by nat- 
tering her personal vanit^^ ; and, ivhile her companiona 
Irowned reproach tar her irmneeriiy, she wished for an 
opportunity of reprovijn^ their rtuleneBS', Af^er tea, Latfy 
iJelaval desired lier maid to brin^ her down die foundation 
fer a ti'rban, which she was goii^ to pin up, and some 
other finery prepared for the same purpose ; and in a short 
tune the most eiplendid matenals for inilUnery shone npon 
the table. When she began her task, her other guests Je- 
mima exoepted» worked also, but she was sofficientW em- 
I^qyed, Ae said, in wfUchiqg the creative and tastetql fin- 
men of her lri%nd. At first La^T Mel«val mad^ tho turban 
«fttlver tiswe.; Mid Jwnwm yr^ in ecstsiai<)«s bu»th««ot 
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momeBt abe declared tbat covenngf to be too shnple ; and - 
Jemima thought ao too ;*-v»tiile ahe was in equal ecstaaiei 
at the efiect of a gaudy maDy-ook>ured gaiiae which replac- 
ed its modest costUnesa. But still her young companions 
openly preferred the silver covering, dectnring that the gay 
one could only be tolerated if nothing else of show^ onia- 
ment were superadded. They gave, however, thear opin- 
ion in vain. Obloored stones, a ^old band, and a green 
■pan-glaas feather, were aR in their turn heaped upon this 
snowy head-dress, while Jemima exuhed over «very fresh 
iiddition, and admired it as a new proof of Ladv Delaval's 
taste. *« Now, then, it is completed," cried Lady Dela- 
val ; '* but no ; suppose I add a scarlet feather to the 
- ^reen one<; Oh ! that would betniperb ;" and having friv- 
en this desirable finish to her performance, Jemima declar- 
ed it to be perfect ; but the rest of the company were too 
honest to commend it. Lady Delaval then put it on her 
iiead ; and it was as unbecoming as it . was i^iy : but Je- 
roidia exclaimed that her dear friend had never worn any 
thing before in which she looked so well, adding, " But 
tiien she looks WeU in every thing. However, that love- 
ly turban wouli become any one.*' — ^* Try how it would 
m you !*' said La4y l^elavaf, putting it on her head. Je^ 
- mima looked in a glass, and saw Aat to her short, amall 
person, little face, and little tomed-up noee, such an enor- 
mons mass of finery was the destruction of all comeliness ; 
but, while the by-standers lao^hed immoderately at her 
appearance, Jemima was loud in her admiration, and vol- 
unteered a wish to wear it at some public place—-'* for I 
tliink, I do look so well in it !" cried Jemima. " If so,'^ 
said her hostess, *' you, young ladies, on this occasion, 
have neither taste, nor eyes j" while Jemima danced about 
the room, exulting in.her heavy head-dress, in the triumph 
of her falsehood, and in the supposed superior ascendancy 
it had gained her over her hostess above that of her more 
sincere companions. Nor, when Lady Delaval expressed 
her fear Uiat Uie weight might be painful, would she tiliow 
it to be removed ; but she declared that she liked her bar- 
den. At paiting. Lady Dehival, in a tone of great signifi- 
cance, told her that she should hear Jrom her the next 
day. The next morning Jemima often dwelt on these 
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maiked words; impatitet for an esiplfuiatioQ oCthem ; ami 
between twelve and one o'clork a servant of Lady 0e]aval*a 
brouKhi a letter and a bandbox. 
. The letter was first opened ; and was as loUows ; 

« Dkar Jemima, 

'* As I know that yon have long wished to visit my niece 
Lady Ormsby, and also attend the astronomical lecture on 
the erand transparent orreTf , which is to be given at the 
public rooms this evening, for the benefit of the infirma^ ; 
though your praise-wor^y prudence prevented you from 
sttbaeribing to it, I have gfeat pleasure in enclosing you m 
ticket tor uie lecture, a|id in informing you that I whI call 
and take you to dinner at Lady Ormaby's at four >'clock, 
whence you and I, and the rest of tlie party, (which will 

Ibe a splendid one) shall adjourn to the lecture. ** 

** How kind ! how very lund !*' exclaimed Jemima; and, 
in her heart, imputing these favours to her 'recenf flatteries; 
end readiof no farther, she ran to lier motiier*»apartmeB£ 
to declare the joyful news." *' Oh, m»nina!^' excjaim- 
•«d she, ** how fortunate it was that I maife . ap my^dyed 

tauze when I did ! and I can w^ir natunil flowers in mgr 
asr ; and they are so becoming, as well as cheap." She then 
YCtumed to her own room, to finish the letter aodexpbre the 
contents of the box. But what was her consternation on 
reading the following words :...." But I shall 
take you to the dinner, and I give you a ticket for the lec- 
ture, only on this express conJitiou, — tbat you wear the 
accompanying turban, which was decorated according to 
your taste and judgment, and in which von were conscious 
of looking so well ! — Every additional Qvu^mtVkX, was be- 
atowed to please you ; and as I know th«it your wish will 
be not to deprive mo uf a liead-dress in which your parlto/ 
eyes thought that I looked* so charmingly, I positively as« 
sure you that no consideration shall ever induce me Co 
w^r it ; and that I expect you to meet my stunmons, ar- 
rayed in your youthful loveliness and my turl)an." 

Jemima set m a sort of stupor afler perusing this epistle ; 
aod when she started from it, it was to cany the letter and 
iiniMin to her mother. <* Read that ! and \xk^ at that P* 
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die ezclaiitied, DOMtiB|r to the turban. ** Wliy, to be ion, 
Jemima, Lfldf Uelavai must be making game oivan,^*dbti 
replied. " What could produce such an absura mquisi- 
tion t" When called upon to answer this question, Jemi- 
ma Unshed ; and, for the first time* feeling some compunc- 
tious Tisitings of conscience, she almost hesitated to own 
that the annojring conditions were tlie consequence of her 
flatteries. Still, to comply with them was impossible ; and 
to go te the dinner and kcture without them, and thereby 
pdrnaps affront Lady Dehifhl, was impossible also.-** 
** What I expect me to hide my pretty hair under tliat prer 
posterous mountain 1 Never, never 1" Vaiply, now, did 
she try to admire it ; and she felt its weight insupportable. 
** To be sure," said she to herself, " Osiptain Leslie and 
George Vaux will dine at Lady Ormsby's, and go to the . 
lecture ; but then tiiey will not bear to look at me in this 
{rightful head-dress, and wiH so quiz me; and I am sure 
they will think me too great a qmx to sit by ! No, no ; 
much as I:wish to go, and I do so very mCich widi it, I 
cannot go on these cruet conditions." — ** But what excuse 
can you make to Lady Delaval 1" — ^* I must tell her tluU 
I havi) a bad toethach, and cannot go i and I will write 
her anote to say so ; and at the same time return the ug* 
Vy turban.*' . Slie did so ;~lMit when she saw Lady Dem- 
iral pass to^'the fine dinner, and heard tlie carriajies at night 
goir^ to the crowded lecture, slie shed tears of bitterness 
and regret, and lamented that she had not dared to go 
without the conditional and detestable turban, llie neat 
day she saw Lady Dulaval's carriage drive up to tlie dooi*» 
and also saw the servant take a bandbox out. ** Oh desu:, 
mamma,** cried Jemima, ** I protest that ridiculous okl 
woman has brought her ug^ly turban back again !'* and it 
was with a forced smile of welcome thai she greeted liMly 
Delaval. — ^That lady entered the room with a graver and 
more dignified mien than usual. ; fur she came to' reprove, 
and, she hoped, amend an ofender against thoae principles 
of truth which she lionoured, and to which she uniformly 
acted up. Just before Lady Delaval appeared, Jemima, 
lecoHocted that the was to have tlie tootbach ; therefore she 
tied up her face, adding a practical lib to the many »l- 
veadifllold j— 4br one ae is sure ^ j^^^many. •* I ww 
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rtDJndHMtyoawero iiotftfale foaecflmpMiy nwto 
dinner aad leetore,'* said diej <<and were kept at 
Ikome by tbe toothach. Was that your only leaaon fer 
ibwittg at home T" ** Certainly, madam ; can you doubt 
it f *. **" Yes ; for I have strong suspicion that the toetli- 
«eb is a pretence, not a reality?^— ^< This from you, haidy 
Delaval ! my once kind friendL** — ** Jemima, I am come 
tt> prove myself a far kinder friend than ever I did beibft. 
I am glad to find yon alone ; because I should not have 
Uked to reprove a cbHd before her mother.'* JUidy Dela- 
vil then reproached her astonished auditor with the meaii 
habit of flattery, in which she was so apt to indulge ; aa- 
•nrtng her tliat qhe bod tiever been for one moment ber 
dupe, and had insisted on her wearing the turban, in or^ 
der to punish her despicable duplicity. ** Had you not 
acted thus,** continued Ladv Debval, *< I meant to faava 
takoa you to the dinner and lectttre, without conditions ; but 
I wished to inflict on you a salutary punishment, tn hopee 
of convincing you that theie are no qualities so safe, or so 
pleasing as truth and ing enuouaiMM. I saw- you cast an 
Alarmed look at the hat4>ox,*' she aoded, in a gayer toae| 
but lear not ; the turban is no ttKire ; and, in its stead, t 
Imve taken the liberty of bringing you a Leghorn bonoaC ; 
and sboaid you, while you wear it, feel any desire to flat- 
ter, in your usual degrading manner, may it remind you 
of this conversation, and its ciroM,--and make your pro- 
■ent mortification the means of your future good.** At this 
moment Jemima's mother entered the .room, excbuming : 
** Oh ! Lady Delaval ! I am ghul you are come ! my poor 
^Id'i toothach is so bad! and how unfortunate tnat" 
* * . . . Lady Delaval cast on the mistaken mother a 
took of severe reproof, aad on the daughter one of pity 
nod usavailing regret ; for she felt that, for die child who i9 
libarly exposed to the contaeion of an unprincipled pap- 
ant's example, there can be nttle chance of amendment ; 
and she hastened to her cairiage, convinced tliat for tha 
poor Jeminm Aldred ber laboaM of christian duty had beta 
aserted in vain. She waaki te^ soon fomid how just b* 
coavicUofi was, had Ae beafd «Mi diftlogue between ifatt 
■lotber and daughter, as soo* as al* drove ofT. Jemann 
ariadap ber hypocritical tean. «^J»^g»f| " A ««»«» 
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mietiiodistical «^ature ! J am glad she isgooe !"— « What 
do yon mean, onl^ and what is a)] this about V^ Jeoiir 
ma having told ler, she exclaimed, ''Why tlie woman is- 
mad ! What ! object to a little harmless flattei-y ! ami 
«aU that tying, indeed ! Nonsense ! it is all a pretence. 
She Kate^Wcri/ / no, indeed j if you Were to tell her tiie 
truth, she would hate you like poison." — "Very likely j 
but see, mamma, what she has given me. Wliat a beau- 
tiful bonnet ! But she owed it to me, for the tricky she 
played me, and for her preaching.*-^" Well, child,*' 
answered ■ her mother, " let her preach to you every 
<«l:i:y, and welcome, if she comes, as to-day, full-handed. ' 
' Such was the effect of Lady DclavaPs kind efforts,* qn a 
mother so teaching, and a datighter so taught ; for indeli- 
Ue indeed are those habits of falsehood and disingenuous- 
nCBB which children acquire, whose parants do not make a 
%tiel adherence to truth the bime of their childr^'s edu- 
cation ; and punish all deviation from it with salutary rig- 
our. But, whatever- be the ea;ce^/enc£s or the errprs 9^ 
parents or preceptors, there is one necessary thing for 
them to remediber, or their excellences wiU be useless, and 
their faults irremediable *, namely, that tliey are not to form 
tiieir children for the present world alone ;>-diey are to 
educate them not merely a^ the children of times but as the 
heirs of eternity. 



CHAPTER IV 

LIES OF FEAR. 

' ' ■ _ t 

I ONCE believed that the lie of fear was confined to tho 
low and uneducated of both sexes, and to children ; but 
nirther reflection and observation have convinced me that 
thi; is by no means the case ; tliat, as this tie wpriog^- 
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jGrom the want of mora/ ^uragt^ and as this defect ia bgr 
no means confined to any class or age, the remit of it, that 
feai of man wliich prompu to the lie of fear, mutt be nni- 
versal also ; tlxMign the nature of the dread ma^ be Tari- 
ous, and of diflTer^nt degrees of strength. For mstanoe ; a 
child or a servant (of course I speak of ill-edocated chil- 
dren) breaks a toy or a glass, and denies having done so. 
Acquaintances forget to execute commissions intrusted to 
tfiem ; and either say tliat they are executed, when they 
are not, or msM some (alse excuses for an omission 
which was the result of ioi^etfulness only. No peraons 
are fuilty of so many of this sort of lies, in the year, as 
neghgent correspondents; since excuses for not writing 
sooner are usually Ke9 of fear fear of having forfeited &- 
vour by too long a silence. 

As the lie of fear always proceeds, as I have before ob- 
served, from a want of moral 'courage, it is often the re- 
sult of want of resolution to say " no," when "yes" is 
more agreeable to the feelings of the questioner. " Is not 
my new gown prettyl" " Is not my new hat becoming 1** 
*' Is not my coat of a good colour V* There are few per- 
sons who have courage to say " no,'* even to tliese Uivial 
questions ; though tM negative would be truth, and the 
aiBuuative, /o/ssAood. And still less are they able to be 
honest in thnr replies to questions of a more delicate na- 
ture. "Is not ray last work the besti" "Is not my 
wife beautiful V* " Is not my daughter agreeable V* ** ts 
not my son a fine youth 1" — those insnaring questions, 
which contented and confiding ^otism is only too apt to 
nsk. 

Fear of wounding the feelings of the interrogator prompts 
an affirmative answer. But, perhaps, a lie on these occa- 
sions is one of the least displeasing, because it may possiUy 
proceed from a kind aversion to give pnin»' and occasion 
disappointment; and has a clsfr^s of relationship, a dis- 
tant iamily resemblance, to the lie of benstolsitos ; 
thoosh, wnen accurately analysed, even this good-natured 
fiilsenood mav be resolved into 8e{fi»h dread of losing fe- 
Toor by speakiuff the trnth. . Of these peeudo-Hee of be- 
nevolence I shaU treat in their turn ; but I shall now pro- 
ceed to reklB a story, to Ulustr^t^ t^^^ of fsab. 
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THE BANK NOTE. 

" Are you returning immediately to Woroester 1" Mid 
Lwly Leslie, a widow residing near that city, to a yowg 
ofioer wlio was paying her a moraing visit. — *' I am ; can 
I do any tiling for yon there 1" — " Yes ; you can do me a 
gixnt kindness My conlideatikl servant, Baynes, is gone 
«ut iur tlie day and night ; and I do not like to trost my 
new Tootman, of whom 1 know aotliiiw, to put this letter 
in the post^fiioe, as it conuins a fifty-pound note."— 
*< Indeed ! that is a faui^ earn to tnist to the posK."^- 
^ Yd; but I am told it «s tlie safest umveyanoe. It is, 
iwwever, quite necessary Uiat a person whom I can trust 
ahoukl put the letter in the box." — ** Gertainly,'' replied 
Oapiain Fredand. Then, with an air that showed he con- 
sidered hiwueifn a person to be trasted, he deposited the 
letter in safety in his pocket4)ook, and took leave : prom- 
isthg lie would retnni to dinner the next day which was 
Suturdmf, 

On his road, Freeland met soose of his brotfaer-offieera, 
wlio were going to pass tlie day and night at Great Mal- 
vern ; and as they earnestly pressed Turn to aocorapavy 
(hem, lie tiiiolly (oi^t the letter entiusted to his care ; 
and, havin|f dcspatdied his servant to Worcester, fer his 
mte-d^'-inat^ and other things, he turned back with his 
caainanions, and passed the rest of the day in that saunter- 
hg but amusinr idlenest, that dohe fmr menU,^ which 
may be reckoned eompinritwely virtuous, if it leads to the 



^_, I of little duties only, and k is not attended by 
lim positive infrii^ment of greater ones. But, in not paC- 
itQg this important letter into the post, as he had engi^ 

* Night bag. t Sweet doiog nothiqgw 
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todOftlMhiidTioktedarealdii^; and he might hara 
put It io at Mahrern, had not the renootniter with hie 
ttodier-officen banished the cominigsion given him entire- 
ly firoDi liis thoughts. Nor-^Sd he remember it till, a» they 
rode thnnigh the Tillage the next mornin||[, on tlieir way 
to Worcester, they met Lady Leslie walkinp^ in die road. 

At mgtit of her, Freeland recollected with shame and 
oonfosioa diat he had not fulfilled' die cliarge committed to 
him ; and fiiin would he liave passed lier unobserved ; for, 
as she was a woman of high fashion, great talents, and 
flome severity, he was afraid that his negligeaGe, if avowed^ 
woald Rot only cause him to forfeit her £iVOor, but expoea 
huii to her powerful Farcasm. 

To avoid being recognised was, however, impossible i 



and as sooa as Lsidy Leslie saw him, she exclaimed, ** Oh ! 
Captain Freeland, J am so gfad to see you ! I- hove beea 
quite uneasy oonoemina my letter since Igave it to yowr 
care ; for it was of sudi consequence ! I^d you pot it in* 
to the post yesterday %** " Certainly," replied Freekmd» 
Imstily, and in the hurry of the monoent, " Certainly. How 
cootd you, dear Bladam, doubt my obedience to your oom- 
niands 1"—" Tliank you ! diank you 1'* cried she, " How 
you have relieved my mind !'* He had so ; but he had 
painfully burtbened nis own. To be sure it was anW a 
white he, — the lib of fear. Still he was not usBd to 
ntler labebood ; and he fek the meanne$B and degradacioo 
of tkis. He had yet to learn that it was miachifeousabo} 
and dmt none can presume to say where the eoBseqaeaoea 
ofthe most apparently trivial lie will end. As soon aa 
Freebad parted with Lady Leslie, he bade hia firienda 
larewett, and, putting spur to his horse, scarcely slackad 
his pace till be had reached a geoeraK post office, and de- 
posited die letter ia safety. « Now, thea," Uiouaht ha, 
•' I hope I shall be able to return and dine witb ladjj^ 
Ltahe, without ahrinkinf from her penetrating e>-e.** 

He feund her, when ne arrived, very pensive and alk> 
seat; so much so, that she felt it necessary to apobgiaa «a 
her gHBBts, inferming them that Mary Benson» an oM, ser* 
▼ant of hen, who was vary dear to her, was floriposly iH^ 

' * '" • ' ■ "aradahehad 



and paudotty cireomataDO^; attd that she feared t 

aot done hec duty by bar. «• Ta tall n dM tnidB» Cap* 
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tain Fredand/' eaid At, Bpeaikiag to him lH a low vfAce, 
«*Iblaiiieniyiielf for not Imving sent for my confidential 
servant, who was not very far off, and d&patched him 
with the money, instead or tmsting it to tlie post.*' — ** It 
would have been better to liave done so, certainly /*' re- 
fdied Freebnd, deeply blushing. « Yes ; for the poor 
woman, to wliom I sent it, is not only herself on the point 
of being confined, but slie has a sick husband, unable to be 
moved ; and as (but owing to no fault of his) lie is on the 
point of banknij^y, his cruel landlord lias declared tlmt, 
if they do not pay their rent by to-moirow, he will turn 
tliem out into tlie street, and seixe tlie very bed tliey lie 
on ! Hovrever, as yoci pot tlie letter into the post yuUr- 
day, they most set tlie fifty-pound note to day, else tliey 
eomd not ; for there is no delivery of letters in London on 
a Stmday, you know." "True, very true," replied 
Freeland, in a tone which lie vainly tried to render steady. 
** Therefore,'* continued Lady Leslie, *' if you had told 
me, when we met, that tlie letter was not gone, I sliouki 
have recalled Bayues, and set him off by tlie mail to Lon- 
don ; and tlien he would have readied Somerstown, where 
the Bensons live, in good time ; — but now, tliongh I own it 
would be a comfort to me to send him, for fear of acci- 
dent, I oonid not ^ him back again soon enough ; — ^tliere- 
fore, I must let things take tlieir chance ; and, as letters 
aeUbm miscarry, tlie only danger is, tliat Uie note may be 
takoi oat." ^Vie m^ht lia%'e talked an hour without an- 
swer or interruption ; — ^for Freebind was too much shock- 
ed, too much conseienceHstricken, to reply; as he found 
that he had not only told a falsehood, Imt that, if he had 
moral^ courage enoiigh to tell the truth, tlie misdiievonB 
negligence, of whidi he hi|d been guilty, could liave 
been lepaired ; but now, as I^idy Leslie said, ** it was too 
late!" 

But while Lady Leslie became talkative, and able to 
perform her duties to lier friends, after site had dras unbor- 
thened her mind to Frcehmd, lie new every minute mora 
absent, and more ucitum; and trioa|i;h he could not eat 
with appetite, lie f Arcto dotim, ratncr than dronk, re- 
peated glasses of liock and champagne, to enable him to 
rally his spiriui Uit in vain. , A naturally ingenuous and 
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genoKMB nature cannot shake off the first compar 
f nitiogs of conscience ibr having committed an un\ 
action, and having aJao been the means of injury to 
er. Alt on a sudden, however, his countenance bri 
ed ; and as soon as the ladies left the table, he start 
left his compliments and excuses wjth Lady Leslie^ 
0W, who presided at dinner; said he had a presisin 
to Worcester; and, when diere, as the London mai 

S>ne, he threw himself into a postchaise, and set i 
omerstown, which Lady Leshe had named as the 
dence of Mary Benson. ** At least,'* said Freeh 
himself witli a lighteqed heart, " I shall now have th 
iafaction of doing all I can to repair my fault." Bu 
ing to the delay occasioned by want of norsea, and b 
iog the hostlers at tlie inns in bed, he did not reacl 
vion and the place of his destination till the wretched 
)y had been oislod^ed ; while the unhappy wife was 
9ng, not only over the disgrace of being so removec 
for her own and her husband's increasing illness in 
tiuence of it, but from the agonizing suspicion that th 
tress and friend, whom she had so long loved and relied 
had disregarded the tale of her sorrows, and had refi 
relieve her necessities ! Frecland soon found a con 
to the mean lodging in which the Beneons had ol 
slielter ; for they were well knt^n ; and their har 
was generally pitied : — ^but it was some time beC 
could speak, as he stood by their bedside — 'he was < 
witlj painful emotion at first ; with pleasing emotion 
wards : — for his conscience smote him for the pain li 
occasioned, and applauded him for the pleasure wh 
came to bntow. — " I come," said he, at length, 
the sufferers waited in almost angry wonder, to he 
reason for thus intruding on them) ** I come to te] 
from your kind friend. Lady Leslie,"— " Tlien td 
no/ foilgof ten me!" screamed out the poor woms 
mopt gasping for breath. " No, to be sure not 
could not foiiget you; she was incapable . 
here his voice wholly failed him. "Thans nsa 
cried she, tears trickling down her pale oneek. •< 
bear any thing now ; for that was tlie «meresc pi 
iiN !"--.« My good woman," said FrcelaFC • -k wi 
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iBf tQ,a BBMteke '.-'iiMiiaw ! no: it watowiDg to mjffimU^ 



^ I paid I 

I ooiud hove gone on with my busioeu, and our lives woukl 
aotjiavebeeo risked, oor I dii^graoad !" Freeland bow 



liMipune 



el( be a^aMi drew, near them ; and throwing 
to the agitated speaker, said ** there ! get wett 1 
weU ! and whatever you want shall be yours I 
or I shaH never kMw this horriUe choking again while I 
Kfo!" —eft. 

Freebnd took nivalknfter thin sceiie, and widi hasty, 
rapid strides; the painfnl choking being hiroomoanioa 
veijr often dorii^ the course of it,'-rfor he was haomcd fay 
the image of those whom he had disgraced ; — and Wcoold 
not h^lp remembering ^lat however Uameable his ncyfi-! 
noDe miriit be, it was nothing, either in sinfulness or mis- 
dSfiCto the lie told to oonoe^it j and that, bot for that 
LIS OF WWAB,^ the effiBcts- of hi0 negligence might have 
been rtpakttA m time* •» 

But be was resolved ^t he would not leanre Somers- 
tourn till heliad seen these poor people settled in a good 
lodging. He th^reibre hirwl a conveyance for them, and 
f Bopenntended their removal that evening to. apartmcnu 



fiifi of every neceasary comfort. " My good friends,'' said 
^ ** I cannot recall the mortification cmd disgrace which 
you. have endured throng my fiuilt; bot I trust that, you 
utili have gaiuBd, in the end, by leaving a cruel landlord, 
v^ had no piu ^ your unmorited poverty. Lady Lea- 
fia^s note win, I trust, reach you to-morrow ; — but if not. 
I will make up the loss ; therefore be eaa^ ! and when 1 
go 9.wiiy, may I have the comfort of knowug that your ^&• 
insval has done you no harm I*' 

' He then, bot not till then, had courage to write to Lady 
ILoaUe, and tell her the whole truth ; concluding his letter 
tomx 

** Ujcfgt inkereatiQg proUgiis have not suffered in their 
bailth, I ehaH notregrat what haa happened; because I 
tniat that it will be a lesaon to me through life, and teadt 
nUMwr f» lell wm the moat nppaKn% trwial wUla 
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Im agaio. Kow viilBiportaQt thii Tiolatton oC trutk 9f^ 
pear«d to me at tbe moment ! and how sufficiently moti?* 
ed ! as it was (a avoid faUing in your estimatioD ; but it 
was, yoa see* ovemiled for evil;— aad agony of mind, dis- 
grace, and perhaoB risWofiJIifii, were the coaseqaences of 
It to ijiaooant incBviduali; — not to liention my own paqgs; 
— the pangs of sap upbraiding conscience. Bat foq^ive me, 
ny dear I^y Leslie. However, I trast that this evil, so 
deef>hr repeated of#i|^l be blessed to us all ; but it will fa^ 
kwff before I fovgive myself." 

X<ady iMfie was delighled with this candid letter* 
though gnqW. ^ '^^ painful details, while she viewed 
wkh appromtioa the amends which her young friend 
had made, and his modest disregard of his own exertions. 

The note arrived in sa&ty ; and Freelaod left the afflict- 
ed couple belter in heakb, and cniite happy ia mind ; — as 
his bounty and Lady Leslie's had left them nothing to de- 
.sire in a pecuniary poiitf of view. 

When Lady Lnlie aad he met, she praised his virtue, 
while she bfauned his fiiult ; and they fortified each other 
in ftie wise and moral jresolution, never to violate truth 
again, even on the slightest occasion ; as a lie, wlien toid 
however unimportant it aoay at the time appear, is 1^ 
an arrow shot over a house, whose course in unseen, 
and may be uomtentioouUy the cause, to some one, of ag- 
ooy or oeath. 



CHAFTER T. 

List VAL8XLT CALLID LII8 OF BENSTOLXir€S. 

Texam are lies which are occasioned by a selfish dread 
or]oiiiBK&voar,aiid provoking displeasure, by speaktatf 
the trottsralhMr than faf real beaefvoleiioe^ F^ensMiay ool^ 
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ing fbeBkselves beDCTolent, witlibold ^saneeaUe initln, 
and otter agreeable falsehoods, from a wtsli to give pleas- 
ure, or to avoid giving pain. If yon eay that you are look- 
aig ill, they tell you mat yoa are looking welL If you ex- 
press a fear thai you are growing corpulent, tliey ray you 
nre only just as fat as Vou ought to lie. If you -are hoarse 
in sineing, and painfully conscions of it, fliey declare that 
they aid not perceive it. And this not from the desire of 
flattering 3rou, or from the maIignan|p(Ae of wishing to rcn- 
* der you ridiculous, by imposing on your dredulity, but 
from die desire of making you pleased witli yourself. 
In short they lay k down as a rule,- that y«u must never 
scruple to sacrifice tlie truth, when die alternative is givmg 
theuiglitest pain or mortification to any one. 

I shall leave mv readers to decide whether the lies of 
fear or of benevoleooe preponderate, in Uie following tri- 
fling, characteristic anecdote. 
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• A TALE OF POTTED SPRATS. 

niosT migtreflBess of families hare a family receipt-book 
and are apt to belietie that no recefpts are so good as their 
own.^ 

With one of these notable ladies a'^oang hoosdEMper 
went to pass a few days, both at her town and country- 
house. The hostess vras skilled, not only in culinary lore, 
but in economy ; and was in the habit of sitting on liet 
table, even when not alone, whatever her taste or careful- 
ness had led her to pot, pickle, or preserve, for occasional 
use. 

Before a meagre family dinner was quite over, a disli of 

POTTKD SPRATS was Set before tho ladv of the houjse, 

who, expatiating on their excellence, derived from a fem- 

ly receipt of a century old, pressed her still unsatisfied 

uest to partake of them. 

The dash was as good as much salt and a little spice 
could make it ; but it had one peculiarity ;— it had a 
strong flavour of garlick, and to garlick the poor guest 
had a great dislike. 

But she was a timid woman ; and good-breeding, and 
what she called benevolence, said, «* persevere a swal- 
k)w,'* thou|fh her palate said« " no." " Is it not excel- 
lent T'—^wid the hostess — "Very;" faultered out the 
half-suffocated guest ;— and this was lie the first. « J)id 
you ever eat any thing like it before V'— " Never," re- 
plied the other more firmly; for then she knew thatsJie. 
spoke the truth, and tongtngr to add, « and T hope'^S h^iv 
er sh-aU eat any thing like it again/*—" I will give |Si flie 
receipt,*' said the lady, kmdly ; "it will be of use to you as a 
young housekeeper; for it is economical, as well as good,and' 
serves to make out, when we have a scrap-dinner. My ser- 
vants often dine on it.'*—** I wonder you can get any ser- 
vanu to live witli you," thought the guest ; *' but I dare say 
you do not get any one to stay long !"^** You do not, how-' 
every eat as if you liked it/'—** Oh yes, indeed, I do-, 
very miich," (lie the second) she replied; *<bttt you forgS f 
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Bave already eaten a gooddUmer :" 0>e the third. Aba ! 
what had bmevoleiioe, m called, to answer for onthuoo* 
LO.. 



<< WeU, I am defighted to>iad drti van Khewy eprata," 
mad the flattered boetess, while the clotli was removing ; 
adduH^f ** John ! do not let tboee tmnta be eaten in tan 
lutcben !'* an order which the guest neard witli iodeecriba- 
blealarpn. 

Tha msfX day tiny were to set off for the oountry4ioaBe^ 
or cottage, w hen they were seated in the carriage^ a Is 
box was put in, and the guest fancied she smelt garlu 
bnt 

<'.... where ignoranoe is hliss» 
^ Tu folly to be wise." 

She therefore asked oo questions ; bnt tried to enjoy the 
present, regandletti of the future. At a certain distauoe 
th^ stopped to bait the liorses. There the guest expected 
that they should get out and take some refrashment ; bat 
her economical companion, with a shrewd wink of the 
eye, obserred, " I always sit in the carriage on these oc- 
casions. If one gets out, the people at the inn expect one 
to order a lundieon. ^therefore take mine with me.** 
So saying, John was sonunoned to drag the carringe out 
of s^ht of the inn windows. He then unpacked tlie box, 
took out of it knives and forks, plates, &e., and also a/or, 
which, impregnating the air wicn its effluvia, eijen before it 
was opeaip» disclosed to the alarmed guest that its contents 
wer^the dreaded sprats t 

" Alas !•*' thouRht she, ** Pandora'iB box was nothing U> 
this ! for in that,-Hope remained behind ; but, at the hot- 
ton of this, is Despair !*' In vain did the unhappy lady de- 
dare (tie the fourth) that ** she had no appeute, and (lie 
the filUi) that she never ate in tlie morning.^' Her hostess 
would take no denial. However, she contrived ^ get a 
piece of sprat down, enveloped in bread ; and the rest slia 
threw out of the window, when her companion was look- 
ing anotlier way — who, on turning round, exclaimed, *< so^ 
you have soon despatched the fish ! let me give you anoth- 
«rj do not rdiaa> beoauM yoa tbuik they are nearly finish- 
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•Al laM»efMtIiM«Bi«Mnfeniieft;ttiiacWiglttfi]|liii> 
faMMMii!) we dMH inve a fimh gmiy toiiMmwr* 
However, ting time Ot^wBg aJbwed to know when dkftbtA 
MteneMpgh; and ty^wveHen |>reoeeded to linir jonr^ 
nbfB end. 

Tlui dfty; tiw qnrats did not ^fipesr. at dinner ;— but* 
libere heiug only a few left, they were kept for a bomu 
^mteke, aad xeeerred for supjjier ! a meal, of wht«h, tins 
««eMpg, on accoont of indiapoaltion, «be hoeten did«oc 
Ipnttake, and waa iherelbre at liberty to attend entirely to 
the wants of her goest, wh^wonld fiiin have deolined eat- 
mg abo, but it was impossible ; she bad jast declared that 
ihe waaqnke well, and had 4iten «wned that she eiyoyeda 
piece of enpper aAer an early 4mn0r, There waa thera- 
heeoo retreat from the maae in which her intincerity had 
uvohedher; and eat she most: but, when sKe a^^ 
anek on her pbte the aauBeoos compoeidon wfaidi being 
Mar the bottom of the pot, was more ^fimgreeaUe than 
ever, hnnian patience and hnmm infirmity could bear no 
More ; the aoaraely taMed morad feu from her lips, and 
flbe msfaed. pre d pteatel y into the offen air, nfanost dis- 
poaed to execrate, in ber heart, potted sprata, the eood 
oreedi^g of her offioiow hogmm, Mid CTon Benevokace 



Some may observe, on reading this story, **What a 
foolish rreatnre.the guest most have been ! and bow im- 
nrdbaUe it is that anv one shojold scrapie to say, the dish 
IS disagreeable, and I bate garlick !** Bat it is ray convic- 
tbn that the goeat, on this occasion, exhibited only a alight- 
ly<«9caggerated specimen of the usual conduct of mose who 
oaye been tamsltA to conduct themselTes whoHy by die artifi- 
dalndea of civilized society, of ivhich, generally speaking, 
fidsdbood is the basis. 

Benevolence is certainly one of the first of virtnes ; and 
Ita reaolt is an amiable av^r^h to wound the feelings of 
otfaera, even in trifles ; there benevoleooe and poUttaeai 
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maybe conmderad as the Bame thiar; but Worldly 
Pol its NX ss is onfy a copy of benevowDoe. Benevolenea 
is sold : diis politeness a papeDcanency, coatrived as its 
s«otltlii<« s as society* being awarlb that beaeroleiice is as 
fSive as it is precious, and that few are able to distinguish, 
in any tiling, the false from the truci resolve, iA ieu of be- 
nevolence, to receive worldly politx^rss, with all 
ber train of deceitful welcomes, lieartless regrets, false ap- 
probations, and treacherous smiles ; those alluring seem- 
ings, which shine around her brow, and enable her to paas 
for Beiteyolence herself. « 

But how must the rdigious and the moral dislike the 
one, thouffh th^ venerate the other ! The kindness of 
the worldfy Polite only lives its tittle liour in one's pras- 
enoe ; but that of tlie Benevolent retains its life andsvreet- 
netd in one's absence. The worldly polite will often make 
the obijccts of their greatest flatteries and attentions, when 
present, tlie butt ot their ridicule as soon as they sec then' 
no more ;•— while the benevolent hold the characters and 
<(UBlities of their associates in a sort of holy keeping at all 
times, and are as indulgent to the abeent as tliey were 
atteiUkfe to the preeewL The kindness of. the worUDy 
|x>lite is the gay and pleasing flower worn in the bosom, as 
die ornament of a few hours ; then sofiered to &de, and 
thrown by, when it is wanted no longer ;— but that of the 
really benevolent is like the firesh'Springing OTemeen, 
which blooms on thron|^h all times and all seasons, nnfiiding 
in bean^, a^d undiminidung in sweetness. But, it may 
b^ asked, whether I do not admit that the principle of ner- 
erwounding tlie solf-loYe or feeliitts of any one is a benev- 
olent principle ; and whether it be not commendable to 
act on it continually. Certainly ; if sincerity goes hand in 
hand with benevolence. But where is your benevolence,' if 
you praise those, to their fiices, whom you abuse as soon 
•as they have left you V-where your benevolence, if yon 
welcome those, witli smiling urbanity, whom you see drive 
off with a " Well ; I am glad they are gone T" aad how 
common is it, to hear persons, wKo think themselves veiy 
moral, and very kind, o^in, as soon as their miests are 
departed, and even M^ien they are scarcely out of hearing, 
to criticise their dress, th^ maonen, and their ^ 
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tens wfiye the poor uuconscious visiters* tbe- dupes- cf 
their fiteceiifa)courstesy> arc going home delighted with 
their Tieit, and soying what a charming evening tliey Itnve 
paseed, and wliat agreeable and kind^iearted penon the 
master and migtress of the house, and their family are !*'- 
Surely, then, I am not refining too much when I assert that 
the cordial seemings, which these dehided guests were re- 
ceived, treated, nod parted with, w^re any thing rather 
than the LIES of benevolence. I also believe that 
those who scruple not, even from well-intentioned kindi- 
ness, to otter spontaneous falsehoods, are not gifted willi 
mud) judgment and real feeling, nor are tliey given to tliink 
deeply ; for the ^virtues are nearly related, and live ia tlio 
greatest harmony with each other ; — consequently, sinceri- 
ty and benevolence must always asree, and not, as is often 
supposed, be at variance with each other. The truly be- 
nevolent feel, and cultivate, such candid andrkind views of 
those who associate with them, that they need not /ear to 
be sincere in their answers ; and if obliged to speak m 
unwelcome trutli, or an unwelcome opmion, their welU 
principled kindness teaches them some way of making what 
they utter palatable ; and benevolence is gratified without 
injury to sincerity. 

It is a common assertion,- that society is so constituted^ 
that it is impossible to tell the truth ahoaya : — ^but if those 
who possess good sense would use it as zealously to remove 
obstacles in the way of spontaneous truth as tliey do to 
iustify themselves in the practice of falsehood, tlie difficul- 
ty woukl vanish. Besides, truth is so uncommon an in- 
gredient in society, tliat few are acquainted with it suffi- 
ciently to know whether it be admissibfe or not. A pious 
and highly-gifted man said, in my presence, to a friend 
whom I esteem and admire, and wW had asserted diat 
truth cannot always be told in society, « Has any one tri- 
ed it 1 — We have all of us, in the course of our lives, seen 
dead birds of Paradise so often, that we should scarcely 
take the trouble of going to see one now^ But the Mar- 

r of Hastings has brought ov«r a Iwmg bird of Pani« 
; and every one is ^agerly endeavouring to procure a 
■igbt of that,. 1 therefore prognostiealii that were spon- 
taneous trath to be told m society^- where it now ii 
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fitfely, if ever, heard, real, Nvtnff tru^ dtmIIcI be aft 
modi Boaght after, and admired, as the livhigbirdof PiHt* 
diae.'** 



The following anecdote exhibits that Lie whieh fone 
wttiSf ealLthe lie of Benevolenoe^ and others, tlie Ue of 
feat ;— 4liat ia, the dread of loosing favour, by wound- 
iBg a person's «elf-k>ve. I nyaeii denominate it the 



AN AUTHOHESS AND HER AUDITORS. 

ATouNGlady, who valaed herself on her . beneTolenee 
and good-brabding, and had as much respect for truth as 
those who live in the world usually have, was invited by an 
authoress, whose ^vour she coveted, and by whose atten- 
tion stie was flattered, to come and hear her read a man- 
uscript tragi-comedy. Hie other auditor was an old lady, 
who, to considerable personal ugliness, united strange 
grimaces, and convulsive twitchings of the face chiefly tbe 
result of physical causes. 

. Hie authoress read in so affected mid dramatic a man- 
ner, that the young lady's boasted benevolence had no pow- 
er to curb her propensity to laughter ; v^idh 'being per- 
ceived by the reader, she stopped in angry constemauon, 
and demed to know vrhether she laughed' at her, or her 
eompositioB.' At ftist she was 1^ mooh fluttered to make 
imy rephr ;^^— but as sh^ dared not own the truth, and had 
no scruple agaiaft beii^ ^iity of deception, she deverly 

.^.^tfeiir t]|att lifve given the word weakly and im- 
jpen^y ; oof I know I am oorrect, as to the senti- 
aittttwidiht iUijitratioii- The ipeaker was Edwakd 
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rnmAteito excuse lierscH* by a> practicat fie. She there- 
fore trod oo her friend's foot, eifjowed her, and, by winks 
and aigns, tried to make her believe tliat it was thegrima- 
eetof her opposite neighbour, who was quiedy knitting and 
tfntfihing as usual, which iiiid such an efihct on her nsibfo 
fiiculties ; and the deceived authoress, emih'ng herself when 
her youqg guest directed her eye to her unconscious vu-d- 
vtBy resHiiied her reading with a iiglitened bix>w aiiTincreas- 
ed energy. 

This adde<] to the yoiu^ lady'n Hniiisetneiit ; as slie could 
now indulge her risibility occasionally iU tlie niuhoress's 
expence, without exciting her sufipicioiit; ; esp<K:iaUy afi 
the manuscript was soiuHtimes ititciKled to exdftn s:ni1es, if 
DOC laughter ; and die self-love of the writer led her to sup- 
pose that her hearer's miith wa>; the reifiiit of her comic 
powers. But the treacherous gratiHcation of the auditor 
was soon at an end. The manuscript 'Had rueunt to move 
tears as well as smiles ; but as tiie inatu;r i)eciinie liioro 
pathetic, the manner became more hxUcrous ; and tlie youth- 
ful hearer could no more force a tear than she cpukl restrain 
a laugh ; till tlie mortified andiorefis, irritated into fur-get- 
fulness of aH feeling and ^propriety, exclaimed, " Indbed, 
Mrs. , I must desire you to move vour s^it, and sit 

where Miss -i.^— tk>es not see you ; ^r you make surli 
queer enrimaces that you draw her attention nud t-nuse her 
to laugh when she should lie listening to me." The erring 
but humane girl was overwbekned Kiih (Tif:in:!y at the un- 
expected exposure ; and when tlie poor infi.-ic t>Id lady re- 
plied, in a feukering tone, *' Is she indeed laughing at me t** 
she couki tfcarcely ^rain from telling the truth, and assur- 
ing her that she was incapable of such cruelty. " Yes ;" 
lejoined the authoress, in a paroxysm of wounded si^-k>ve» 
** She owned to me soon after she Ix^n, that you occa- 
simied her iTI-tiniid mirth ; and when I looked at yon, I 
coukl hardly help smiling myself; but I am sure youcouM 
help making swh feces, if you would." — " Chikf!" cried 
the old lady, while tears of woum^d sensibility trickle 1 
doMrn her pale rlieeks, ** and yon, my unjust friend, I hojie 
and trttst that I forgive you twtb ; but, if ever jyou shonki 
be paralytic youi-selvetf, may you remember this evening, 
•M teara to rt^juu of luving been l^^v^'^^ ^ ^"8^ ^ 
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(km |)hyaa1 weakness of a paboed ol4 ivonan !'' The ia- 
4yi^t authoress wan now penitent, sidbduedy and asham* 
60,^— and earnestly asked pardon lor her unkindness ; but 
the younff offender, whose acted lie had exposed ber to 
■eem guilty of a fault whicii she liad not committed, was 
nijin. agony to which expression was inadequate. But, to 
eiculpate hei'self wiis impossible : she could only give her 
wounded victim tear for tear. 

To attend to a farther perusal of the manuscript was 
iin^^ible. The old lady desired that her carnage should 
come round directly ; die authoress locked up her compo- 
sition, tliat luid been so ill received ; and the young lady, 
who bad been proud of the a<x)tiaintance of each, Mcame 
an object of mispicion and didike both to the one and the 
other ;-«inoe tlie former considered her to be of a cruel 
and unfeehng nature, and tlie latter could not conceal from 
herself the mortifying truth, that her play must he wholly 
devoid of interest, as it liad utterly failed eitlier to rivet or 
to attract her young auditor's attedtion. 

But, tlioiigh this girl lost two valued ac^uainunces by 
Acting a lieXa hannless white lie, as it is called,) I fear 
she was not taught or amended by the circumsuince ; but 
deplored her want of luck, rather thau her want of iiiteg^i 
rity ; aqd, had her deception met wiUi die success whi^ 
slie expected, slie would probably have boasted of her in- 
genious artifice to lier accjuaintance ;-'nor can I help be- 
lieving that she goes on in the same way whenever site is 
tempted to do so, and values herself on the lies of selfish 
FEAR, which she dignifies by the name of lies op be- 

NEVOLEKCE. 

It is curious to observe that the kindness which prompts 
to really erroneous conduct cannot continue to bear even a 
remote connexion with real benevolence. Tlie mistaken 
girl, in the anecdote related above, begins with what she 
calls, a virtuous deception. She could not wound the feel- 
ings of the nutlioressby owning that slie kuvhed at her 
mo^e of reading : she werefore accused herself of a much 
worse fiiult ; that of biifflung at the personal infirmilics 
of a fellow-ci-euture ; aud then finding that her artifice en- 
abled lier to indulge her sense of the ridiculous with iitipu- 
Mty, she at kiigth kiuglis treadieruusly and systeinatitiulfy 
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tk& dans cb^so, and not «}iooAiiiear»i^/«s ibe^id 

atJnt, at her uoMBpeoting friend. Unui aueh hq|b#«iti- 
princiiAed benevolence as Hers soon degenerated into^aiMO- 
liite nuOeaiUeneB. But, had this girl been a girl •f nrin- 
' cide and of resi 6enaM»lsiiM, she might have healed her 
friend's vanity at the same time that she winded it, by 
laymgi after she had owned that Iter mode of reading made 
her hugh, that she was new convinced of the troth oil whal 
ihe had often heard ; namely, that anthors rarely do jos- 
tiee to their own works, wlien th^ read them amid (lieni>> 
selves, however well thev may read the works of others ; 
because they are naturally so nervous on^the oceasioft, 
that they are kiiighably vioknt, beeaiMpf^ pninfriUy^ agi- 



This reply could not Iiave offended her Irietfd greatly if 
at all ; and it might have led Iier to flM>derate her oofr^ 
manner of readiiig. She wookl in consequence have ap- 
peBured to more aidvantage ; and tlie interest of real benev- 
olence, namely, the doing good to a fellow-creatnre, woukl 
have been served, and sne'wouki not, by. a %'ain attempt to 
save a friend's vanity fttm being hurt, have been the 
means of wounding the feelings of an afflicted won^m »" 
have incurred the efasurse of inhumanity, which she by no 
means deserved ; and nave vainly, as weB as grossly, sac- 
rificed the inttrart of Truth. 



CHAPTER TI. 

- LiKf or cosvxirixHoi. 

I BATS now before jne a very copious sobiect : nnd Mwtt 
begin fay ihnt nttwt oonmon H€ af €0*oetdmee ; tbe or- 
der to servants, to say <' Not at home ;*' a custom wiikb 
ewen some noidatia deted. faMaMfttey 
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lylagi M ilAleoeives no one. But tbk I denri— «■ I 
know k ii often meant to deceive. I know diet if the per* 
flooy angry at beiiw refitted admittanoe, «iy8, at the neact 
meeting wiili the denied peimn, *« I am sure yoa were at 
tMHne well a day, when I ealled» bat did not eJiooM to tat 
m«,** the answer i«, ** CMi dear, no; — how can yousayaol 
1 am 9wre I was not at liome ; — ibr I am never demed to 
HHW ;" tlMugli tiie speaker is conscious all the while that 
*<- not at home** was intendetl to deceive, as well as to 
deiiy. . UtM« irit betrtie tliat '< not at home'* is not intnd- 
ed lo deceive, and is a form used merely to exchidv visi- 
ters with as little trouble as possible* I would ask whsther 
it was not just as easy to say, ** my master, or mistress, is 
engaged ; and can sec no one tliis niorning.*' Why have 
recourse even to die appearance offalsehood, when truth 
%voold answer evcry^purpose just as well 1 

Hut if ** not at lioiiie * be understood amongst equaltf 
merely as a l^iiimale estcuse, it still is highly ob^tiona- 
ble ; because it must have a most pernicious effect' on the 
minds iiCeeroanie, who cannot Ue supposed parties to this 
implied compact amonsst tlieir upenocs, and must thoro* 
fcre understand the order lUeraUy j wliidi is, ** go, and 
lie for my convenience !" How then, I ask in the name of 
justice ami common sense, can I, after giving such an or« 
der, resent ai)y lie which servants may choose to tell me 
for lliehr^wn convenience, pleasure, or interest t 

Tliouehtless and injudicious (I do not like to add,) liii- 
principied persons, soinetimes say to servants, when they 
have denied tlieir mistress, *^ Oh lye ! how can you tell me 
such a fib without blushing 1 1 am ashamed of yoa ! 
You know your lady u at home ;— well ;— I am reallv 
ahoeked at your having so much effrontery as to tell sadi 
a lie with so. grave a fiux ! But, *give my compliments to 
your mistress, and tell lier, 1 hope that she will see me the 
next tin^ I call ;** — and all this uttered in a laughing 
manner, as if the moral degradation of the poor servant 
were an excellent joke I But on these occasions, what 
can tlie effect of such joking be on ilie conscious liars 1 It 
must either lead tliem to think as lightly of truth as their 
reprovers themselves, (since they seem more amused thaa 
diQfikedaitheddMt^fMlatkmof it>) or ih^ywiUtnm 
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•nay diitrMBed-in'eonBcieiiQe, degraded in Umr ewa eyes, 
for having obeyed their empk^er, and feeling a tiegree of 
virtuoiM indigDation against titoee iieraons 3vho have, by 
their immoral oommaiul been tlie means of their, painful 
ilegradation ;-Hiav> their master and mistress will Ixt foi 
ever lowered in tneir 'servant's esteem ; they will feel that 
the teacher of a lie is brought down on a level witli tlie tit- 
terer of it ; and the-ctmnceB are that, during tlie rest of tlieir 
service, tliey will williout scrapie use agaiiMt their em- 
ployere the dexterity which tliey liave tauglU tliem to use 
against othere,* . 

* As I (eeragreat desire to lay before my readers the 
strongest aiguments possible, to prove the vicious tenden- 
cy of even die most tolerated lie of convenience ; namely, 
the order to servants to say " Not at home ;'* and as I 
wholly distrust my own powers of arguing with effect on 
this, or any other subject, I give tlie following Extracts 
from Dr. Chalmers's " Discourses on tlie Application of 
Cliristianity to the Commercial and oixUnary Affairs of 
Life ^*'— discourses which abundantly and eloquently prove 
tlie sinfulness of deceit in general, and tlie fearful responsi- 
bility incurred by all who aep«ur^, even in the most common 
occurrences, from that undeviatin^ practice of truth which 
is every where enjoined on Christians in tlie pages of holy 
writ. But I shall, though reluctantly, confine myself in ^ 
these extracts to what b^u^ immediately on thesulject be- 
tore us. I must however state, injustice to myself, tliat 
my remarks on the eame points were^ not only written, 
but printed and published, in a periodical work, be- 
fore I knew that Dr. Clialmers had written die book in 
question. 

'* You pot a lie into the monU) of a dependant, and tiiaC 
ibr tlie purpose of proiectins your time from such an en<* | 
encroachment as you would not feel to be convenient, or | 
agreeable. Look to Uie little account that is jnade ^ a 
brother^s and sister's eternity. Behold the guilty task that 
is thus unmercifully Liid upon one who is sliortly to appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ. Think of the entan- 
glenicnt that is thiu made to bes^ ^^ pntli of a creature 
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DutnimMigit die most fivquent lies of confcnienee ara 
tiKMe wIiiqIi are loki rekittre to cmgngeiiieiiti, whidt they 
ivho make them are averse to keep. ** Headaches, bad 
"XkUs, unexpected Tisitors from the ooantry,*' all these in 
Llieir turo» are used as lies ofoonvenienoe, and gratify iade* 
leooe, or caprice, at the expense of integrity. 

nrlto is imperisbal^le. That, at the sliriiie of Mammon 
Rich a bloody sacrifioe should be rendered, by some of his 
unrelenting votaries, is not to be wondered at; but, that 
the shrine of elq^oe and fashion diould be bathed in 
blood i-^-tliat «o/l onitf «enlimente/ lady§kip should put 
forth her Imnd to such an enormi^ ; — thar sh^ who can 
High so gently, and shed her graceful tear over llie suffer- 
ings of otliers, should thus be accessary to the second and 
more awfid death of her own domestics ; — that one, wlw 
Itjoks tlie miklest and k>veliest of humah lyings, should ex- 
act obedience to a mandate which carries wrath, and tril>> 
idation, and^i^irii in its train. Oh ! how it riiould con- 
finn evwy Chnstian in liis defiance of the authority offaslw 
ion, and tead him .to spurn at all itB folly and all its worth- 
lefMness. And it is cpiite in vain to say that the ser^-ant, 
whom you thus employ as tlie deputy of your falseliood, 
can poflsiblv execute the commission without the conscience 
being at all tainted or defiled by it; tliat a simple cottago 
maid can so so|ihlsticate the matter, as without any vio- 
lence to lier original lu-inciples, to utter the bi^iuge of 
\vhat slie assuredly Knows to be downright ]ie;--that 
slie, hitinl4e and untutored soul ! ciui sustain no iniury, 
wfa^n thus made to tamper witlt the plain Enslish of 
these realms ; — OaAi she can at all satisfy lierself how, by 
the' ptaeacribed utterance of "not at home,'* she is not 
pronouileiag such words as are aubsiuntiallv untrue, but 
merely using them in anotlier and perfectly Mudersiood 
meaning ; — and which, acoordlng'to tlieir modem transla- 
ikn, dmiote that tlie person, of wliom she is tlnw speaking, 
neoMjf knrkjng in one of the most secure and intimate of 
its reeepCaeles. 

;'* You may try to daik«n tliis piece of casuistry as yoii 
will, and work up your minds into the peaceable convict 
tkw that it ia uH r%ht, cad as it shouki be. ^But.. be very 
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. How often U&re I pitie<I the wH'es and daughters of 
^ftssional mefl, (or die number of lies which they are 

»tniged to tell, in the course of the year ! " Pr. is 

;ery Borr}r ; but be was sent fur to a |)allent just ns he was 
*i>ining with ine to your house." — ** Pa|xi's cuipniimcnfs, 
vnd he is very sorry ; but he was forced to attend a com- 

Artftin that where Uiejnond sense of your domestic is not al> 
sMiy OTerthrown, lliere i^, at least, one bosom within whidi 
^'ou have raised a war of doubts and diflicuUies, and where 
if the victory be on your side, it will be on the side of hioi 
who is the great enemy of righteousness. 

** Tliere is, at least, one person, along the line of this can- 
veyance of deceit, who condemneth herself in that which site 
ulloweth ; w1k>, in tlie language of Paul estcfeming tlie prac- 
tice to be unclean, to terwill it be unclean ', who will per- 
foriii her task with tlifT offence of lierown conscience, and to 
whom, tlierefore, it will indeed be evil ; who cannot 
render obedience in this matter to her earthly superioi'. 
})ut, by an act, in whicli she dees not stand -clear auci 
unconscious of guilt before God; and with whom, there- 
fore, Uic sad consequence of what we can call nothing- else 
tlian a biit iuirous combination against tlie principles and 
prus|)ectA<>r the lower orders, is — that, as she has not 
cleaved fully nnto the Lord, and has not kept by tlie ser- 
vice of tlie one Master, and has not forsaken all but His 
bidding, she cannot be the disciple of Christ. 

** Ajod let us just ask a master or mistress, w1h> can thus 
make free with tlie moral pcinciple of tlieir servants in one 
instance, how they can look for pure or correct principles 
from them in otlier instances 1 wliat right liave thev to , 
complain of unfaitlifulness against themselves, who nave * 
deliberately seduced anotlier into a habit of nnfaithfuhiess 
apinst God 1 Are they so utterly unskilleil in the niiste- 
nes of oor nature, as not to perceive tliat tlie servant 
wliom you h^ve unght to He, has gotten such rudiments 
of education at your hand, as that, witliout any furtlicr 
help, he can now teacli himself to prlouiT— and yet 
nothuig more frequent than k>ud and angry oompUitn- 
ings against the treachery of servants ; as irin the general 
wreck of their other pnnoiples, • principle of consifkra^ 
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niisaloa of bankruptcy ; bat %viH oertkiniy dome, if he can, 
bj'-and-by," when tte ctuinces are, that ll>e physician is* 
enjoy^ing himself over his book and his fire, aud the law^'er 
abo,' congratulating themselves on having escaped that ter- 
rible bore, a party, at the expence of teachin| their wife, or 
daughter, or son, to tell what they call, a white lie ! But, I 
would ask those Others, and those mothers \^ho make . 
tbeir chililren the bearers of similar excuses, whether af- 
ter giVing them such commissione,*they could conscien- 
tiously resent any breacii of veracity, or breach of confi- 
dence, or deception, committed by their children in mat- 
ters of mone importance. " Ce west f/ue U premier jpa« 
^ coute,*' says the proverb ; and I believe that habttu- 
al, permitted, and encouraged lying, in littJe and seemingly 
unimportant tilings, leads to want of truth and principle 

tion of the good and interest of their employer, and who 
has at tlie same time been their seducer, was ta survive 
ip all its power and sensibility. It is just such a retribu- 
tion as was to be looked for. It is a recoil, upon their 
own heads, of the mischief which they themselves have 
^i^nated. It is the temporal port of the punishment 
which they have to bear for the sin of oor tftxt; but not 
the whole of it : fiir better for them both that both per- 
imi and property were east into the sea, than that they 
should stand the reokoniog of that day, when called to 
give an account of the souls that they have murdered, and. 
the blood of so miglirty a «Ustruetion is required at their* 



These remarks at first made part of a chapter on the 
lie of convenience, bat thinking them not suited to that 
ptriod of my work, I took them ont again, and not being 
able to introidttce them in any aubaeouent cbaplier, becaoae 
they treat of one porticabur fie, and not of lying in gen»> 
nd, I have been obhgad to oonlent nyaelf with patting then 
•« a note*. 
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lb gijlpt and a^m omtter? ;- for when the faiurnery«r ye»- 
trictnre prindplv'is once thrown dovra,xio one* can my 
where a stop win 6».|M]t to the inroads and the destmc- 
tioD. '•- , . 

I foi^ot in the first edidtm of my work, tq nqtioe one 
falsehood which is only'toobfVen uttered by youi^ wom- 
en in a ball-room ; bat I shall nbw mention it Ynh doe 
Teprehensions, though I scarcely know under what 
Md tociass it. 1 uirnk, however, that it may^ be named 
without impropriety, one of the Liks of Conys- 

NIE5CX. 

Bat, I cannot do- better than give an extract on this 
subject, from a letter addressed to me ^ a friend, on read- 
ing this book, in which she has had the kindness to praise, 
aiM tto still greater kindness to admonish me.* She says, 
as foHows : — ** One falsehood that is very often uttered ay 
the lips of youth, I trust not without a blush you have pas- 
sed unnoticed ; and, «isl always considered it no venial 
one, I will take the present opportunity of pointing out 
its impropriety. A young lady, when asked by a gentle-*' 
man to dance, whom she does not approve, %vifl, without 
hesitation, say, though unprovidcMl with any other partner, 
•* If I dabce I am engHged ;" this positive untruth is cal- 
cnlated to wdund the feelings of the person to whom it is 
addressed, for it generally happens that such person dis- 
covers he has been deceive, as well as rejected. It is very 
seldom ^hat youi^ inen, to whom it would really be im- 
proper that a ladyvshouldgive her hand for the short time 
ooeopied in one or two dances, are admitted into our poh- 
lie places ; hot, in such a case, gouM not a reference be 
made by her, to any friends who .are present ; pride and 
vanity too oflen prompt the refusal, and, because the offer* 
ed partner has not samciently sacrificed to the grtioes, is 
iitue versed *< in the poetry of motion/' or derives no oonse- 

* Vide a (printed) letter addressed <* to Ifn. Opie» 
with observations on her recent publication,*' ** lUnstra- 
tionaof Lyiqg in all its Branches." The anthoress ia 
Susan Reeve, wifis of Dr. tleeve, M. 0., and danghtar 
of £. Bonbota of Bungay, anthoress of many ioteresting 
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qoence from the poiwesgion of rank, or riclws, he is treat* 
ed with what he most feel to be contempt.* True nolite- 
neiBy which has its oeat in the heart, would scorn thcis to 
wound another, and the real votaries of sincerity would 
never so violate its rules to escape a temporary mortiBca- 
tion." 

I shall jpnly add» that I have entire tiniiy of sentiment 
with the foregoing extract. 

Here I beg leave to insert a short Tale, illustrative ol 
IA$t of Conbenienee, 



PROJECTS DEFEATED. 

TusRE are & great many match-makers in the world ; 
beings who dare to take on themselves ihefearfijU retpon* 
tibimy of bringing two persons together into that solemn 
nnion which only deatli or guilt can dissolve^ and thus 
make themselves answerable for the possible misery of two 
of iiheir felbw-creatures. 

One of these busv match-makers, a gentleman named 
Byrdme, was very desirous that Heni^y Sandford, a rela- 
tion of his, should become a married man ; and ^ called 
one mominff to inform him that he had at length met with 
a young lady who would, lie flattered himself, suit liim in 



ling to accompany his relation to the lady's house, where, 
on Byrome's invitati(»i, he found that he was expected to 
drink tea. 

The young lady in question, whom I shall call Lydia 
L-- — flivfld with her widowed aunt, who had brought her 
and her sbtsrs up, and supplied to them the place of par- , 
enta, kwt in their infancy. She liad bestowed on them an' 
e^tfensive and showy ewicaUoa; had, both by precept and 
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tfiample, giTen every worldly poluh to tbeir maimers ; ^nd 
had taught them to aet off their beaaty by tasteful and fiish- 
ioinable dress :-^that~i8, she had done for them all that she 
dioaght was necessary tabe done ; and she, as well as By- 
rome, believed that they possessed every requisite to make 
the marringe state happy. 

But Henry Sandfoni was not so easy to please. He 
Yabed personal beauty and external accomplishments 
fiur below christian graces and moral virtues ; and was re* 
wrfved i^^ver to unite himself to a woman whose conduct 
was not entirely under the guidance of a strict religious 
principle. 

Lyoia L was not in the room when Sandford arriv- 
ed} but he very soon had cause to doubt the moral integri- 
ty of her aunt and sisters ; for, on Byromc's saying, ** I 
liope yeu are not to have any company but ouraelveii te- 
day,'* the aunt replied. " Oh, no ; we put off some com- 
pany that we expected, because we thought you would like 
to lie alone ;** and one of the sisters added, ** Yes ; I 
wrote to the disagreeable P ' ' d , informing tliem that my 
aimC was too unwell, with one of her bad headaches, to see 
company ;'*' •* and I," said the other, ** called on the ^ 
G s , and said that we wished them to come anotlier 
day, because the beaux, ^ whom they liked best to meet 
were ewpiged."— ** Admirable !" cried Byrome» «* Let 
v9onien alone for excuses !'* while Sandford looked grave,^ 
and wondered how anv one could think admirable what to 
him appeared so repreliensible. ** However," thought he, 
** Jjyata had no share in this treachery and white lying-, 
but may dislike them, as I do.*' Soon aft^r she maj^ her * 
appearance, attired for con«|aest; and so. radiant did 
•be seem in her youthful V>vemie8s and ^raoe, that Sand- 
ford earnestly hoped she bad better principles than her 



IhmefledOn rapid wings; and Byrome and the two 
eUer sisteiH ^equently Gonsratukited each other that *< the 

dingveeabfe P a and tiresome G s" had not been 

aBowed to come, and destroy, as they would have_done» 
the fAsmme of the afternoon. But Lydia did not join in 
this eonveriation ; and Sandford was glad of it. Th^ 
iMm paMd iattliwiiato ii|6«e «d o^ 
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ill looking over some beaotifiil drawiugs of Lyra's ; )»t 
die eveniw was to oonclode with a French canie a ^At-de- 
9oei^t^ which Saadford was acquainted with, and which 
would give Lydia an opportunity of telling a 9tory graoe- 
fiiUy. 

The h 8 lived in a pleasant Tillage near the town 

where Sandford and Byronie resided ; and a long evenup 
of fine trees led to their door ; when, jost as the aunt was 
pmntinff oat their beaoty to Sandfoisd she exclaimed, ** .Qh 
dear, girls* what shall we do 1 there is Mrs. Garthew now 
ttitering the avenue ! Not at home^ John ! not at home VJ 
she eagerly vociferatedi " My dear aunt, that will not do 
lor her," cried the ddeat sister $ for she will ask forns all 
in turn, and inquire ^bere we are, that she may so after 
us.»»— .« True,*^ said the other, « and if we adroit her, she 
irso severe and methodistical, thai she will moil aUour 
eiyoymeat.*' << However, in she must oome,^' observed" 
the aunt ; ** for, as she b an old friend, I should not like 
to affront her." 

Sandford was just going to say, *' If she be an old friend, 
admit her, by all means y* when on lookira; at Lydia, who 
had been silent all tiiis time, and was, he nattered himself, 
of his way of thinking he saw her put her 6nger archly to 
her noee, and heard her esdaim, " I have it ! Uiere, there ; 
go all of you into tlie next room, and close the door !*' she 
then bounded gracefully down the avenue, while Sandford, 
with a degree of pain which he couM have scarcely thought 
potsible, heard one of the sisters say to Byrome, " An ! 
Lydia is to be trusted ; she telb a white lie with such an 

' innoceiit fook, that no one can swpect her." <*Wbata 
vahiafale accomplishment," thoueht Sandford,** in a woman! 
-what a recommendation in a wife !" and he raaUy dread> 
ad llie foir deceiver's return. 

* She came buck, ** nothing doubting," and. smiling with 
great eelf-compboency, said, " It was very fortuaate that 
It was I who met her ; for I have nuire presenoe of mipd 
than you, my dear sisters. The good soul had seen the 
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raeollMied ha* gresilApead of infection, and told btr t^ 
SB the ttrahns fever was in the TiBage* I feared it was oaiv 
too posnole that mjrpoor anot had cauf ht it !*' — ** Onpi- 
tal V* cried the aunt and Byrone ! ** IteaOy, Lydia, thai 
was even oot-doinff youraelf," cried her eldest sister. 
'* Poor Oarthewj ! I shoold not wonder, if she came at all 
Bear the house, that she went home, and took to her bed 
firon alarm !" 

Even Byrome was ihbcked at this onfeeiing speech ; and 
COoM not help-observing, that it would be hara indeed if 
SQDh was the result, to a good old firiegd, of an affectionate 
UMiBiry. ** True,*' replied Lydia, ** and I hope and trust 
ibe will not really super ; but, tbov^b very good, she is 
tery trooblesome ; and oould we but keep op the hum for 
a my or two, it would be such a comfort to us ! as she 
comes very often, and now caqnot endure cards, or any rou- 
sie, fxit hymn-singine.'* 

** Then I am gbd she was not admitted ;'* said By- 
rome, who saw with pain, by Sandford's fokled arms and 
crave countenance that a change in his feeliqgs towards 
Lydia had taken place. Nor was he deceived : — Sandibrd 
was indeed gazing intently, but not as before, with almost 
overpowering admiration, on the conscioosly-bluehii^ ob- 
ject of it. No ; he was likening her, as he gazed, to the 
beautiful apples that are said to grow on the shores of the 
Dead Sea, whidi tempt the traveller to pluck, and eat, but 
are filled only with dust and bitter ashes. 

*' But we are Joosiug time,'* said Lydta ; *' let us bwin 
oar French game f Sandford coldly bowed assent; but 
he knew not what she said ; he was so inattentive, that he. 
had to forfeit contimially ;— he spoke not ; — he smiled not ; 
—except with a sort of sarcastic expression ; and Lydia 
felt oonseions that she had htt Aim, though she knew not 
why ; for her moral sease was too dull for her ta conceive 
the effect which her felsehood, and want of feeling, to- 
wards an old pioos friend, had produced on him. This 
consciousness was a painful one, as Sandford was hand- .' 
some, sensible, and nch ; therefore, he was what match-, 
seeking girls (odious vulgarity !) call a good eotcA. Be- 
sides, Byrome had told her that she might depend on mat- 
lag a oeaquesi of his relation, Hanry Sandfefd. The 
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dveoinf » therefore, wbick began wo bijgbdy ended m pum 
iusd mortificatioD, both te Saadfiird and Ljpdiiu The for- 
mer was impatient to depart ae soon at nqiper wag over» 
and the latter, piqued, disappointed,' and akaosC dejected* 
did not join bar swterB io soliciting bim to staT* 

«' Weli," said Byrome, as 4Boon as they left the bonee, 
*< How do yon like the beautifal aooompfisbed Lydaa 1"-^ 
« She is beautiful and accomplished ; but that is «11."— 
** Nay, I km sure you seemed to admire her exoeediokly, 
till just now, and paid her more aninmted attention warn 
I ever saw yoa pay any woman before.**—^* True ; but I 
soon found that she w& as faollow-bearted as she is four." 
— ^<~Oh ! 1 suppose yon mean the .deception which A» 
practised on the old lady. Well ; where was the gr«sa( 
harm o( that 1 she only told a white lie ; and nobody, thai 
is not a puritan, scruples to do that, yon jcnow." 

" I am no puritan, as yon term it ; yet I scmple it ; 
bnt, if I were to be betrayed into such meanness, (and no 
one perhaps can be alwavs on his guard,) I should blush 
to have it known; but this girl seemdl to glory in her 
shame, and to be proud ot the diagracefol readiness with 
which she uttered her falsehood."—'* I must own that I 
was surprised she did not express some regret at being 
forced to do what she did,'ia order to prevent our pleasuro 
from beu^ spoiled.'*—" Why should she 1 Like yoorself 
she saw no harm in a whUe JU ; but, mark me, Byroaiey 
the woman whom I marry shall not think theie is sash a 
thing as a white lie ;-:-«he shall think all lies black ; be« 
Caose tlie intention of oil lies is to dccstne ; and, from the 
highest authority, we are forbidden to deceive one another* 
I assure yoa, tlmt if I were married to Lydia, 1 should die* 
trust her expressions of love towards aoe ; — ^I should sus- 
pect that she married my fortnne, not one ; and that, wben« 
ever strong temptatioa oiSered» sha would deceive me aa 
readiW as, for a very slight one indeed, she deceived tfaa| 
kind uiend who came on an errand of leva, and was sent 
away alarmed, and anxious, by this yoong hypocrite'a nn- 
blasbing fotsehood! — ^Trust me, Byrome, that my wife 
shall be a strict moralist."—" What ! a moral phiiascH 
pherl'*— "No; a for better thing. SheahaUbea Aim- 
9h reiifing cArisfion ;-- tfaenoe she will be capable of 
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J die tenth, even to her owp aMademutMrn;—- end^ 
on an oocaBions, her lear of man vin31 be wboUy anbeewienC 
to her fear of her Creator." 

" And, pray, how cam you ever b^ able to aaeure yoor^ 
self that any girl is this paragon 1"~-" Surely, if what we 

call chance c^d so easily exhibit to me Lydia in al( 

the ugliness of her falsehood, it may equally, one day or 
other, disclose to me some other eirl in all the beauty of 
her truth. Till then I hope I shall have resolution enoush 
|o remain a bachelor.'* — *' Then,*' replied Dyrome, shalc- 
ing his head, *< I most bid you good night, an old bachelor 
in prospect and in perpetuity I'^ And as he returned hie 
fiirewen, Sandford s^bed to think that bis prophecy was 
only too likely to be fulfilled ; since his obeewation htid 
convinced him that a strict adherence to truth, on little as 
well as-on great occasions, is, though one of the most IM- 
p<IRT>aT^ the fiAKK3T of all virtues**' . 



CHAPTER VII. 

O^ Lies OF IHTBRXST. 

Tvxsi lies are various, and afe more excinablie, imd leaf 
offimeive, than many others. 

The paie ragged o^gar, who, to add to the effect of his 
or her ill looks tells ot the large family which does not ex- 
ist, has « strong motive to deceive m the penury which 
does ;— and one cannot consider as a very abandtmed liar« 
the tradeunan, wlio tells you lie cannot afford to come 
down to^lie price whicliyou oflfer, because he gave almost 
as moeh IbrUie goods himself. It is not from persons like 
these that we meet with the most disgusting marks of 
interested fidadiood. It is vyhen habitual and petty ly. 
ipg ptofioNi W hpa of those whom indcpeideaoe pve. 
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aerve '6nom nuy stroo^ temptation to violate truth, and 
whom religion and education might have taught to val- 
ue it. 
The foUowii^ story vrill illustrate the Lies of Ihtki^- 

KST, 



THE SKREExX, or « NOT AT HOME." 

The wi(^w of Govemer Atbeling retaraed from the 
- East Indies, old, rich, and ehildless ; and as she had none 
but ^*effy distant ivlatioDs^ her affections naturally turned 
towards the earliest fiiends of her youth ; (Hie of whom 
i^&found still livin^t. and residing in a huge country*town. 
She therefore hned a huuse and ground adjacent, in a 
. village very near to that lady's abcNie, and became not on- 
ly her frequent but welcome guest. I'his old friend was a 
widow in narrow circumstances, « itli four daushters slen- 
derly provided fot ', and slio justly concluded mat, if slic 
and Let family could endear themselves to their opulent 
guest, they should in all probability inherit 8<>o|e of her 
property. In the meanwhile, as she never visited tliem 
without bringing with ber, in great abundance, whatever 
was wanted for the tal>le; and«mjght therefore lie said to 
contribute to their maintenance, without seeming to intend 
to do so, they took incessant pains to conciliate her more 
and more every da^^ by flatteries iihich she did not see 
' through, and attentions which she deeply felt. SUU, the 
Livingstones were not in spirU united to tlieir amiablo 
guest. The sorrows of her hetut had led ber, ))y slo^ de- 
grees, to seek refuge in a religious coursie of liie ; and, 
spite of her proneness to self-deception^ she ooulTnot con- 
ceal from herself that, on this ijnportant sul)jo«t, the Liv- 
ingstones had never thought seriously, , aj^d were, as yet. 
entirely women of the world. But sliU li^fffxt longed 
to be attached to sometlur^ ; and as 0K- JBved af^ 
iMtiom craved some 4«ily food, she ^^^liei«eir 
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to love tl^is pbnsible, aniQsiiig, agreeable^ ami MeflH 
ingly-afibctionate family ; and she every day lived iirhopey 
that, by her precepts and example, she should nkimaieiy 
tear them from that *; world they loved loo well." Sweet 
and precious to tlieir own souls, are the illusions of 
die good ; and the deceived East-Indian was happy, bo- 
use she did not understand the tniQ nature of the Livii^ 



ving- 
stones. 

On the conunry, so fascinated was she by what slie fun- 
cied they were, or miglit become, that she took verj^ rnile 
notice of a diame-fac^, awkward, retiring, silent girl, the 
only cliild of the dearest friend that lier childliood and her 
youth liad known, — and who had been purposelv nMroduc 
ed to her only as Fanny Barnwell, If or tlie Living 
stones were too selfish, and too prudent, to let their rich 
friend know that tliis poor girl was the orphan of Fann}^ 
Beaumont, IVithkolding, therefore, tlie most import 
tantpart oiihe truth, tliey only informed her that Fanny 
Barnwell ^vas an ori>han, who was glud to live anions^t 
her friends, tliat site might make her small income suffi- 
cient for her wants^; taking care not to add tliat slie was ' 
mistaken in suppotTing tliat Fanny Beaumont, wliose long 
silence and sniMequent deatli she had bitterly depk>red» 
liad died childless ; for tliat she liad married a second hus- 
band, hf whom slie had the poor orphan in questioii, and 
had livM many years in sorrow and obecwiiy, the result 
o( this un))ni<ient marriage; resolving, liotvevcr, in order 
to avoid accidents, tliat (aqny's visit slionld not be of long 
duration. In tlie mean while, tlicy confided in tlie securi- 
ty afforded tliem by what may be called their passite 
LIE OF inteiCkst. But, w order to make "asswance 
doubly sure," they had also recourse to the act'iye lie of 
interest; and, in order to frighten Faiuiy from ever 
(fairii^ to inform their visitor tliat slie was the child of 
Faally Beaumont, tliey assured her that tliat lady was so 
cm'Q^-fjI j-,iJi!:Tt her |K>or luoilier, for liaving married lier 
uiiwordiy tutU&r tliHt no oi>e ilared to mention lier name to 
Ikt j becauao U miver failed to draw fnmi her tlie most 
violent ftliuse of ber once iltmeat friend. ** And you kuow» 
Fatiiiy,'" ibcy ivok core lo sidd, " That you could notljeoir 
10 lujar j'Qur poor molk;!- abiMd."— ** No ; that I eoolil 
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•ot» infeedy" wm tbe weepiag girPn answer ; tbe Livin^- 
Btones iheff^Ban Mt safe and satisfied. However, it sull 
blight aot bb amiss to make the old lady dislike Fanny, if 
they could ; they contrived to render the poor girl's virtue 
tbe means of doing her iqjury. 

Fanny's mother could not bequeath much money to lier 
child; but she had end^ivbared to enrich her with princi* 
pies wad piety. Above all, she had impressed her with the 
strictest regard (at truth ; — and ihe Livingstones artfully 
contrived to make her integrity tbe means of displeasing 
their E^t-India friend. 

. This good old lady's chief failing was believing impli- 
citly wlutt ever was said in her commendation : not Uiat 
she loved flattery, but that she liked to beheve slie had 
conciliated igooaHOf// ; and being sincere her$e^, she nev- 
er thought of distrusting the sincerity of others. 

Nor was she at all vain of her once.iine person, and finer 
face, or impropei'ly fond (^ dress, ^till, from an almost 
pitiable degree of bonhQmmie, she allowed the Living- 
stones to meat her as th^ liked ; and, as they chose to 
BUike her wear fashionable and .young-k>okinff attire, in 
wMoh th^ declared that she looked *< so handsome ! and 
ao well !' ' she believed they were the best judses of what 
was proper for her, and always replied, ** Well, dear 
fiends, it is entirely a matter of indifference to me; so 
dress me as you please ;" whUe the Livingstones, not 
btHiving that it was a matter of indifference, used 
to laqgh, as soon as she was gone, at her obvious credulity. 

-But this uKenerous and treacbatxis conduct excited 
SQch strong indienatioa in the usually gentle Fanny, that 
die eoifld not h^p expressing her sentiments concemiBg 
it ; and by that means made them the mere eager to be- 
tray her into oflfending their unsuspicious friend. The^ 
therefore asked Fanny, in her presence, one day, whether 
their dear guest did not dress most beeominglff ? 

The poor girl made sundry sheepish and awku-ard 
contortions, now kiekiag down> and then looking up ; — 
mable tjo lie, vet afraid tell the truth.-*" Why do you not 
rephr, Fanny 1" said the artfiil qoestioner. " Is she not 
'Vrott diealed r'— ** Not ui my opinion," fauhered out the 
JCHMritedgSjPk •• And, pray, lite Barnwell»" said the 
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old Iwly, •• wllat \tbn of nt/ tfraes i!o yoii ^RmpptwBV* 
After a pause, F^iiiiiy took cdurage to reiily, ** all of it, 
msulani. ' — " Why 1 do you tUink it too young for me v* 
— «■" I do." — '* A ptiiin-spokcn young pei*8on that !" fhe 
obeervod in a tone of pique ; — while the Livingstonen ex- 
claimed, ** iutncrtiiient ! ridicnlous !*' — and Fanny was 
glad to leave the room, feeling excessive pain at having 
hecn forced to wound tlie feelings of one wnoni slie wisliod 
lo lie pcrmiued to love, because slie , had once been her 
mother's dearest friend. After this scene, the Livingstones, 
|Huily from tlie love of mischief, and partly (rom the love 
of fun, used to put similar questions to Fanny^ in the oM 
lady's presence, till, at last, disfileased and indignant at 
licr bluntness and ill-breeding, she scarcely notk«d or 
e{M}ke to her. In tlie meanwhile,. CeciKa Livingstone 
became an object of increasing interest to her ; for 
slic had a lover to wliom she was greatly attaclied ; but 
who would not be in a situation to marry fi>r many yearL 

I'his young man was frequently at die liouiei &S(r iwai 
as i^^liic andattentive to the old buly, wliea she was pre- 
sent, as ttiC rest of tlie fiunily ; but, iHce them, he was ever 
ready to indidge In a laugh at lier credulous simplicity, and 
ei^pecially at her continually expressing her belief, as w«0 
as her hupes, that they were all beginning to think less of 
tnti present world, a^d more of the^ext ; and as Alfred 
Lawrie, Cecilia's lover^ as well as the Livit^tonet, pot- 
eessed no inconsiderable power of raimlckry, they exercu- 
ed them with great effect on tbe mannec and tones of ber 
whom they caUed. the over-drefsed saint, unreBtrained, 
alas ! by the conscioosness that she was their present, and 
wonld, as they expected, be their /ufnre, bene&ctre«s. 

That confiding and unsuspecting being was, meanwhile, 
considering; that though her health was injured by a long 
restdience lo^ a warm climate, she might still live many 
yeans ; and that, as Cecilia might not therefore possew 
• " ....... •■> her till «« youth 

'{better to give it 

'sheiaidtoher- 

^If (tears rushbg into her eyM as'the thought of 69 Imp- 
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pineoi which she vna^gqlng to impact,) <«and then the 
young people can marqr directly !" 

She t<K>k this resolution one day when ^lue Livingstones 
believed that she had left her home on a visit. Conse- 
ooently, having no expectation of seeing her for some 
fine, they had taken advantage of her lonff vainly-expected 
fibsence to tnake »oipe engagements which they knew she 
would have exccasaively disapproved. But though as yet, 
they knew it not, the old lady had been forosd to put 
off her visit ; a circumstance which slie did not at all re- 
gret, as it enabled her to go sooner on her benevok«t er- 
rend. 

The engagement of tlie Livii^stones for that day was a 
rehersal of a private play at their house, which tliey were 
afterwards, and during their saintly friend's, absence, to 
perform at the house of a friend ; and a lai^e room, called 
the library, in which there was a wide, commodious skreen, 
was selected as the scene of action. 

Fanny Bart(well, who disliked private and other thea- 
tricakas much as tlifeir old friend lierself, was to have no 
part in the performance^ biitj as they wers disappointed 
in their prompter that evening, she was, though with gnat 
difficulty, persuaded to perform tlie office, for that night 
4>nly. 

It was to be a dress rehersal ; and the parties were in 
the midst of adorning themselves, when to their great con- 
sternation, tliey saw their supposed distant friend coming^ 
op the street, and' evidently intending tliem a visit. What 
was to be don6 ^ To admit her was iinpossible. They 
therefore called up a new servant, who oifiy came to xhua 
the day before, who did not know tlie worldly consequence 
of their unwelcome guest ; and Cecilia said to her, " you 
see thai old lady yonder ; when she knocks, be sure you 
say that we are not at home s and you had better add, 
that we shall not be home tiU bed-time j*' Ihus adding^ 
the lie of coMVEfiriXNCE to other deceptions. Accor- 
dingly, when she knocked at the door, the girl spoke aa 
she was desired to do^ or ratlier she improved upon it ; for 
she said that '* bar ladies had been out all day, and would 
not return till two o^ckMsk in the morning.^' — ^'Indeed ! 
that is aoforcmiate ;" said their disapnunfeed .visitor* Mop- 
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ping to defiberate whether the shoald not ieave a note 
of agreeable rarpriae for Cecilia ; but the girl, who held 
the door in hor baad> seemed so impatieot to get rid of 
her, that she resolyed not to write, and then turned away. 

The girl was really in haste to return to the hitchesL; 
for slie was gossiping with an old fellow-sei-vant. Sfle 
therefore neglected to so hack to her anxious employers ; 
but Cecilia ran down me back stairs, to interrogate her, 
exclaiming, ** Well ; what did slie say 1 I hope she did 
not suspect that we were at home." — " No, to be sure 
not. Miss ; — ^how should she 1 — for I said even more than 
you told me to say," repealing her additions ; bein§ eager 
to prove her claim to the confidence of her new mistress. 
*' But are you sure that she is really gone from the door 1*' 
— ^■^ To be sure. Miss.''—" Still, I wish you could go and 
see; because we have not seen her pass the window, 
tliouffh we hear] the door shut." — " Dear me. Miss, how 
should vou T for I looked out after her, and I saw her go 
down the street voder the windows, and turn .... 
yes^-^I am sure that I saw her turn into a shop. How- 
ever, I will go and look, if you debire it." She did so ; 
and certainly saw nothing of the dreaded guest. There- 
fore, her young ladies finished their preparations, devoid 
of fear. But the truth was, that the girl, little aware of the 
importance of thiff unwelcomed lady, and concluding she 
could not be nfrien^, but merelv some iroublesome no- 
body, showed her contempt and her anger at beii^ detain- 
ed so long, by throwing to the street-door with Bi:ch vio- 
lence, that it did not really close ; and the old lady, who had 
brderad her carriage to come (or her at a certain hour, and 
waa determined, on second thoughts, to sit down and wait 
for it, was able unheard, to push open the door> and to en- 
ter the Ubrary uqperceived ; — for the girl lied to those who 
bade her lie, when she said she saw her walk awav. 

In tliat room Mfs. Athorling found a sofa ; ana thougli 
she wondo^ at seeing a lar^e skreen opened before it, she 
seated herself on it, and, being fatigued with her walk, 
sooo' fell asleep. But her slumber was broken uo- 
pleaeaiftly ; for she heard* as she awdke, the following 
dialogue, on the entrance of Cecilia and her lover aecom- 
Danied by Fanny. ** W«llrr-I am so gfaid we got rid of 
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Mra. Atfaeriiig so cnsHy !" cried Cecilia. '* 'Hut new 
•girl seems a|M. Some servants deny one so as to show 
one i's sX iwitte."— *tl sbouid like them the better for it»'* 
said Fanny. " I hate to see any one ready at telliog a 
fabiehood/'-<-<* Poor little conscientious, dear !" said the 
loVer, mimicking tier, " one would diink the dressed-up 
saint had made you as melhodistioil as herself/* ** \V1iat, 
I suppose, MufS Fanny, yon would liave Imd us let tlie oU 
quiz in."—** 'l*o be sure 1 woukl ; and 1 \vonder youcoukl 
be ilenicd to so kind a friend. — Poor dear Mrs. AUierling ! 
how Iturr site would be, if she knew you were at home 1" 
, ...(* Poor dear, indeeil ! I>o not fae so afiected, Fanny. 
How should you care for Mip Ailierling, wlieayou know 
that site dislikes you !"•—** Dutlikta me *. Oli yes ; I fear 
she docs !"—>** I am sure Khe does," replied Cecilia; ** for 
^'oti are downright rude to her. Did you not say, only the 
day before yesterday, when site sakl. There, Miss Bam- 
well, I ho|)e I have at last gotten a cap which you like,— 
No ; I am sorry to say ^ou have not TV-** 1*0 be sure I 
did; — I «ouklnot tell a falsehood, even to please Mrs. 
Athcrling, tliough she was my own dear motlier's dearest 
friend." — ** Your mother's friend, Fanny 1 I never lieard 
that before ;" said tlie lover. ** Did you no*, know tliat» 
Alfred V* said Cerilia ; eagerly adding, ** but Mrs. Ather^ 
Ung does not know it ;'' givins him a meaning look* us if 
to say, ** and do not you ten her." — ♦* Would slie did 
know it V* said Funny moivnfully, ** for though I dare not 
tell her so, fest sh« should abuse my poor mother, as vou 
say she would, Cecilia, because slie was so angry at her 
marriage with my misguided fatlier, still, 1 think siie would 
k>ok kindly on her once dear friend's orplian chikl, and 
like me, in spite of my honesty.''—** No, no, silly girl ; 
honesty is usually its own reward. Alfred, what Jo you 
tliink f Our old friend, wlio is not very penetrating, said 
one <iay to lier, i suppose you think my" caps to yomig for 
me ; and tlmt the young person replied. Yes, madam, I 
4o."— ** And would do so again, Cecilia ;— and it was liir 
more friemlly and kind to say so than flatter her on her dress 
as you do, and then laugh at her when her bock is turned. 
I hate to hear any one mimicked and laughed at; and 
more especially my mamma's old friend.' V^Tkers, there* 



Md I your sentioiaitality inakes am akk. But oemim. 1 1^ 
i»faegui/'--« Yes," cried Alfred, " let ut nhe^ivc^Mttkti 
before the rest of the party come. I ahould like to hfiw 
Mra. Athediog'a exolamatiobs, if the knew what we W«« 
bini^. She would say thus:'' .... Here be gafji 
amoBt accurate represeDtsstioa of the poor pld la4y'« voicf). 
and manner, and her fencied abuse of private theatricalfp, 
whHe Cecilia crieil, "bcava! bravo!" and Fsit^nyt 
*• sliame ! shame !'' till the otiier Livii^rtones, and the r^«t 
of the company, who now entered, drowned her cry ia thaic 
loud applauses and louder laughter. 

The old lady, whom surprise, anger, and wounded n^Or 
sibilitY, had hitherto kept nUnt and ttili in hcfinvolnq^ 
tary hiding-place, now rose up, and mounting on the sofiiy 
looked over the top of the skreen, fuU of reproachful msaxir.' 
iney on the conscious offenders ! 

What a moment, to them, of overwhelming surprise and 
consternation I The cheeks, flushed with malicious triumplf 
and satirical pieasnre, became covered with the deep^. 
blush of detected treachery, or pale with fisar of its conse- 
quences 5— and the eyes, so lately beaming with uqg^er- 
ous,. injurious satisfaction, were now cast, with painnti 
shame, upon the ground, unable to meet the jm^tly ind^r 
nantgkince of her, whose kindness they had repaid with 
inch palpable and base iilgratitnde ! ** An admirable UkQ- 
ness indeed, Alfred Lawrie," said their undeceived dupo. 
breaking her perturbed silence, and coming down frPW hpr" 
elevation ; « but it will cost vou more than you are at pres- 
ent aware of.— But whoatlboul" she added, addressii^ 
Fanny (who, though it might have been a moment of tri- 
umph to her, felt and looked as if slie had been a sharer iQ 
(be gnilt,) ** Who art thou, my honourable, kind girll And 
who was your mother T'— •" Your Fanny Beaumont,'' re- 
plied the quick-feeling orphan, bursting into tears. " Faii- 
ay Beaumont's child ! and it was concealed from me! 
said she, foUing the weeping girl to her heart. « But it 
was all of a piece ;— all treachery and insincerity, from ttm 
besianinff to the end. However, I am undeceived before* 
WM to late." She tlien disclosed to the detected family het 
generous motive for the unexpected visit ; and declared bei 
fliailkfiikimifor i^had takswi place, as far as she wa« 
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taiBif ooBCerned $ &o«!i rfie eould not but de^^ 
chrikiaa, the diiOQiverea tunNtnde of those wfaqoi she had 

' <• I hvre now," idie continoed, << to make anMnds to one 
whsm I have hitherto not treated kindly ; but I have at 
ftMth been enabled to discover an undeserved friend, amidst 
undeserved foe^. .... My dear child,*' added she, 
twrtias Fanny's daik ringlets, and igazing fearfully in her 
Ooe, " I inust hav» been blind^ as well as blinded, not to 
aee yoar likeness to your dear mother.— Will you live with 
me, Fanny, and be unto me as a dadghtebI"— «*Oh, 

. most gladly !" was the eager and agitated reply. « You 
artful creature !" exclaimed Cecilia, pale with ra|e and 
mortification, « You knew very well that site was b^und 
tiie skreen.''— ^* I know that sfae could not know it," re- 
plied the old lady ; "and you. Miss Livingstone, assert 
what you do not yourself believe. But come, Fanny, let 
us'go and meet my carriage ; for, na doubt your presence 
Jbere is now as unwelcome as mine.'* But Fanny lingered, 
as if reluctant to depart. She could not bear to leave the 
livjagstones in anger. They had been kind to her ; and 
she would fain have parted with them affectionately ; but 
they all preserved a sullen indignant silence, and sooriHully 
repelled "her advances.—" You see tliat you must not tar- 
ry here, my goodgiry observed the old |ady smiling g 
«• ao let us depart." They did so ; leaving the Liv- 
ingstones and the lover, not deploring their fault, but 
lamenting their detection ;— kameating aim the hour wliea 
they added the lies of corv-BiriSNCS to their other decep- 
tiaas, and had thereby enabled dieir unsuspecting dupe to 
detect those fiilsehoodEs, the result of their avaricious tears, 
" 'i may be justly entitl«d the Lixs of iivtxrsst. 
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CBCAFXXR Tin. 

LIES OF FIRST-RATE MAI.I6H1TT. 

Lies or first-rate maligkitt come next to be 
ooDBidered : and I tliink that I am right in '.isserting that 
Boch lies,— 4ics intended vnlfuUy to destroy tne reputation 
of men and women, to injnre their characters in public or 
private estimation, and for ever cluud over tlieir prospects 
m life, — are less frequent than falsehoods of any other des- 
cription. 

Not that malignity is an nnfremient feeling ;— not that 
dislike, or envv, or jealousy, wooki not gladly vent itself 
in many a malignant fiilsehood, or otlier eflbrts of tlie same 
Jcind, against ti^peadfe and fame of its often innocent and 
unconsciotts objects ;--but that the arm of tlie law, in stjme 
meaturt at least, defends reputations : and if it should not 
have been able to deter the slanderer from his purpose, it 
can at least avenge the slandered. 

Still, such is the prevailing tendency, 1n society, to prey 
on the reputations of others (especially of those who arc 
' at all diMtingttUhed, either in pdbtic or private life ;) such 
the propensity to impute bai$ motives to ouod ac- 
TiONS : so common the ^ndlike pleasure of finding or im- 
agining blemishes in beings on whom even a motive-judg- 
ing world in general eazes ivitli respectful admiration, and 
bestows the sacred tribute of well-earned piaise; that 1 
am convinced there are many persons, worn both in 
mind and body by the consciousness of bein^ tlte objects 
of caluomies and suspiciom which they liave it not In their 
power to oombat) wlw steal broken-heartM to Uieirgravm, 
thankful for the summons of death, and hoping to mid ref- 
nee from the injustice of their feUow-creatnres m the bosom 
of their Gh>d and Saviour. 

' With the following ilhutraUon of tlie lie of fir8t< 
RATS MALiOHiTY I shall conclude my observations outhii 
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THE ORPHAN. 

There are pemnu in the woHd whom circamstaiioes have 
■o enth^Iy preserved from iotercourae with the base md 
the maligaant, and whose dispositions are so free from bit- 
terness, that they can scarcely believe in the existence of 
iMeness and maliffnity. Such persons, when they bear of 
i^feriea comniitted, and wrongs done, at£he instigation (^ 
the most trivial and apparently worthless motives, are ant 
to exclatoi, '* You have been imposed upon. No one could 
be so wicked as to act thus upon such slight grounds ; and 
jou are not relating as a sober observer of human nature 
and' human action, but with the exaggerated view of a deal- 
. er in fiction and romance !" }Iappy, and privileged b«yond 
the ordinary charter of human beiQgs, are those who can 
thus exclaim ; — but tiie inhabitants of the tropics migUt, 
widi equal iustice, refuse to believe m the existence of that 
thing called snow, as these unbelievers in the moral turpi- 
tude in question refuse their credence to aoecdotw^ which 
disclose it. All they can with proprietv assei Hi, that 
such instances have not come uncksr their cc^nisanoe. 
Yet, even to those favoured few, I would pot the following 
quciBtions tr-Haye you never experienced feelings of selfish- 
ness, anger, jealousy, or envy, which, though babitr of reli- 
gious and moral restraint taught you easily to subdue them, 
had yet troubled you long enough to make vou fiilty sensi- 
ble of their existence and Iheir power 1 If so, is it not 
easy to believe that such feclinffs, when excited in.the mindi 
of those not under religious and moral guidance may grow 
to such an unrestrained excess as to lead to actions and lies 
of terrible malignity 1 

I cannot but think that even the purest and best of my 
friends must answer in the aflSrmative. Still, they have 
reason to return thanks to their Creator, that their lot has 
been cast amongst such ** pleasant places;" and that it ia 
theirs to breath an atmosphere impiegnatied only with aiis 
fixMn heaven. 

My kCt frooii a pecidiar tiuo of ciraunstMiOMv has b^ 
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cHhraitly east; tsd when I give tte fblfew- 

■loiy, to iHartnUA a lie df first-ratb hai^iohitt, 

80 with the certain knowMge that its fouqdatioii b 



COHSTAVTIA GoRVOK WAS the Only ehildof nprofet 
bI man, of greiy^ eminence, in a provincial town. Her MMh- 
er was taken from her before she had' attained the age of 
womanhood, but not before the wise and pious preoepta 
which she gave her had taked deep root, and had uierenre 
counteracted the otherwise pernicious eflects of a showy 
and elaborate education. Ck>nstantia's talents were con- 
■iderable ; and as her application was eqvftd to them, she 
was, at an early age, distinguished in her uaCive place for 
her leaminr and acoomplismnents. • 

Among me most intimate associates of her &dier, was 
a gentleihan of the name Overton ; a man of some talent, 
and some acquirement ; but, as his pretensions to eminence 
were not as oniverBatly allowed as' he thought that they 
ought to have been, he was extremely tenacious of his 
own conseaoence, esceesiTely tfnvioos of the slightest 
successes ot others, while any dissent from his dogmas 
was an oflenoe which hjs mean soul was incapable of forgiv- 

' It was only too natural that Gonstantia, as she was the 
Mtted thouffh not spoiled, child of a fond father, and the 
little son of the circle in which she moved, was, perhaps, 
only too forward in giving her opinion on literature, and 
on some other subjects, which are not usually discussed by 
women at all, and still less by girk at her time of life; and 
fhe had sometimee ventured to disagree in opinion witU 
Oracle Overton— the nickname by which this men was 
known. But he commonly took refuge in sarcastic ob- 
servations on the ignorance and presumption of women in 
general, and of blue-stocking girls in particular, while on 
ms &ce a grin of conscious superiority contended with the 
trown of pedantic indignation; 
Hitherto this cotii^on of wi^luHUakiBn niaOe In Cod- 
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Btantia'fldoiBestic cirele.Dnly; hat, one daj, Overton and 
the fonner met at the bouse of a nobleniaii lo the neigh* 
Bourhood, and in company with many persons of codsicfer- 
ablo talent. While they were at table, the master of the 
house said it was his birth-day ; and some one imme- 
diately proposed that all the fftmst, who couU write ver- 
ses, shoukl produce one couplet at least, in honoor of the 
day. 

But as O\erton and Constantia were the only peraoos 
present who were known to be so gifted, they alone were 
assailed with eamtet entreaties to employ their talents on 
the occasion. The latter, however, was prevented by tim- 
idity from oompliapoe ; and she persevered in her refusal, 
though Ovdkton loudly conjured her to indulge the compa- 
ny with a display x>f her wonderful genius ; accompany- 
ing his words .with a sarcastic smile, which she well un- 
derstood. Overton's muse, therefore, since Coiistantia 
would no^Iet hers enter into the competition, walked over " 
the course ; having been highly applauded for a medicate 
stanza of eigbt doggrel lines. But, as Constantia's timidi- 
ty vanished when she found herself alone with the ladies in 
the drawing-room, who were most of thefti friends of hers, 
she at length produced some verses, which not only delight- 
ed her afiectionkte companions, but, when shown to the 
gentlemen, drew from them more and warmer encomiums 
than had been bestowed on the frothy tribute of her com- 
petitor ; while the writhiog and mortified Overton forced 
hiinself to say they were very well, very well indeed, for a 
scribbhng rans of sixteen ; insinuating at the same time that 
the pretended extempore was one written by her father at 
home, and ffott«fi by heart by herself. But the giver of 
the feast d^lared that he had Wotten it was his birth-day, 
(jU he sat down to table ; therefore, as every one said, al- 
though the verses were written by a girl of sixteen only, 
they would have done honour to a riper age, Overton gain- 
♦ 5?^*"if^* added mortification from his mean attempt 
to bhght Constanatia's welUeamed laurels, especially as 
his ungenerous conduct drew on him severe animadversions 

;S3/S*°®*' Ju?'*^'«''***"- His fiiir rival also unwit- 
t^BV '^^Pened hw resentment against herself, byventnr-' 
■*» a f)kyfd masBies, beii^ emboldened b^ wiceis, to 
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) of Us ptradoxcB^— and oace she did kso 
SQogesBfiiUy, that sbe got the laugh agaioat Overtoil', in a 
mannilr m> oflfensive to his self-love, that he suddenly left 
tiM company, vowing revenge, in his h^tft, against the 
bein^ vrno had thus shone at his expense. However, ht 
ooatinued to visit at her father's hoose ; and was still con* 
aidered as their most intimate friend. 

Constantia, meanwhile, increased not oa\y both in beao* 
t^ aod accomplishments, but in qualities of a more pre- 
cious nature ; namely, in a Rnowledgs ei her christian di»- 
ties. But her dharities were performed in secret, and so 
SuixfuX was she of being deemed righteous overmuch, and 
considered as an enthusiast, even by her iather himself, 
that the soundness of her religious character was known 
only to the sceptical Overton, and two or three more of 
her associates, while it was a notorious fact, that the usu* 
al companions ofher&ther and herself were (reethinkeni 
and latitudinarians, both in politicks and religion. But, 
if Constantia diJ not lay open her religious faith to those . 
by whom sbs was surrounded, she fed its lamp in her own 
bosom, with never-ceasing watchfulness; and, like the 
solitary light in a cottage on the dark and lonely moors, 
it beamed on her hours of solitude and retirement, cheer- 
ing and warming her amidst surrounding darkness. 

it was to do yet more for her. It was to support her, 
not only under the sudden death of a father whom she ten- 
derly loved, but under the unexpected lossof income which 
his oeath occasioned* On examining his affairs, it wm 
dwoovered that, when his debts were all paid, there would 
be a bare maintenance only remaining for his afflicted or- 
phan. Constaatia's sorrow, though deep, was quiet and 
gentle av her nature; and she felt, with unspeakable 
thankfulness, that she owned the tranquillity and resigna- 
tion of her mind to her religious convictions alone. 

The interesting orphan had. only just returned into the 
•ociety of her friends, when a Sir Edward Vandeleur, a 
yonoff baronet of lai^e fortune, came on a visit in th« 
nagfauonrhood. 

rSir Edward was the darling and pride of»» highly-gifted 
moth^, and several amiable sisters ; and Lady Vandekur, 
who WW in deeUpng hMlt^> had often vtg^ her loa to 
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ktfanriiAvedientii&cciMi of feeuv fainisiiMiriad biAn 
ihe y/m taken awajfivoi hinu \ - 

But, it was DO eaw thiiv fer a man-like. Sir Sd#ard 
Vandekor to find a wife suited to faim. His feelion wen 
too much oader a strong religions restraint, to admit of 
his hVing violently in k>ve» as the phrase is; and beaim 
and acoomplisbments had no dmnce of captivating bia 
heart, unless they were accompanied by qualities which 
ivliy satisfi^ his principles and his iodgment. 

ft was at thfa period of his life ttat Sir Edward Van- 
deleorwas introdipced to Constantia Gordon, at a small 
OMiversation party, at the house of a mutual acquaintance. 

Herlbeauty, herfraceful manners, over which sorrow 
iiad cast a iiew and sobered chanii, and her great conver- 
sational powers, made her presendy an object of interest 
to Sir Edward; and wh«i be heard her story, that mter- 
est war considerably iocreaaed by pity for her orphan stattt 
and altered circumstances. 

Therefore, thoq^ Sir Edward saw Gonstabtia rarely, 
and never, except at one house, he felt her at every inters 
view growing more on his esteem and admiration $ and he 
often uottght of the recluse in her mourning simphi attiret 
and wished* himself by her side, when be was the cooited, 
&ittered, attendant on a reigning belle. 

Not, that he was in love ;— that is, not that he had im- 
bibed an attachment which his reason could not at once 
enable htm to conquer, if.k shoald ever disapprove Its 
continuance; — but his judgment, as well as his taste, told 
lum that Constantia was the sort of woman to pass life 
with. ** Seek for a companion in a urife I*' had always 
been his mother's advice. ** Seek for a woman who has 
miderstanding enough to know her duties, and piety and 
principle enoup^h to enable her to fulfil them ; one who oifii 
teach her children to follow in her steps, and form tfiem 
fer vutue here, and happiness hereaifter !" " Surely,'* 
. thought Sir Edward, as tie recalled this natural advice, 
"\hsLve foand' the woman so described in Constant!* 
Cordon !** But he was still too nradent to pay her aiitf 
mailed attemiab; especiaUy as tady Vandelear had |» 
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** I do not fee luiy apparent objection to the hd f^ 
cpMtioB.— sun, bcTcaottous ! Is there no one at -«— wpo 
Hi Known her from her- childhood, and can give you an. 
Kconnt of her and her moral and religious principles* 
which can be relied upon t Death, that g^reat discoterer 
«tf4ecre(0, prored that her father was not a ve'ry^ worthy 
man, still, bad parents have good children, and vice vtr* 
ta ; but, inquire and be wary.'* 

The day after Sir Edward received this letter, he WM 
introduced to Overton at the house of a gentfeman m the 
neighbourhood ; and At the most unfortunate period pos- 
sibfe for Constantja Gordon. Overton had always pre- 
tended to have a sincere regard for tiie poor oiphan, and 
no one was ntore bud in regrets for her reduced fortune ; 
but, ashe. was fond of giving her pain, he used to mingle 
with his pity, so many severe remarks on her Other's 
thoiightlesB conduct, that had he not been her father's 
most familiar friend, she would have forbidden him her 
presence. 

One day, having found her alone at her lodgings, he ac- 
companiedhis expressions of affected condolence i#h a 
proposal to give her a bank note now and then, K^bfty her 
a new gown ; as he was (he said) afraid diat Iffie wouM 
not have money sufficient to set off her <bharms to advan-' 
tage. To real kindness, liowever vulgarly worded. Con* 
stantia's heart was ever open; but' she ^mediateW saw 
that this ofkt, pre&ced as it was by abuse of lier father, 
was merely tlie result of malignity and coarseness com- 
bined ; and her spirit, though habitually gentle, was roused 
to indignant resentment. , 

But who, thait has ever experienced the biftemeaB of 
leeling excited by the cold, spiteful eflforts of a malignant 
temper to irritate a gentle and generous nature, can witht- 
hold their sympathy and pardon from Constantia on ikm 
occasion 1 At W, gratified at having made his victim a 
while forego her nature, and at beinff now enabl^ to re|>- 
reseat her as a vixen; he took his feave with hypocrkkal 
kindness, calling hei " * ~ "* '' *" 

leaving her to humble 
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1 of an ioterview which had added, to her 
r miseries, that of «eif-reproach. 
reiton, meanwhile, did not retire uohmt from the 
oomliat. llie orphan had uttered, in her agony, some 
troths which he could not foi^^et. She had held up to hin^ 
a mirror of himself, from which he found it difficult to turn 
. away,, while in proportion to his sense of suffering was his 
resentment against its fair causQ ', and his desire of revenge 
was in proporUon to both* 

It was on this very day that he dined in company with 
Sir Edward Vandeleur, who was flpon informed, oy the 
master of the house, that Overton had been, from her 
childhood, the friend and intimate of Constantia Gordon ; 
and the same gentleman informed Overton, in private, that 
Sir Edward was supposed to entertain thoughts of paying 
bis addresses to Constantia. 

InexiMwssible was Overton's consternation at hearing 
that this girl, whose poverty he had insulted, whom' ho 
disliked because she had been a thorn to his self-love, and 
under whose just severity he wa^i still smarting, was likely, 
not cmlv to be removed from his power to torment her, 
but to be raised above him by a fortunate marriage. 

Grea! was his triumph, therefore, when Sir Edward, 
before they parted, requested an interview with him the 
following morning, at his lodgings in the town of—: — , 
addipg, that he^ished to ask him some Questions con- 
cemin^ their anmial .friend, Constantia Gordon. 

Accordingly thgy met ; and the f(^lowing coavenatjan 
took place. Sir Bidward began by candii^ confessing the 
high opinion which he had conceived of Constantia, and 
his earnest wish 'to have its justice eonfirmed by the tesd- 
mooy of her oldest and most intimate friend. *' Sir Ed- 
:Werd,'* repfad the exulting hypocrite, with well-acted re- 
lac|ance, *^ you putt^ honourable and a kind-hearted man, 
like myself, into a^complete embarras" — ** Sir, what do 
I hear 1" cried Sir Edward, starting from his seat, *' Can 
«oa feel any embarrassment, when oadled ujlon to bear tea- 
tm^ony in favour of Ponstantia Gordon V*—** I dare sa^ you 
eannot think swili a thing .possible," be i^lied with a 
sneer; *< for meid in love ere nsuaUy bUnd.'*-— '^But I am 
not in bve yet,^f eagerly reyitied Sir Edward; *<^aiid ^ 
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wf inoch deptndi oo this Gonvers&tlon whether I evef-atit 
fo with the lady in qaesdotft^'— « Well tlien. Sir Edwdrdf,. 
however unpalatable, I mtut speak the truth. I n^ not 
teUyou that Gonstantia b beautifol, acoomplislMid/and (ah 
ented, is, I think, the net^ word.'* — ** No, Sir ; I already 
know she is all these ; and she appears to me as gentle, 
▼irtuons, and pious, as she is beautiful." — " f dare say nh^ 
does ; but, as to her ^en£/eness, however, I mi^t provoka 
her improperly; — but, I assure yt>u, she flew into such a 
passion with me yesterday, that I thought she would havti 
struck me !'* — ^•* "is it possible ! 1 realTy feel a difficulty in 
believing you !*' — ** No doubt ; — so let us talk df some* 
thing else."— ;-**,No, no, — Mr. Overton; I came hither to 
be informed on a subject deeply interesting to me, and, at 
whatever risk of disappointment, I will await all yon kati 
to say.*'—" I have nothing to say. Sir Edward, you kinbiff 
Gon IS beautiful and charming ; and is not that enough 'P 
— *< No ! it is not enough. Outward graces are not su^ 
ikuent to captivate and fix me, unless they are accompj^nt* 
ed by charms that fade not with time, but blossom to eter* 
nitv."--" Whew !" exclaimed Overton, with well-acted 
suftHise; *' I see that you are a methodist. Sir Inward % 
ana if so, my friend Con will not suit you." <* Does it 
Ibllow that iam a methodist, because I require that oky 
wife should be a woman of pious and moral habits V* — 
<* Oh ! ibr moraU, these, indeed, my friend Con would 
iuit you well enough. Let her morals pass ; — bdt as to Ir^r 
pitsim» religion will n6ver turn her head. ''«—*< What do you ' 
mean, Mr. OyertoA 1"^** Why, sir, our lovely friend has 
learned, from' the company which she has kept, to think 
freely on such su^ects ; — ^very freely ; — for Women, y«*u 
know, always go to extremes. Mew keep within the na- 
tional boundis of dettm ; but the female sceptic, weaker in 
intellect, and incapable of reasoning, never rests, tilt she 
loses herself in the mazes and absurdities of atheism.'* 
Had Sir Edward Vandeleur seen the fair smooth skin of 
Conatantia suddenly covered with leprosy, he would not 
ha^e been more i^Q|ked than he was at bein^ informed c(f 
tilis utter blight to her mental beauty fn his nghtly-judginjf 
fyes ;-4md, starting from his seat, he exclaimed, ** da 
jfOB MbBj tomh «D (ttiarCthat your &ii friend is aa ai^M-' 
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IK ^»U.K Sir Edward, lam OoDBtaatia'B fiieod; andl 
was hex Other's friend ; and I am sorry these things hays 
been forced upon me ; — but I could not deceive an hoa- 
onrable ma«, who placed confidence also in mv honoar ; 
-thoiigh, as Gonstantia is the child of an old friend, and 
poor, it would be/perhaps, a savins to my pocket, if she 
were well married.**—" Then, it is true !" said Sir Ed- 
wsurd, clasping his hands in agony ; " and this lovely girl 
is wliat I hate to name !. Yet, she looks so riffht-minded ! 
and I have thought the expression of her dark blue eye was 
that of pious resignation !" — " Yes, yes ; I know that 
look ; and she knows that is her prettieii look. That 
eye, £alf turned up, shows her fine long dark eyelashes to 
great advantage !"—" Alas !" replied Sir Edward, deeply 
sighing, " if this be so~oh ! what are looks 1 Good morn- 
iqg. You have distressed, but ^u have saved me." — 
When Overton, soon after, saw Sir Iklward drive past in- 
hu splended curricle, he exulted he had prevented Gonstan- 
tia from ever sittiiw there b^ his side. 

Yet he was, as f have said before, one of the few who 
knew bow deeply and sincerely Constantia was a believer ; 
for he had fainiself, in vain, attempted to shake her belief, 
and thence, he had probably a double pleasure in repre- 
■entingher as he did. 

Sir Edward was engaged that eveninj^ to meet Constan- 
tia at the accustomed house ; and, as his attentions to her 
iiad been rather marked, and her friends, with the usual 
daagerous officiousness on such occasions, had endeavour- 
ed to convince her that she had made a eonguest, as the 
phrase is, of the young baronet, the expectation of meeting 
him was become a circumstance of no small interest to 
her I though she was far too humble to be convinced that tb^ 
were right in their conjectures. 

But toe mind of Constantia was too much under the gui- 
dance of relii^ious principle, to allow her to love any man, 
howtever amiable, unless slie was sure of beiog beloved by 
bim. She was too delicate, and had too much seU-respect, 
to be capable of such a weakness ; sl^ therefore escaped 
that danger, of which I have seen the peaca of some yoonff 
womeo become the victim ; namely, that of being talkra 
and flattered into a hopeless passion by d«e idle wishes and 
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represeotatloDs of gossipping acquaiiitanoes. And well 
vm it for her peace that she had been thus hoHhf on her 
ffiiard; for, when Sir Edward Vandelenr, instead of 
Keepii^ his engagement, sent a^note to inform her frioid 
that he was not able to wait on her, as he thoaght of go- 
ing to London the next day, Constantia felt that the idea 
othis attachment was as unfounded as it had been pleas- 
ing, and she rejoiced that the illusion had not been long 
enough to endanger her tranquility. Still, she could not 
but own, in the secret of her heart, that the prospect of 
passing life with a being apparently so suited to herself,wa8 
one on which her thoi^hts had dwelt \vith involuntary pleas- 
ure ; and a tear started to her eyes, at the idea that she . 
might see him no more. Bat, she considered it as the teart^ 
weakness, and though lier sleep that night was short, it 
was tranquil, and she rose the next morning to resume the 
duties of the day with her accustomed alacrity^ In her 
walks she met Sir Edward, but, happily for her as he was 
leaning on Overton's arm, whom she had not seen since 
she had parlexl with him in anger, a turn was given to her 
feelings, by the ^proach of the latter, which enabled her 
to conquer at once her emotion at the unexpected sight of 
the former. Still, the sight of Overton occasioned in her 
disagreeable and painful recollections, which gave an mi- 
pleasing ftnd equivocal expression to her beautiful features, 
and enabled Overton to observe, " You see. Sir Edward, 
how her conscience flies in her face at seeing me ! How 
are you 1 How are youl" said Overton, catching her 
hand as she passed. — " Have you forgiven me yet 1 Oh ! 
you vixen, how you scolded me the other day !" Con- 
stantia, too much mortified and agitated to speak, and re- 
pel the charge, replied by a look of indication ; and, 
snatching her hand away, she bowed to Sir Edward, and 
hastened out of sight. « You see," cried Overton* "that 
she resents still ! and how like a fury she looked ! You 
must be convinced that I uM you the truth. Now, could 
you believe. Sir Edward, that pretty Con could have look- 
ed in that manner 1"—" Certainly not ; and appearances 
are indeed deceitful." Still, Sir Edward widied Constaiif 
lia had given him an opportunity of bidding her ferewejU 
howwer, be left his good wishes and respects for her wHb 
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tlMir mntn^l friend, and set off that eveniw to join hn 
modier at Hwtfligff. "fii4 tune yoa sure, Edward," said 
Lady Vandeleur, when be had r^ted to her aU that had 
paated, ** that this Overton is a man to be depended upon f^ 
— ^ Ob, yet ! and he codd have oo molten for calumuMK 
(Hw her, but the coatnurjr, as it would have been a relief 
to nis miod and pocket to get his old friend's daqgfater weD 
married."''-^* But, does she appear to her other friends 
aeglectrul of her religious dnties^'as if she had really no 
rehgioB at all 1'*— « So far from it, that she has always 
been punctual in the otUtoord performance of them ; there- 
fore, no one but Overton, the confidential friend and inti- 
mate of the fiunihr, could suspect or ibioto her real opinicMw ; 
thus she adds, I lear, hypocriMy to scepticism. Overton 
also accuses her of being violent in her temper ; and I was 
unexpectedly enabled to see the' truth of tins accusation, 
in a measure, confirmed. Therefore, indeed, dear mother, 
all I have to do is to forget her, and resume my intention 
of flccompanving you and my sisters to the continent." 
Accordingly Uiey set off very soon on a fi>reign tour. 

Oonstantia, after she'lefl Overton and Sir Edward so 
hastily and suddenly, returned home in no enviaUe state 
of mind ; because slie felt sure diat her manner had been 
such as to convince the latter that sh6 was the violent crea- 
ture which Overton had represented her to be ;-and thowh v 
she had calmly rescued all idea of being beloved by Sir 
Edward VancMeur, she was not entirely indifferent to his 
good opinion. Besides, she feared that her quittiqg him, 
witliout one word of kind fiirewell, might appear to liim a 
proof of pique and disaf^intment ; nor could she be quite 
sure that somewhat of that feeling did not impel her to 
hasten abruptly away i and it was some time before she 
ooold conquer her self-blame and her regret. But, at 
length, she reflected that there was a want of Pfoper aelf^ 
government in dwelling at all on recollections ofBir Edward 
Vandeleur ; and she forced herself into society and ahsorb- 
ioff occupation. 

Hitherto Oonstantia had been contented to remain in 
idleness; but, as her income was, she foond, barely equal 
to her maintenance, and she was thereibre oUiged to re- 
linquish neacty all her charitiee, aha nmkni to tnm her 
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taknti to account ; and was just about to decide faelweeo 
two plans, -which she had thought desirable, when an va- 
cfe in India died, and the question was decided in a very 
welcome and unexpected manner. Till this gentleman 
married, her father had such large expectations fromhim> 
that he had &ncied them a sufficient excuse fur liis profuse 
expenditure ; but, when his brother, by^ having children, 
destroyed his hopes of %vcakh from that (quarter, lie bad 
not strength of mind doough to break the expensive habiti 
which he had acquired. To tlie deserving child, however, 
was destined the wealth withheld from the undeserving par- 
ent. Constantia's uncle's wife and children died before he 
did, and she became sole heiress to his lai^ge fortune. This 
event communicated a sensation of gladness to the whole 
town in w^ich the amiable orphan resided. 

Constantia had borne her faculties so meekly, had been 
00 actively benevolent, and was tiience so generally be- 
loved, that she was now daily overpowered with thank- 
ful and pleasing emotion, at beholding countenances which 
at sight of her, were lighted up witli affecCbnate sympathy 
and joy. 

Overton was one of the first persons whom she desired 
to see, on this accession of fortune. Her truly christian 
spirit had long made her wish to hold out to him her hand, 
in token of forgiveness ; but she wished to do' so more es- 
pecially now, because be could not suspect hor ofiwing in- 
fluenced by any mercenary views. Overton, howeyer, 
meant to call on her, whether she invited him or not ; as, 
such was his love and respect for wealth, that, though the 
poor Constantia was full of faults in his eye, the rich Ck>n- 
slantia was very likely to appear to him, in time, impecca- 
ble.^ He was at this perioa Mayor of the place in which 
he lived ; and, having been knighted for carrying up^ an 
address, he became desirous of usin^^ the privilege, which, 
according to Shake6peare*aJF*alconbi-idge, knighthood gives 
a man, of making any " Joan a lady.'' Nor was itlong be- 
fore he entertained verious thoi^hts of marrying ; and why 
not 1 as he was only fifty ; was very young-looking fiarhis 
age ; ^ was excessively nemdsome sttJi ; and liad now a 
otle, in addition to a good fortune.. The only difficulty was 
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to make a choice ; for be was t^ sure that he muBt fie the 
choice of any one to whom he offered himself. 

But where ooold he find in one woman all the qnalities 
which he required in a wife ! She must have vouth, and 
beauty, or he could not love her ; good principles, or he 
could not trust her ; and, though he was not religious him- 
self, he had a certain consdousneas tliat the best safeguard 
for a woman's principles was to be found in piety ; there- 
fore, he resolved that his wife should be a religiow wo* 
man. Temper, patience, and forbearance, were also re- 
quisites in tlie woman he mariled ; and, as the last and 
best recommendation, she must have a large fortune. 
Reasonable man ! youth, beauty, temper, virtue, piety, 
and riches ! but wliat woman of his acqusdntance possessed 
all these 1 No one, he believed, but that iorgiving being 
whom he had represented • as an atheist; — ^** that vixen. 
Con !" and while this conviction came over his mind, a 
blush of shame pa^ed over even his brassy brow. — How- 
ever, it was sooii succeeded by one of pleasure, when lie 
thought that, as Constantia was evidently uneasy till she 
had made it up with him, as the phrase is, it was not un- 
likely that she had a secret liking to him ; and as to her 
scribbling verses, and pretendjng to be literary, he would 
take care that she should not write when she was liia 
wife ; aqd he really thought he had better propose to her 
at once, especially as it was a duty in him to make her a 
lady himself, since be had prevented anotlier man's doing 
so. There was perhaps anotlier inducement to marry 
jOonstantia. It would give him an opportunity of tor- 
menting her now and then, and making her smart for 
former impertinences. Perhaps, this motive was nearly 
as strong as the rest. Be that as it may, Overton had, at 
length, uie presumption to make proposals of marriage to 
the young and lovely heiress, who, though ignorant of bis 
base conduct to her, and the lik of first-rate maltg- 
Jfift with which he had injured her fame, and blighted her 
prospects, had still a dislike to his manners and character, 
which was impossible for any thing to overcome. He was 
therefore refused, — and in a manner so decided, and* spite 
of herself, so haughty,, tliat Overton's heart renewed all 
w maUgoity towards her $ a iid bis nanner beoegoDe so rude 
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And oflSmsive, that she was coDstrained to refu^ him ad* 
mittanoejandgoonavisit to a friend at tome dktaifce, 
intending not to return till the home which ehe had puF*- 

chased in a village near to was ready for her. But 

she had not been absent many months when she received a 
letter one evening, to inform her that her dearest friend 
atr — was supposed to be in the greatest danger, and 
^e' was requested to set off directly. To disobey this sum- 
'sions was impossible ; and, as the mail passed the house 
where she was, and she was certain of getting on faster 
that way than any other, she resolved, accompanied by her 
servant, to go by the mall, if possible ; and, happily, 
there were two places vacant. It was i^ht when 
Constantia and her maid entered the coach, in which two 
gentlemen were already seated; and, to the conster- 
nation of Constantia, she soon saw, as they passed near a 
lamp, that her vis-a^via ynxa Overton ! He recognised her 
at tne same moment ; and instantly began, in tm French 
language, to express his joy at meeting her, and to profeas 
the faithfulness of his fervent afiection. In vain did she try 
to force conversation with the other passenger, whojieem- 
cd willing to talk, and who, though evidently not a gentte- 
roan, was much preferable, in her opinion, to the new Sir 
Richard. He would not allow her to at|end to any conver- 
sation but his own ; and, as it was with difficulty tliat she 
could keep her hand from his grasp, she tried, to cliange 
seats with her maid ; but Overton forcibly withheld her"; 
and she thought it was better to endure the evil patiently, 
' than violently resist it. When the mail stopped, that the 
passengers might sup, Constantia hoped Overton would, at 
least, leave her for a time; but, though the other passen- 
ger got out, he kept his seat, and was so persevering^, and 
Was so much more disagreeable when the restraint unpos- 
ed on him by the presence of others was removed, that she 
was glad wbep the coach was again full, and the mail 
drove off. 

Overton, however, became so increasingly offensive to 
her, t^t, at length, she assured him, in language tlie 
most solemn and decided, that nothing should ever \n^ 
duoe ber to be his wife; and that, were she peaoyleqii| 
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service would be more desirable to her than Doion with 
him. 

1^ roused liis angec eyea to finenzy ; and, ttill speak- 
iBg French, a language which he was sure the illiterate 
man in the comer could not understand, he tcM I)er that 
she refused him onl^ because she loved Sir Edward Vaa-* 
deleur; "but," said he, " you have no chance of obtam- 
ing him. I have taken care to pi-event that, i gave him 
such a chatracter of you as frightened him away from you, 

and »J « Base-minded man !" cried CVjn- 

stantia; ^< what did you, what could you say against my 

^ character ?*' — ^**Oh ! I. said nothing against your morals. 
I only told J^m you were an atheist, and a vixen, that is 
i^l : — and, you know, you are the latter though not the for- 
mer ; but are more like a methodist than an aiheist !" — 
*' And you told him these horrible falsehoods ! And if you 

hoA not, would he have did he then 1 

but I know not what I say ; aifd I am mis- 
erable 1 Cruel, wicked man ! how could you thus dare to 

* injure and misrepresent an unprotected orphan ! and the 
ch^d of vouF friend ! and to calumniate me to him too ! 
to Sir Edward Vandeleur ! Oh ! it was cruel indeed !" — 
" What ! then you wished to please him, did you % answer 
me !*' he vociferated, sdiiing both her hands in his ; 
"Are you attached to Sir Cdward Vandeleur 1" But, 
before Constantia could answer no, and, while faintly 
screaming with apprehension and pain, she vainly tried to 
free hersdf from Overton's nervous grasp, a powerful hand 
rescued her fi-om the ruffian gripe. Then, while the dawn 
i^one brightly upon her face, Constantia and Overton at 
the same moment recognised, in her rescuer. Sir Inward 
Vandeleur himself ! 
He was just returned from France ; and vras on hb way 

tQ the neighbourhood of ; being now, as he believea^ 

able to see Constantia with entire ijodifTerenoe, when, as . 
one of his hones became ill, he resolved to take that place in 
the mail which the other passenger had quitted for the box i^ 
and had tbos the pleasure of hearing all suspicions, all im- 
piitatiofMB, against the character of Constantia cleared 
off, and removed at once, and for ever ! Coostantia's joy 
^vAs liflSe infimor to his own ; bat it was soon lost in ter> 
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vor et^ proliaUe result of the angry emotions of Sir 
^wara and Overton. Her fear, "however, vamshed, 
when the fsriDer assured the latter, that tlie man who 
could injure an innocent woman, B>' a lie of first-ratk 
MALIGNITY, was beneath even tlie resentment of an hon- 
ourabts man. 

I shall only add, th^t Overton lefl the mail at the next 
stage, ba£bKl, disgraced, and miserable ; that Constantia 
fowid her friend recovecing ; and that' the next time she 
travelled along tliat road, Jt was as tlie bride of Sir Edward 
V^odeleur. 



CHAPTER IX. 

LIES OF SECOND-RATE MAtlGNlTT. 

I HATE observed, in th^ foregoing chapter, that LIES OF 
FiRST-RATE MALIGNITY are not frequent, because Ae 
arm of the law defends repotations ; — but, against lies of 
second-rate. malignity, the law holds out no protection ; nor 
is there a tribunal of sufficient power either to deter any 
one from uttering them, or to punish the gtterer. The 
lies in question spring from the spirit of detraction; a 
spirit more widely diffused in society than any other ; and 
it gives birth to satire, ridicule, mimickry, quizzing, and 
li^ of second-rate malignity, -aa certiiinly as a Vet season 
brills snails. 

I shall now explain what I consider as lies of second- 
RATE MALIGNITY ; — namely, tempting persons, by dint 
•f flaltery, to do what they are incapable of doing weU, 
from the mean, malicious wisli of leading tliem to expose 
themselves, in order that their tempter may enjoy a hearty 
laugh al their expense. Persuading a man to drink more 
than his bead can l)ear, by assurances that the tetne is not . 
Birang, and that lie has not drunk as much as he thinks 
be has, in order to make him intoxicated* and that his peiw 
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suadeiis mmy eiijtfy the crael delight of witnessing lili 
drunken sillineas, bis vain-glorious boastings, and those 
physical contortions, or mental weaknesses, wliich intoxi- 
cation is always sure to produ<^. Complimentil^ either 
roan or woman on qualities which they do not possess, in 
hopes of imposing on their credulity ; praising a l^jT^s 
work, or dress, to her face ; and then, as soon as she is 
no longer present, not only abusing both her work and her 
dress, out laughing at her weakness,' in beheving the praise 
sincere. Lavishing encomiums on a man's abilities and 
, learning in his presence ; and then, as soon as he i^ out of 
hearing, expressing contempt for iiis bredulous belief in 
the sincerity of the praises bestowed ; and'Wonder that be 
should be so blind and conceited as not to know that he 
was in learning only a smatt^rer, and in understanding just 
not a fool. All these are lies of 8econd-r<ite malignity, 
which cannot be exceeded in base and petty treachery. 

The following story will, I trust, explain fully what, in 
tlie common intercourse of society, I consider as lies of 

SECOND-BATE UALIGNXTT. 
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THE YOUNG ONE. 

N0TH150 shows the force of habit more tlian the tenacious- 
ness with which tliose adliere to economical usages who, by 
their own industry and unexepected good fortune, are b&> 
come rich in tlie decUneof life. 

A gentleman, whom I shall call Dr. Albany, had, early 
in life, taken his degree at Cambridge, as a doctor of phy* 
sick, and had settled in London as physician ; but had 
worn away ^ bast part of his oxistonce in vain expectfr- 
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tion of practice, when an old bachelor, a college 
nvhom he had greatly served died, and left him the whole' 
of faifl km fortune. 

Dr. Albany had indeed deserved this bequest ; lor he 
had rendered his friend the greatest of all services. He 
had rescued him, by his friendly advice, and eiflightened 
ai^unients, from.scepticism, apparently the most hopeless; 
and, both by precept and example, had allured him along 
the way tliat leads to aalvation. 

But, as wealth came ta Dr. Albany too late in life for 
him to think of marrying, and as lie liad no relations who 
needed all his fortune, he resolved to leave the greatest part 
of it to those friends who wanted it the most. 

Hitherto, he had scarcely ever left London ; as he had 
thought it right to wait at home to recei^'e business, even 
though businesanever came ; but now he whs rvsolved to 
renew the neglected acquaintances of his youth ; and, 
knowing that some of his early friends lived near Chelten- 
ham, Leamington, and Malvern, he resolved to visit those 
watering-places, in hopes of meeting there some of these 
well-remembered faces. 

Most men, under his circumstances, would have ordered 
a handsome carriage and entered Cheltenham in style ; 
but, as I before observed, habits of economy adhere so 
closefy to persons thus situated, tliat Dr. Albany could not 
' prevail on himself to travel in a manner more in apparent 
accordance with the acquisition of such a fortune. He 
therefore went by a cheap day-coach ; nor did he take a 
servant widi him. But, though still denying indulgen- 
ces to himself, the- first wisll of his heart was to be gen- 
erous to others ; and, surely^ tliat efeonomy which is un- 
accompanied by avarice may, even in the midst of wealth, 
fate denominated a virtue. 

While dinner was serving up, when tlie^ stopped on 
the road, Albany walked up a hill near the inn, and was 
joined tliere iff a passenger from another coach. During 
their walk lie oboerved a very pretty house OA a rising ; 
ground in the distance, and asked his companion, who liv- 
ed there. Thelatter replied that it was ^le residence of 
a clergyman^ of the name of Musgrave. ' *' Musgrave !^ 
he eagerly ^ipUedf Nwhat Musgra^^Jl^Ji^ name Au- 
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g*iH«r'— " 'Ye8;"-«Is he married V—w Yes ;»— 
« Has he a fhmiiy l" ** Oh yes ; a large one ; six dai^- 
ters, and one son ; and he has found |t a bard task to bnng 
them vp, as he wished to make them accompliBhed. The 
sofi IS now foing to collie." — *' Are they an amiaV^ &m- 
ily 1»*— ** Very 5 tlie girls sing and play well, draw well." 
'— «* And what is the son to be 1" — " A clergyman."— 
** Has he any chance of a living T' — ** Not that I know 
of; but he must be something ; and a legacy whidi tlie 
father has just liad,^f a few hundred pounds, will enable 
him to pay college exf>enses, till his son gets ordained, and 
can take curacies." — " Is Musgrave,*' said Albany after a 
pause, " a likely man to grve a cordial welcome to an old 
friend, whom he has not seen for many years 1" — " Oh 
yes ; he is very hospitable ; and there he is, now ffoing 
mto his c».vn gate."— «« Then I will notgo on," said Alba- 
ny, hastening to tlia stables. *5 There, coachman," cried he, 
*' take your money ; and give me my little portmanteau." 

Augustus MuEgrave had been a favourite college fiiend of 
Dr. Albany's, and he had many Associations wi& his name 
and image, which were dear to his heart. 

The ot^eots of them were gone for ever ; but, thus re- 
called, they came over his mind like strains of long-foreotten 
musick, which he had loved and carolled in youth ; throw- 
ing so strong a feeling of tenderness over the recollection 
of Musgrave, that he felt an irresistible desire to see him 
apin, and greet lus wife and children in the laiiguage of 
glowing good-^vill. 

But, when he was introduced into his friend's preseooe,. 
he had the mortification of finding that he was not recc^- 
niaed ; and was obliged to tell his name. 

The name, however, seemed to electrify Musgrave witfi 
affectionate gladness. He shook his old friend heartily by 
the hand, presented him to his wife and daughters^ and for 
soner minutes moved and spoke with the brightness and 
alacrity of earl|y youth. 

But thd animation was momentary. The cares of a&m- 
ily, and the di^ulty of keeiiing u^ the appearance of a 
gentleman witH,an income not sufficient for his means, had 
preyed on Musgrave's spirtts : especially as he knew him- 
self to be invohed in debt He bad a)so other cares. The 
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wwkattii of hia oabire, which he dignifiedi 1^ th* HaoM of 
teadernesB of heaif ^^d made him solow his wife aa^ ^- 
dren ta tynanme ovW him ; and his son, who i#m an'oni- 
Tsrsal qmsBcr, di8 n^ permit even his^ fiither to ofloape 
Itomhis impertinent ndicule. But then Muserave inp 
asBored, hu his own family, that his son Marmaduke was a 
-wit ; and that, when he was onoe in orders, bis talents would 
introdooe him info the first cifdes, and lead to ultimate 
promotion in his profession. ^ 

I have before said that Dr. Albany did not travel like a 
gentleman ; nor were his every-day clothes at all indicative 
^a well-filled parse. Therefore, thouffh he was a physi- 
cian, and a man of pleasing manners, Musgrave's fine lady 
wife, and her totmuh daughten}, could have readily excus- 
ed him, if he had not persuaded their unexpected goest to 
stay a vreek with them ; and witli a firowning brow, uiey saw 
the portmanteau, which the ttran^e perton had brooght 
himself, carried into the best chamber. # 

But oh ! the aatonisiiment and the comical ^imaoes with 
which Marmaduke Musgrave, on his<comiiig m from fish* 
tn^, beheld the new guesl ! Welcome smited on one side 
ofhis face, but scorn sneered on the other ; and when Al- 
bany retired to dresa, he declared that the only thing which 
consoled him for finding such a person forced on them, was 
the consciousness that he could extract great fim out of the 
old quiz, and serve him np for the entertainment of liimself 
and friends. 

To this amiable exfaibidon the mother and danditers, 
kwked forward with great satisfaction ; while his father, 
having vainly talked oUhe dues of hospitality, gave in, know- 
ing that it was in vain to contend ; comforting himself with 
the bope that, while Bfarmadake was quizzing the goest, he 
must necessarily leave him alone. 

In the meanwhile, how different were the cogitations 
and the plans of the benevotent Albany \ He had a long 
tete^g^ete walk with Mosgrave, which bad convinced him 
that his old firiend was not happy, owingv he suspected, to 
bis narrow income and expensive fiimily. 

Then his son was opiiig to college} a ^''^'Bmm^d 
nnaoas place : and, while the good old man was oreiBr^ 
lor diooef, he bad kid plans of action whiobmadt hn M 
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- ^. ^ , ^ 
more deeply ihaiikiul thas evegqCTLt fai>^ aMi eo cmcipeo- 
tedly besto^red on him.- Of tfanWr ^' ^^* ^ ^^ 
' said nothing to Mofigrave. He \9SffSi pnrse-prond j and 
-when he heard his fiiend complain^fciAoverty, be shrunk 
firom Baying bow rich lie himself was. He had tberefi>re 
simply said diat he was enabled to retire from buBiness ; 
and when Musgra^e saw bis friend's independent, econo- 
mical habits, as Ivinced by his mode, of travellings be con- 
cltided that he had only gain^ a small independence, snffi- 
cient for his slender wants. 

To those, to whom amusement is every thing, and who 
can enioy fun even when it is procured by the sacrifice of 
every benevolent feeling, that evening at the rectory, when 
the ramtly party was increased by the arrival of some of 
the neighbours, would have been an exquUUe ireai S for 
Marmaduke played off the unsuspicious old man to^ admi- 
ration ; mimicked him even to his face, unperceived by 
bim ; andVbving found out that Albany had not only a'paa- 
sion for musick, but unfortunately fancied that he coulfl . 
sing himself, be urged his guest, by his flatteries, lies of 
SECOND-RATE VALIGNITT, to sing song after BOQg, in or- 
der 10 make him expose himself v for the ent^tainment of 
the company, and gave him an opportuflity of perfecting bis 
mimickiy. 

Blind, infatuated, contemptible boy I short-siglited trlfler 
on the path of the world ! Marmaduke Musgrave saw not 
that the very persons who seemed to idolize his pernicious 
talents must unless they were lost to ail sense of moral 
feeling, despise and distrust the youtli who could play on the 
weakness qjf an unoffending, artless old man, and violate tlie 
rights of hospitality to his father's friend 

But Marmanduke had no heart, and but little mind ; fur 
mimickry is the lowest of the talents ; and to be even a suc- 
oessfal quizzer requires no talent at all. But his &tber had 
once a lieut, though cares and pecuniary embarrassments 
had choked it up, and substituted selfishness &r sensibility * 
the sight of bis early companion had called so«9|e of the lat- 
ter quality into action ; and he serionriy expostulated with 
his son on his daring to tarn so respectable a m9Q into rid- ^ 
icnle. Bat Marmadoke answerecf him by insolent disre- I 
gard ; and when he also said, if your^^^ be ?q silly aa ' 
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t^ >iqg, that is, do't^hail he cannot do, am I not jittt^ed 
in Jau|[biitf at him 1 Musgrave assented to the proposition. 
He inigbt nowever have rcupUed, ** btit you are not justified 
in lying, in order t#urge him on, nor in saying, to him, 
"^ you can sing," when you know he cannot. If be be 
weak, it is not necessary that you should be ireacherotu.** 
But Mufli^ve always came off halting from a combat witli 
his uttdutiful son ; lie therefore sighed, ceased, and turned 
away. On one point Marmaduke was right ;-^\vbeq[ -van- 
ity prompts us to do what we cannot do well, While con- 
ceit leads us to fancy that our efforts are successful, we arc 
perhaptf fit objects for ridicule. A consideration which 
iiolds up t6 us this important lesson ; namely, tliat our own 
vyeakneu abne can, for any length of time*, make us vic- 
tims of tlie satire and malignity of otliers. When Ajbany 's 
▼isit to Mus^rave was drawins near to is conclusion,, he 
was very desirous of beio^ asked to prolong it, as he had 
become attached to his friend's children, from living with 
them, and witnessing their various accomplishments, ami 
was completely tlie dupe of Marmailuke's treacherous 
compliments. He was therefore glad when he, as well as 
the Musaraves, was invited to dine at a house in the neigh- 
bourhood, on die very day intended for his departure. 'V\\\s 
eircamstance led them all, witli one accord to say tliat he 
Miust remain at least a day longeis while Marmadbke ex- 
•4aimed, " Go you shall not ! Our friends would be so dis- 
appointed, if tl}ey and tlieir company did not hear you sing 
and act that sweet song about Qiloe ! and all the pleasure 
of the evenuig would be destroyed to me. dear sir, if you 
were not there !'* '^I^A 

This was more than enough to make Ai^y put offhia 
departure ; and be accompanied die liirtgraves to the din- 
ner party. They dined at an early hour ; so earlv, that it 
was dayliffht, when, tea being over, the intendecl amuse- 
meaCB of Uie afternoon began, of which tlie most prominent 
was to be the vocal powers of the mistaken Albany, who, 
without modi pressing, after sundry flatteries from Marma- 
duke* cleared ui» throat, and began to sing and act the song 
of '''Chloe." At first, he was hoarse, and stopped to apo- 
logise for want of voice ; " Nonsense !" cried Marma- 
AitfLe, *• yoa never were in better voice in your life ! Prs(y 
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go on ; yon are only nervous !" whil^ the side of liis Aee 
not next to Albuny xvv» distorted with laughter and ridi- 
cule, Aibany» believhtg liiin, continued his song; and Mar- 
maduke, sitlinff a \fu\e behind hixn, took off Uie distorted 
expression of nis fonntenance and mimicked his odd ac- 
tion. But, at tdis moment, the broadest splendour of the 
setting sun threw its beams into a large pier glass oppo- 
site, widi sutii brightness, that Albany's eyes were sudden- 
ly attract^to it, and thence to his treacherous neighbour, 
wliom h^ detected in the act of mimicking liim in mouth, 
attitude, and expression— while behind him he saw some 
of the company laughing with a degree of violence which 
%va8 all but audible ! 

AU^ny paused, in speechless consternation — and when 
Marmaduke asked why ** he did not go on, as every one 
wixa delighted," tlie susceptible old man bid his face m his 
hands, shocked, mortified, and miserable, but tauglit and 
enlightened. Marmaduke hof^ever, notliing doubting, pre- 
sumed to clap him on die back, again urging him to pro- 
ceed ; but the indignant Albany, turning stmdenly round, 
and throwing off his arm witti angry vehemence, exclaim- 
ed, in the toudiing tone of wounded feeling, ** Oh ! thou 
serpent, that I would have cherislted in my Dosom, was it 
for thee to sting me thus 1 But I was an old fool : and the 
lesson, though a painful one, will, I trust be salutary.' 'r- 
, *' What is all this 1 what do you mean V* faltered out 
' Marmaduke ; but the rest of the partj^ had not courage 
enough to speak ; aiKl many of them rejoiced in the detec- 
ti<ni ofbasenesf whldh, though it aittused their depraved 
taste, was vefv offensive to^tlieir moral sense. "What 
does it meanl^^ried Albany, "I appeal to all present wbeth- 
JUT they do not understand my jneaoing, and whether my re- 
sentment be not just !'*— " I hope, my dear friend, that you 
acquit me,'* said the distressed father.-" Of all," he replied, 
** except of the fault of not havhig tauglit your son better 
mords and manners. Youi^ man !*^ he continued, "the naxt 
time yon exhibit any one as your butt, take care that you do 
not sit opposite a pier glass. And now, sir," addressing him- 
■elf to tbemaster of the house, "let me request to have a post- 
ekalse sent for to the nearest town directly.*^—" Suraiy, 
vo« will not leave us, in anger,** cried all the MoBgnnw, 
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Bf armaduke excepted. *^ I hope I do not go in adgerx but 
I cannot stay," cried he, " becanse I have lost my co»« 
fidence in you,** Tb© gentleman of the house, who thought 
Albany right in going, and wished to make him all the 
artiends he could^ for having allowed Marmaduke to turn 
4iim into ridicule, interrupted him, to say that hig own 
carriage waited his orders, and would convey him .wither- 
uoever he wished. *' I thank you, sir, and except your of- 
fer," he replied, ** since the sdoner I quit this company, 
in which I have so lamentably exposed myself, tlie better 
it will be for you, and fpr us all." Having said this, he 
tO(;k the agitated Musa;rave by the hand, bowed to his wife 
and daughters, who hid their confusion under distant and 
haughty airs ; tften, stepping opposite to Marmaduke, who 
fflt It difficult to meet the expression of that eye, on which 
just anger and a sense of injury had bestowed a power 
hitherto unknof^n to it, he addressed him thus : ** Before 
we part, I must tell you, young man, that I intended, urg- 
ed, I hunjbly trust, ty virtuous considemtions, to expend 
on your maintenance at college a part of that large income 
which'i cannot spend on myself. I hn d aiso given orders 
to ray agent to purchase for me the advowson of a living 
now on sale, intending to give it to you ; here is tlie-letter, 
to prove that I speak the truth ; but I need not tell you 
tliat I cannot make the fortune which was left me -by a pt- 
oua friend assist a youth to take on himself Uie sacred pror 
fcsdion of a christian minister, who can utter falsehoods, in 
order to betray a fellow-creature into folly, utterly regard- 
less of that christian precept, " Do mto otiiers as ve would 
tliat others should do unto you." He theiv took leave of 
the rest of the company, aud drove off, leaving the Mus- 
graves chagrined and ashamed) and bitterly .mortified at 
the loss of die intended patronage to Marmaduke, espechd- 
]y when a gentleman present exclaimed* " No doubt, this ia 
the Dr. Aluany, to whom Clewee of Trinity left his large 
fortune !'* 

Albany, taught by his misadventure in this worldly and 
trt^cherons family, went, soon after, to the abode of an- 
^Uier of his college friends, residin? near Cheltenham. He 
qj(pected tQ find wis gentleman ana his family in unclouded 
prosperity; but they were labouriag under unexpected a4?9r^ 
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mij, broQffte «A them by the villany of otliert : he found them 
However boWed in lowj^ resienation before the inscrutable 
(ieeree. On the pious son of those reduced, but contented, 
paretits he, in due time, bestowed the living intended for 
the treacherous Marmaduke.' Under their roof he expe^ 
l*ienced sratltude which lie felt to be sincere, and affection 
in whicn he dared to confide ; and, ultimately, he took up 
ills abode with them, in a residence suited to their early 
prospect^ and his ridies ; for even the artless and onsu^ 
pectihg'can, without danger, associate and sojourn with 
those whose thoup[hts and actions are under the guidance 
(>f religions principle, and who live in this world as if diejr 
every htmr expectied to be summoned away to 4he judg- 
ment of a worid to come. 



CHAPTER X. 

UES OF BZITETOLSNCS. 

Tir a former chapter I commented on those lies which 
are, at best, of a mixed nature, and are made up of worldly 
motives, of wHieh fear and selfishness compose toe principal 
part, although the utterer of them considers them as lies 

OF BENEVOLENCE. 

liiet of real benevolence are, like most oUier fidsehoods, 
tariouB in thbir species and degrees ; but, as they are, how* 
ever in fact objectionable, the most amiable ana respecta- 
ble of all lies, and Ate so like virtue that they may easily 
be taken for her childrea ; and as the illustrations of them, 
i|(faich I hava been enabled to give, ut so mucli more eoa> 
jlifBted M'ith our tenderest and most solemn feelings, than 
diose afforded by other lies ; J thoi^ht it rielit that, like that 
principal f^ures in a prioession, they shoiud bring up the 

Tbo ligg whieh relatMM md friendi meraliy think it 
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their duty to tellan oncoascknnly dying perMm, are prompt- 
ed by rrad benevoleBoe, as are those which medical men 
deem themselves justified ia attering to a dyin^ patient i 
though* if tlie person dying, or the surrounding friends, be 
Btrictly reliffious characters, tliey must be, on principle, de- 
rious that the whole truth shouui be told.* 

* Richard Pearson, the distinguished author of the life of 
William Hey of Leeds, says, in.tliat interesting boo4c, p. 
261, " Mr. Hey's sacred respect for truth, and his regard 
lor the welfare of his fellow-creatures, never permitted him 
intentionally to deceive his patients by flattenng represen- 
tations of their state of health, by assurances of the exis- 
tance of no danger, when he conceived Uieir situation to be 
hopelesr, or even greatly liazardous. ^* The duty of a med- 
ical attendant,'' continues be, « in such delicate sitoati^, 
lias been a subject of considerably embarrassment to ^an, 
of integrity and conscience, who view the uttering di a^ 
falsehood as a crime, and the practice of deceit as repue- 
napt to tlie spirit of Christianity. That a sacrifice of truUi 
may sometimes contribute to the comfort of a patient, and 
be medicinally beneficial, is not denied ; but that a virilfiil 
and deliberate felsehood can, in any case, be justifiable be- 
fore Gad, is a maiijm not to be lightly admitted. The 
question may be stated thus : Is it justinaUe for a man^ de- 
hberately to violate a moral precept of thd law of God, 
Jrom a motive of prudence tmd humanity f If thia be 
40irmed, it must be admitted that it would be no less jus- 
tifiable to infringe the laws of his country from simiknr mo- 
tives ; and, eonsequendy, it would be an act of injustice to 
punish him for such a transgression. But, will it be con- 
tended, tliat tlie divine, or even the human legislatore»miist 
be subjected to the control of this sort of casuistry 1 If 
falsehood, under these circumstances, be no cifme, then, 
as no detriment can resjilt firom uttering it, very little mer- 
it can be attaclied to so light a sacrifice ; whereas, if it 
were presumsed that flpme guilt were incurredr* and that 
die physician vohiotanlv exposed himself to the danger of 
future suffering, for the sake of proeuring temponiry 
Uoeft to luB j ff Amt, ha wwdd haw a^irtd&ipiiooathg 
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Methinks I hear eome of ray reatters exclaim, can any 
suppose it a duty to run the risk of killing friends or rela- 
tions, by telling the whole truth ; that is, informing thein 
that they are dying ! But, if the patients be not really dy- 
ing, or in danger, no risk is incured ; and if they be near 
deadi, which is of the most 4raportance to consider, — ^iheir 
momentary quiet here, or their interests hereafter 1 Besides, 
many of tliose persons who wouVi think tliat, for spiritu- 
al reasons merely, a disclosure of the truth was improper, 
and who declafe that, on such occasions^ falsehood is viT' 
tUe, and concealment, humanity, would hold a different 
language, and act differently, were the unconsciously-dying 
person one who was known not to have made a wilfy and 

gm^tude of those who derive the advantage. But, is it 
cg^ clear that ^ire benevolence commonly suggests the 
cKwiation from truth, and that neither the low consideratioa 
of 'bonciliating favour, nor the view of efecaping ^sure, 
and promoting his own interest, have any sbare in prompt- 
ing him to ado|^ the measure Ivff defends 1 To assist in 
this enquiry, let a man ask himself whether he carries tliis 
caution, aiul ahows this kindness, indiscriminately on all 
occasions; beii^ as fearful of giving ptiin, by exciting ap- 
prehension in the miqd of the poor, as of tlie rich ; of tlie 
meaoeit, as of^he most elevated rank* Suppose it can be 
shown thatllfese humane falsehoods are oistributed pro- . 
mtscuously, it may lie inquired further, whether, if stlth a 
proceeding were a manifest breach of a municipal law, ex- 
ix)sing the delinquent to suffer a very inconvenient and se- 
rious punishment, a medical adviser would feel himself 
obliged to expose his person or his estate to penal conse- 
quences, whenever the circumstances of liis patient should 
seem to xequire the intervention of a falsehood. It may be 
presume^, witliout any breach of charity, t^t a demnf 
would frequently, perhaps generally* be interposed ^n the 
occasion of such a requisition. But, surely, tlie laws of the 
Moral Gtfvernor of the unfverse are npt to be esteemed leas 
eaci'ed, and a transgression of them less important in its 
consequences, tlian the violation of a civil statute ; nor 
ought the fear of God to be less powerful in deterifng meD 
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-wbd had eonnderable property to dispose of: Then, 
condideration for their own temporal interests, or for those 
of others, would probably make them advise or ad&pt 9 
contrary proceeding. Yet, who "that seriously reflects can, 
for a moment, put worldly interest in any eomparison witli 
those of a spiritual nature 1 But, perhaps, .i^n undue pre- 
ference of worldly over spiritual interests m^t no\be the 
leading motive to tell the truth in the one (^e,. and w ith- 
hold it in the other. The person in question \y.ould proba- 
bly be influenced by the conviction sadsfactdry to them, but 
awfully erroneous in my apprehension, that a death-bed re- 
pentance, and death-bed supplication, must be wffeUy una- 
vailing for the soul of tlie departing ; that, as the suB^^r^s 
•work, for himsell, is wljolly done, andliis fate fixed for tune, 
and for eternity, it were needless cruelty to let him Iidqw 
his end was approaching ; but, that as his work fur aHtf 
is not done, if ha has not maden testamentary^disposwwhii^ 
property, it is a duty to urge him to make a vvill,""*|[f<r(efi at 
all risk, to himself. ^ ' 

My own ofiinion, wiiich I ^lve with great humilityv^'s^ 
that the truth is never to be violated or withheld, in order- 
to deceive ; but I know myself to be in such a painful mi- 
norily on ^lis subject, that I almost doubt the- correctness 
of my own judgment. 

I am inclined' to think tliat lies of BeAevolence are more 
frequently passive, &an active, — are moi'e .frequently in- 
stanced in withholding and concealing the truth, than indi- 

frora the committing of a crime, than the fear of a magis- 
trate. Those who contend for the necessity of violating 
trudi, that they mny benefit their patients, place themselves 
l)etvveen two conflicting rules of morality ; their obligation 
to obey the command of God, and their presumed duty to 
their neighbour : or, in other words, they are supposed to 
oe brouglit hy the Divine Providence into this distressiixg 
alternative of necessarily si nninof against <iod or in their 
fel\j;)w-crcatures. _ When a moral ami a positive duty stand 
opposed to each other, the Holy Scriptures have determui- 
ed that obedience to the Ibrmer is to be preserved, before 
corapUauce with th^ latter." ^ , 
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net spontaneoos lying. There is one instanoe of wicUiolilf 
tag and conoealiq|^ ine truth from motives of mietaken b^ 
aevol^oce, which m bo common, and^ 00 permcioas, that I 
feel it particularly neoesBary to bold it up to mwn repre- 
hensions. It is withholding or speaking only half the truth 
in giving dM^baracter of a servant. **- 

Haay periQ|is, from reluctance to injure the interests 
even of very nnWorthy servants, never give the whole ehar- 
actsr unless it l)p required of them, aiui then rather than 
iell a positive lie they disclose the whole truth. But are 
th^ notJ[ying, that is, are diey not meaning to deeetoc* 
when they tnthhold the truth 1 

When I speak to ladies and gentlemen respectinff the 
character of a servant, I of course conclude that I am 
«Mtf1ttg to honourable persons. I therefore expect that 
M|^Bould give a correct character of the domestick in 
qraH^; and should I omit to ask wether he, or she,^ be 
bon^Hpr sober, I require that information on these points 
Hiiould )pe given me unreservedly. The^ roust leave me to 
judge whether I will run tile risk of hiring a drunkard, a 
thief, or a servant otherwise ill-disposed ; but they would 
be dishonourable if they betrayed me into receiving mto my 
family, to the risk of my domestick peace, or my propertv* 
those who are addicted to dishonest practices, or are oth- 
erwise of immoral habits. Besides what are erroneous 
and boonded benevolence this conduct £xhibiu ! ^ If it be 
benevolent towards the servant Whom I hire, it is vunuf^- 
olent towards me, and unjust also. True christian kind- 
ness is JDst and impartial in its dealings, and never serves . 
even a friend at the expense of a tliira person. But, the 
masters and mistfessese, who thus do what they call a be- 
nevolent action at the sacrifice of truth and integrity, often, 
no doubt, find their sin vbited on their own heads ; for 
they are not likely to have trust-worthy servants. If ser- 
vants kndw that, owi% to the sinful kindness and lax mo- 

j rality of their employers, their faults will not receive their 
proper punishment-Uiat of disclo8ure,-when lliey are turned 
away, one of the most powerful motives to behave well is 

I removed ; . for those are not likely to abstain from sin> who. 
are sure tliat tlmy shall sin with impunity. Thus, then, 
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the fiuib of a single scrrant, leads the rest of the hounhoU 
mto the temptation of simiing also ; and what is fancied to 
be benevolent to one becomes, in its eonsequenoeS} injorioni 
to many. But, let us now see what is the probable effect 
on the servant so skreened and befriended 1 Tliey are ia* 
stantly exposed, by this withboldinff of the truth, to the 
perils of temptation. Nothing, perhaps, can be more ben- 
eficial to culprits, of all descriptions, than ta be' allowed tt 
' take the immeditite con8e<)uences of their o&ncet, provid- 
ed those consequences stop short of death, tliat most awfid of 
punishments, because it cuts die oflfender off frottall meaiib 
of amendment ; therefore it were better for the interaitsaf 
servants, in every point of view, to let ,them abide l^ liM 
certainty of not getting a new place, because they cannot 
liave a character from their last : by this means the hn- 
mane wish to punish, in order to toes, would be gratified^ 
and, conse()uentIy, if the truth waf always toU on occai 
sions of (bis nature, the feelinss of real beretolencs 
would, in die end, be gratified. But, if good charactera 
are given with serfA&or incomplete characters, that is, 
if tlieir good qualidlRre mentioned, and their bad widi^ 
held, the consequences to the beings so mistakenly befriend- 
ed may be of the most fatal nature ; for, if igndrtad of 
their besetting sin, the heads of the family cannot gnand 
aj^ainst it, but, unconsctousljr, may every hour not tempta- 
tions in their way ; while on the contrary, had th^ been 
made acquainted with that besetdng sin they Would 
have taken care never to have risked its being caued into 
acdon. 

But. who, it may be asked, would hire servantSf knowing 
that they had any '* besetdi^ sins V* 

^ I trust diat there are many who would do diis from the 
pious and benevolent modve of saviiu; them from further 
destruction, especially if penitence had been satisfactorily 
manifested. 

I will now endeavour to illtiBtrate some ef jqjr ■po4> ' 
dons by thf^ following story. 
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CHAPTER X» CONTINUED. 

MISTAKEN KINDNESS. 

Ann Bxlson had lived in a respectable merchant's fami- 
ly, of liMoame oC-Melbourne, for many years, and had ac- 
quittealliMiU' to the patiafactioa of her employera in the 
miooe^sireMrapities of nurse, house-maid, and lady's-maid. 
But it was allEligth discovered that she had long been ad- 
dicted to petty pliiering ; and, being emboldened by past 
impunity, she purloined some valuable lace, and was delect- 
ed : but her kind master and mistress could not prevail on 
themselves to give up the tender nurse of their children to 
the iust rigour of the law, and as their children themselves 
could not bear to have •* poor Ann sent to gaol," they re- 
solved to punish her in no other manner, than by turning 
her away vrithout a character, as the common pliraise is. 
But without a character she could not procure another pcr- 
yice, and might be thus consigned to misery and ruin. This 
idea was insupportable ! However she might deserve pun- 
ishment they shnmk from inflicting it ! and they resolved 
to keep Ann Belson themselves, as they could not recom- 
mend her conscientiously -to any one else. This was a 
truly benevolent action ; because, if she continaeid to bib, 
they alone were exposed to suffer from her fatflt. But 
they virtuously resolved to put no furtlier temptation in \wr 
way, and to guard her against herself, by unremitting vigi- 
lance. 

During the four succeeding years, Ann Belson^s honesty 
was so entirely without a stain, that her benevolent 
friends were convinced that her penitence was sincere, and 
congratulated themselves that they had treated her with 
•uch lenity. # 

At this period tlie pressure of the times, and losses in 
trade, produced a cliange in the circumstances of the Mel- 
boames ; and retrenchment became necessary. They, there- 
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fore, felt it right to discbaree some* of their servantB^ and 
particularly the lady's maid. 

The gratefol Ann would not hear of tiiis dismissal. She 
hsisted on remaining on anj{ terms, and in any situatioD ; 
nay she declared her willingfiess to live with her indulgent 
friends for nothing ; but, as they were too generous to ac- 
cept her services at so great a disadvantage to herself, es* 
pecially as she had poor relations to maintain, tliey ^esolv- * 
ed to procure her a situation ; and having heard of a very 
advanta|[eous one, for which she was admirably calculated, 
they insisted on her trying to procure it. 

** But what shall we do, my dear," said the wife to the 
husband, " concerning Ann's character 1 Must we tell the> 
whole truth 1 As she has been uniformly honest during the 
hist four years, should we not be justified in concealing her 
fault V* — " Yes ; I tbink, at least, I hope so," replied he. 
** Still, as she was dishonest more years than she hns now 
been honest, I really .... i .... it is a 
very puzzling question, Charlotte ; and l* am but a weak 
casuist." A strong christian might not have felt the point 
so difficult. But the Melbournes had not studied seri- 
ous things deeply ; and the result of the consultation was, 
that Ann Belson's past faults should be concealed, if pos- 
sible. 

And possible it was. \.ady Baryton, the young and no- 
ble bride who wished to liire her, was* a thui^htless, 
careless woman of fashion ; and as she learned that Ann 
could make dresses, and dress hair to admiration, she made 
few other inquiries ; and Ann was installed in her new 
place. 

It was,^alas ! the most improper of places, even for a 
sincere penitent, like Ann Belson ; for it was a place of 
the most dangerous trust. Jewels, laces, ornaments of all 
kinds, were hot only continually exposed to her eyes, btlt 

Iy\M^ under her especial care. Not those abne. When 
ler lady returned home from aVun of good 'luck at loo, a 
reticule, containing bank-notes and sovereigns, was empit- 
ed into an-ufilocked drawer ; and Ann was told how tbr- 
tunate her kidy had been. The first time that this heedless 
woman acted Uras, the poor Ann begged she wouM lock up 
hemioney. " Not I ; it is too^ini^^^ouble; and wl\y 
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■faodd 1 T'— *^ Became, my ]ady> it k not rig^ u> leave iwo- 
ney about ; it may be stolen." — " Noosenae ! who should 
steal it 1 1 know you must be honest ; the Melbournes 
|[are you such a high charactoc" Here Ann turned away 
in ag<Miy and coon^ion. *' But, my lady, the olher ser- 
vaocs," she resumed in a ^nt voice. " Pray what busi- 
inesa kure the other servants at my drawers t — Howevery 
do you lock up the drawer, and keep the key." — "'No ; 
keep it yourself, my lady." — " What, I n> about with 
keys, like a house-keeper 1 Take it I say !" Then flinff- 
inv tiie key down, she went singing out of tlie room, little 
thinking to tli^t peril, temporal and spiritual, slie was 
exposing a Helpless fellow-creature. 

fPor some minutes after this new danger had opened 
open her, Ann set leaning on her hands, alxsorbed in pain- 
ful meditation, and communing seriously with her own 
hejirt ; nay, she even prayed Cor a few moments to be de- 
liverod from evil ; but the next minute she was ashamed 
of her own seliMistrust, and tried to resume her business 
with her usual dacrity. 

A few evenings afterwards, her lady brought her reticule 
home, and gave it to Ann, filled as before. ** I conclude, 
my liidy, you know how much money is in this purse." — 
" £ did know ; but I liave forgotten." — '* Then let me tell 
it."—" No, no ; nonsense!" 0k replied as she left the 
room ; " lock" it up, and ihea it wjU be safe, you know, as 
I can trustvou," Ann sighed deeply, but repeated within 
iierself, " Tes, yes ; I am certainly now to Jlie trusted ;" 
but, as she said Ais, she saw two sovereigns on the carpet, 
"ftUch she had dropped out of the reticule in emptying it, 
and had locked tlie drawer without perceiving. Ann felt 
fluttered when sW discovered them ; but takil^ them op, 
resolutely felt for the key to add them to the outers ;>— but 
* the image of her recently widowed sister, and her laige des- 
titute family, rose before her, and she thoiwht she would 
not return them, but ask her lady to give them to die poor 
widow. But, then, her lady had already been Vttry boun- 
tiful to her, and she would not ask her ; however, she would 
consider the matter, and it seemed as it if was itUendeddm 
should have tlie soveieigns ; for they were separated ken 
tker^^aeif/orher. Alas! it wcH^^^faen i^fbr 
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Ibr her to believe tint they were left there at m mar* to 
try her penitence, and her fitiOi ; bat she took a dilEHrent 
view of it;^ehe picked op the gold, then hid it down ; and 
long and serere was the oenflicc in her heart between good 
and eyil. . 

We weep over the woes of romonee ; we shed well4notiv«d 
tears over (be sorrows of real life ; bat, where is the ffctioa, 
however highly wroagbt> and where the sorrows, however 
.acote, that can deserve oar |n^ and our qrmpatii^ so strong- 
ly, as the agony and conflicts' of a j»em/en/, yet iempUd 
soul ! Of a soul that has tomed to virtue, bat is forcibly 
polled bock again to viGe,*-that knows ils own danger, 
without power to hurry from it ; tilU fiiscinated far the gtit- 
teriog bait, as the bird by the raitlesnake, it yields 0) its 
fatal allarements, regardless of consequences ! It was not 
without many a beartacfa, many a struggle, that Ann Bdson 
gave way to the temptation, .and put the gold in her pock- 
et ; and when she had done so, she was Itpld her'sister was 
ill, and had sent to. beg she would come to her, late as it 
was. Accordingly, when her lady was in bed she obtain- 
ed leave to go to her, and while she relieved her sister's 
wants with the two purlcaned sovereigns, the poor thing id- 
most fancied that slie had done a good action ! Oh ! never 
is sin so danseroos as when it has sdlnred us in the shape 
of a deed of benevolence. It had so allured the Mel- 
bournes when they concealed Ann's fanlCs from Lady 
Baryton $ and its bitter fruits were only too fiist prepar- 
ing. 

" Ce n'e«f que U premier peu mm couie /** eayB the 
proverb, or " the first step is the only difficult one.*' The 
next time her lady brouglit her wbiirngs to her, Ann par- 
sued a new plan : . she insisted on telling the money over ; 
but took ca^ to make it less then it was, by twp or threo 
pounds. Not long after, she told Lady Baryton tlmt she 
must have a new locl^ put on the drawer that held the mon- 
ey, as she had oertninly dropped the key eomewhere ; and 
that, before she misseci it, some one, she was sure, had 
been tryine at the lock ; for it was evidently hampered the 
last time she unlocked it. ** Well, then, get a new lock/' 
replied her careless mistress ; '* however, let the drawer 
be Curccd now ; and then we had better. tell over tliemon- 
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ey. The drawer was forced ,* tbey tojd die money ; and 
even Lady Baryton was conscious Uiat some of it waamis- 
BUig. "Bit, the nUaaingkey, an hampered lock, exonerat- 
ed Ann frouL^uspicibn ; especially ^s Ann owned that she 
had discovered th^ loss befor^; and declared, that, bad 
not Iter Jady insisted on telling over the money, she had in^ 
tended to replace it gradually ; because she felt herself res- 
ponsible : -while Lady Baryton, satisfied and deceived, rec- 
ommended her to be on the watch for the thief ; and soon 
fore^ot the whole circumstance. 

Lady Baryton thought herself, and perhaps slie was a 
woman of feeling. She never read the Old-Bailey convic- 
ti<ms without mourning over the prisoners condemned to 
deatti ; and never read an account of an execution without 
shuddering. Still, from want of reflection, and a high- 
prtnciplttdsense of what We owe to others, especially to 
those who are the members of our own household; she nev- 
er for one moment troubled herself lb remember that she 
was daily throwing temptations in the way of a servant to 
cownit the very faults which led those convicts, whom she 
pitied, to the fate which she deplored. Alas ! what have 
those persons to answer for, in every situation of life, 
who xsonsider their dependants and servants merely as such, 
without remembering that they are, like tliemselves, heirs 
of th« invisible world to come; and that, if tliey takeno^ 
pains to enlighten theirnninds, in order to save their im- 
«aorta] souls, tliey should, at least be careful never to endan- 
ger them. 

In a few week^ afler .the dialogue -given abo^,.Lady 
Baryton bought soine strings of peaR-ls at an India sale ; 
and having on her.way«t})ence, shownrthem to ber jewel- 
lef, that he ni^it count them, aid see If there were enough 
to make her &^air of bracelets, «h^ brought them^jiome, 
because she couT^ not afford pro'per clasps to fast^ them ; 
and these were committed to Ann'^ care. But, 'as Lord , 
Baryton, the next \v*cek, gaver bis lady a-pair of diamond 
clasps, she sent* the pearls to be made up immediately. In 
the evening, however, the jeweller catne to tell her that 
there were 'two strings less than l^en she brought them 
before. *< Tljen they must have been sf,o\6n !" ' die 
exclaimed ! « and now I remember that Belion told ma 
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tUMi was mire theie wM a thief id ikfi bouse.'*-— << Are yon 
Rire," said Lord B&r yton, « diat Belaon is not the tmef 
hiirseif T* — ** Impossible ! I had such a character ofher ! 
and I have trusted iier implicitly !" — " It is not right to 
tempt even the most honest," replied Lord Baryton ; *' bat 
we must have strict search made ; and all the servants mast 
beexamined." 

They were so j but, as Ann Belaon was not a hardened 
ofiender, she soon betrayed herself by hcp evident misery 
and terror ; and was committed (o prison on her own full 
confeaaion ; but she could not help exclaiming, in the ag- 
ony of her lieart, " Oh, nw lady ! remember that I cotf-: 
jured you not to trust me *. and Lady Baryton's he.irfr re- 
proached her, at least for some hours, 'i'here were other 
hearts also that ex|)erienced self-reproach, and of a far Ion<% 
ger duration ; for the Melbourne?, when they heard what 
had happened, saw that the seeming benevolence of their 
concealment liad ba^n a real injury, and had ruined her 
whom tliey meant to save. They saw«tliat, had they told 
Lady Baryton ihe truth, that lady would either not have 
hired her, in spite of her skill, or she would have taken 
care not to put her in situations calculated to tempt her 
cupidity. But, neither Lady Baryton's regrets, nor selP- 
reproach, nor the greater agonies of the Meiboui^nes, could 
idter or a'/ert the course of justice ; and Ann Belson was 
condemned Co death. She was, however, strongly retom- 
mendod to mercy^ both by the jury and the noble prosecu- 
tor ; and her conduct in prison was so exemplary, so indica- 
tive ofjhe deefl contrition of a trembling, humble christian, 
that, at length, the intercession was not in vaiir; and the 
M elbournes hd^ the comfort of carrying to her what was t0 
them, at least, joyful news4 namely, that her sentence was 
commuted for, transportatbn. 

Yet, eten this.mevcy was a severe trial to the self-judg- 
ed Melboumes ; since they had the misery of seeing tlie af- 
fectionate nurse of their children, the being endeared to 
them by mnnv years, of active services^ torn from all the 
tender ties ot existence, and exiled for life, as a felon to a 
distant land ! exiled too for • crime which, had they per- 
formed theic sociAi/ dot^, she miglit never have commit- 
ted. But the pain of mind whid|»g||jf^Q^9ilired on thi» 
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lamentable occasion ntfn not thrown away on them } as h 
awakened them to aenous reflection : they leamdA to re* 
member, and to teach their children to remember, the holy 
colnmand, <* that we are not to do evil, Aalf good may 
come ;" and that no deviation from tnith and msenoona- 
nees can Jbe justified, even if it claims for itself- thtf plau- 
sible title of the active or ptutive 1.1E of bs'veto- 

LENCl^. . 

There is anotBer species of withholdhig the truth whidi 
springs from so amiaole s^sonrce, and is so often practised 
even by pious christians, that, while I venture to say it is 
at variance with reliance on the wisdom and mercy of 
the Ci-eator, I dp so with reluctant awe. I mean a eon- 
ceHlmetU of the whole extent of a calamity from the per^ 
SOD afflicted, lest the blow should fall too heavily upon 
(hem. 

I would ask, wheth^ such conduct be not inconsistent 
with the belief that trials are mereiet lA disguise 1 that the 
Almighty « lovelh Aose whom he chasteneth, and feoonrgeth 
evei'y son that he receiveth V* 

if this assurance be true, we set our own judgment 
ngaiost that of the Deity, by concealing from the sufferer tiie 
ci^tent of the trial inflieted : and seem to believe ourselves 
more capable than he is to determine the quantity of suf- 
fering that is ^oo4 for the person so visited ; and wv set up 
oor^nt^e against tt)/Snif« wisdom. 

There are other reasons, besides religious ones, why 
this sort of deoeit shoald no more be practised than any 
other. 

The motive for withholding the wllble truth, on these oc- 
casions, is to do good : but will the desired good be e&ct- 
ed by this opposition to the Creator's revealed wilt to- 
wards the suflerer 1 Is it certain that good wiU be perform- 
ed at all, or that concealment is necessary 1 

What is :the reason given for concealing half the truth 1 
Fear, lest the whole woifld be more than the sufferer coaki 
bear ; which implies that it is ahready migh^, to an awiiil 
degree. Tlien,:in]rely, a degree inore of suTOring, at such 
a moment, cannot possess much added power to destroy : 
and if the trial be albwed to come in its foil force, the mmd 
of the victim' will make exactly the same efforti 89 minds 
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ahrayB do wheq onpfessed by miseQr- A state of iMavy 
aiflictio* is so repubivc to liie feelings, that even io theiinK 

Sroxjsms of it we all make efforts to ^et away from Qiid& * 
weight; and. In proof of tliis assertion, I ask, whether' 
we do not always find tlie afflicted less cast down than we 
expected 1 The religious pray as well as weep :* the 
merely moral look around for consolation here, and, as a 
dog, when cast into the sea, as soon as he rises and rmins 
his breath, strikes out bis feet, in order to float sedirelv 
upon the waves ; so, be their sorrows great or Small, all 
persons instantly strive to find support somewhere ; and 
they do find it, while in proportion to the depth of the af> 
fliction is often the subsequent rebound. 

J could point ont inatances (but I shall leave my rea- . 
ders to imagine them) in whidi, l^ concealing from the 
bereaved suflferers the most affecting part of the truth, we 
stand between them and the balm denved from that very 
incident which was mercifully intended to heal their 
wounds. 

I also object to such concealment; because It entails 
upon tliose who are guilty of it a series of feJsehoods ; 
falsehoods too, which are often fruitlessly uttered ; since 
the object of tliem is apt to suspect deceit, and endure tlia^ 
restless agonizing suspicion, which those who have ever 
experienced it could never inflict on the objects of their 
love. 

Besides, religion and reason enables ns, in time, to bear 
the calamity of which we knew the ektent ; but we are al- 
ways on the wateh to find out that which we only mupeet* 
and the mind's strength, frittered away in vain amd varied 
conjectures, runs the risk t>f sinking beneath the force of its 
own indistinct fears. 

Confidence too in those dear friends whom we trusted bo- 
fore is liable to be entirely destroyed; and, in alliU bear' 
ingt, tills weM-iiiientioned departure firom truth is preg- 
nant with mischief. 

Ldutly, I ol))ect to such concealment, from a conviction 
that its continuance is impossible; for, some timeor 
other, the whole truth is revealed at a moment when the ra^ 
ferers are not so well able to boar it as they wero b tho 
first paroxysms of grief. □ g tzed b^ Google 
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In this, my next and last tab, I give another illustratioD 
of those amiable, but pernicious lies, the lies o^ rsal 

BZNEYOLEHCE. 



• * THE FATHER AND SON. 

"Well, then, thou art xvilllnff that Edgar should go to a 
. public school," said the vicar of a small parish in West- 
moreland to hi«( weeping, wife. ** Quite willing." — " And 
yet thou art in tears, Susan V — " I weep for bis faults; 
and not becase he is to quit us. I grieve to tliink he is so 
disobedient and unruly that we can manage him at home 
no longer. — ^And yet I loved him so dearly ! so much more 
than . . . ." Here her sobs redoubled ; and, as Ver- 
non rested her aching head on his bosom, he said, in a low 
voice, " Aye ; and so did I love him, even belter then our 
other children ; and therefore, probably, our injustice is 
thus visited. But, he is so 6lever ! He learned more Lat- 
in in a week than his brothers in a month !" — ** And he is 
so heautifal !" observed his mother. ** And so gener> 
ous !'* rejoined hiS fatlier ; " but, cheer up, mv beloved ; 
under stricter discinline than ours he may yet do well, aiid 
turn out all we could wish." — " I hope, however," replied 
the fond mother, " that his master will not be very severe ; 
and I will try to look forward." As she said this she left her 
husband witli something like comfort ; for a tender moth- 
er's hopes for a darling child are easily revived, and she 
went, with nrecovered calmness, to get ner Bon\,vfsurdrobe 
ready against the day of his departure. The equally aficc- 
tionste father meanwhile called his son into the study, to 
prepare his mind for that parting wiiich his undutiful con- 
duct had made unavoidable. 

But Vernon found that' Edgar's mind* required no 
preparation ; that the idea of change w^ ^elightful to his 
volatile nature ; and that he panted to distingnisli himself 
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Oti a anid^t fi^d of aedon tlma a 6inaTt retired vil1ag« afibrd- 
ed to his daring, reetlcs^ spirit; while his father saw with' 
agon^, which he could but il! concea}^ tliat this desire of 
entering into a new situation had power to annihilate all re- 
gret at leaving the tenderest of parentg*and the' companion)* 
of hid chilJhof>d. 

However, his feelings were a little soothed when the part- 
ing hour arrived ; for then the heart of Edgar was so melt- 
ed within him at the sight of bis mother's tears, and hid 
/kther's agony, that he littered words of tender contrition, 
such as they had rever heard from him bef<nre,; lAe recol- 
lection of whidi spoke comfort to their minds when they 
beheld him no bnger. 

Btit, short were the hopes which that parting hour bad 
excited. In a few months the master of the school wrote 
to complain of thQ insubordination of iiis new ntipil. In 
his next letter he deplared that he should he imder the ne- 
cessity of expelling him ; and Edgar had not bc^ at school 
six roonthls, before he prevented the threatened expulsion, 
only by mnninff away« no one knew whither ! Nor wa9 
he heard of bybis family for four years ; during which time» 
not even the dutiful affection of tkeir other sons, nor their 
success in life, had power to heal the breaking heart of the 
mother, nor cheer the depres^ spirits of the fdrtber. At 
length the prodigal returned, ill, meagre, penniless, and 
penitent ; and was received, and forsiven. ** But where 
Last thoo been, my child, this long, Tun^ tiineT' said his 
mother, tenderly weeping, as she ?azea on his pale sunk 
cheek. ** Ask me no questions I I aip here ; that is 
enough;" E^gar Vernon replied, shuddering as he spake. 
<* It M enough !*' ciried his mother, throwing iierself on hi» 
neck ! *« For this, rav'son, was dead, and is alive agam' j 
was k>st, and is found.-" l^ut the father felt and thought 
diflerentiv : he knew that it was his duty to interrogate his 
eon ; and he resolved to insist on knowing where and how 
those k>nff four years had been passed. " He, however, 
delayed his questions till Edsar's health Was re-estabHshed, 
but when that time arrived, he told him that he expected 
to know ail that had befallen him since he ran away from 
school."-** Spare me till to-morrow," said Eilgar Vcrooo, 
« and then jxw :diaU know all '* His father acquieseed ; 
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but tlie next mornii^ Edjpir had dieappearedt leaving the 
following letter behind him : — 

<* I cannot, dare not, tell you what a wretch I have been I 
thoqgh I own ypar right to ueaaand anch a confe88iorifit>m 
me. Therefore, I wuat become a wanderer again ! Pray 
for nie« dearest and tenderest of mothers ! Pray for me, beet 
of fathers and of men ! I dare not pray for myself, ft>r I am 
a vile and wretched sinner, thoQgh your grateful and aiiec- 
tionate son, E. V." 

Thoug^ this letter nearly drove the mother to distraction, 
it contained for the &ther a degree of soothing comfort. 
She dwelt only on the conviction which it held out to her, 
that she should probably never behold her son agaun ; but 
he dwelt with piooa thankfulness on the sense of his ^nilt, 
expveased by the unhappy writer; trusting that the sinner 
who knowa and oinis himeelf to be ** vile" may, wlien it is 
least expected of film, repent and amend. 

How bad^hese four years been pasa^ Iw Edpar Ver- 
non 1 That important period of a boy's fife, the reara 
from foorteeo to eighteen 1 Suffice it that, under a feign- 
ed name, in order that he misht not hb traced, he entered 
OB board a merchant ship ; that he had left it after he had 
made cine voysN^e ; that be was taken into the service of 
what is c9dlad a^aporltn^ character, whom he had met on 
board ship, who saw that Ed^^r had talents and which he 
miffht reader serviceable to his own pursuits. This man, 
finding he was the son of a gentleman, treated him as such, 
and initiated him ffradua% into the various arts of gambling, 
and the. vices of the metropolis; but one night they were 
both surprised by the officers of justice at a noted gamii^- 
house; and, mter a desperate scuffle, Edgar escapM 
wounded, and nearly killed, to a house in the suburbs. 
There he remainea till he was safe from pursuit, and 
then, believing himself in daiu;er of flying, he longed for 
the comfort of his paternal roof; he also lon^ for ^temal 
C^rgivenesB ; and the prodigal returned to his foigiving pai*> 
ents. 

3nt, as this was a tale which Edgar mi^ht well shrink 
from mlatifBg to a pure and pious fother, flight was fat cJli* 
^i^ than iroch a oonfeasion. Still* « so deceitful is the ho- 
mp» heart, and despevpiely wicked,'* that I believe Edgar 
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was faaginniiiff Co feel the monotony of kis life at home, and 
therefore was glad of an excose to justify to liimeelf his de- 
sire to escape into scenes more ^ congenial to hie hal>- 
its and, now, perverted nature. His fatlier, however, con» 
tinned toHiope for his reformation, and was tlierefore little 
prepared for the next intelligence' of his son, which reach- 
ed him through a private cluinnel. A friend wrote to in- 
form him that Edgar was taken up for havins passed forg- 
ed notes, knowing tliem to be foi^eries; that he would soon 
be fully committ^ to prison for trial ; and would be tri- 
ed witli h'ls accomplices at tlie ensuing assizes for Mid- 
dlesex. 

.' At first, even die firmness of Vernon yielded to the stroke, 
and lie was bowed low unto the earth. • But tlie confiding 
christian struggled tigainst tlie sorrows of the suffering fa- 
ther, and overcame them ; till, at last J||^ was abl^ to ex- 
claim, ** I will ^o to him ! I wilt be near him at his trial ! 
I will be near him even at his death, if death b^ his por- 
iion ! And no doubt, I shall be permitted to awaken liim 
to a sense of liis |[uilt. Yes, I may be permitted to see 
him expire contrite before God and man, and calling on 
his name who is able to save to the uttermost !" But, 
hist as he was setting off for Middlesex, his wife, who had 
Ving been declining,' was to all appearances, s<fmuch worse, 
tliat he coukl not feave her. She having had scnpicions 
Ibat all was not right with {kJgar, contrived to di^over the 
TRUTH, which had been kindly, but erroneously, conceal- 
ed from her, and had sunk trader the sudden, unmitigated 
blow ; and the welcome inteiiigenoe, tliat the proseeU- 
tor had withdrawn the charge, came at a moment when 
tlie sorrows of tlie bereaved husband had closed tiie faUier*8 
heart against flie voice of gladness. 

" This news came too late to save the poor victim !*' lie 
exclaimed, as he knelt beside the cor{)se of her whom he 
had loved so long and so tenderly ; " and I feel that I can- 
not, cannot yet rejoice in it as I ought." But he soon re- 
pented of tliis uivrateful return to the mercy of Heaven ; 
and, even befbr^he body was consigned to the grave, he 
thankfully acknowledged that tlie liberation of his son was 
irrav amidst the gloom that surrounded him. 

Meanwhile, E&ar Vernon, when unexpectedly liberated 
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Irom what he kMw to be tiBrtaia dai»er-to higfife, tmolt* 
«d Ml the ||iroiind of having been fabefy taken up, and at an 
tniipcent inuired man, to visit his parents ; for he liad lieard 
of his mother's illness ; and h^s heart yearned to behold 
her once more. But it vrasonly in the dark hour that 
he dared venture to approach his llome : and it was 
liis intention to diacover himself at first to hia mother 
only. 

Accordingly, the gray parsonage was scarcely visible in 
ilie shadows of twilight, when he readied tlie gate that led 
to tlie back door ; at which h«. gently knockei), but in vain. 
No one answered his knock; all was still within and 
around. Wliat could tSi'ia mean 1 H&tlien walked round 
tlie house, and looked in at the window ; all there was dark 
and quiet as tlie grave ; but tlie church bell was tolling, 
while ali\nned, awad^ and overpowered, lie leaned against 
die gate. At this moment he saw two men rapidly pass 
along the road, saying, << I fear we shall be too late for the 
funeral ! I wonder liow tlie poor old man will bear it ! for 
lie loved his wife dearly V*-** Aye ; and so he did tliat wick- . 
ed I)oy, who has been tlie death of her ;'* replied the 
other. 

These words shot like an arrow tliroi^b the not yet cal- 
lous heart of Sdgar Vernon, and, tlirowing himself on the 
ground, he groaned aloud in his dgouy ; Uit the next min* 
tUe, with speed of des))eration, he ran towards tlie church, 
and reached it just as tlie service was over, the moomen 
departing, and its iiis futlier was borne away, nearly insen* 
sible, OH the arms of his virtuous sons. 

At sucii a moment Edgar was able to enter tlie chnrdi 
unheeded ; for all eyes were on his afflicted parent ; and 
the self-convicted culprit dared not force himself, at a time 
like tiiat, on th^notice of the fatlier whom he liad so griev- 
ously injured. But his poor bursting heart felt Uiat it must 
vcNt its agony, or break ; £md, ere the coffin was lowered 
into tlie vault, he rasheil forwards, and, throwing himself 
across it, calletl uiwn his mother's name, in an accent so 
piteous and appp.liing, tliat the assistantSj^ioogh tliey did 
not recognize him at first, \Vere ^mable to drive him away ; 
so awed, so aflfec^ied, were they by tlie agony fvhicb thoy 
witnessed. 
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A* •*!«* .>»« row up and endeavoured to speak, but in 
vaini then, holding his clenclied fistir to his foreiiead, %e 
wreamed oat, « Heaven oresei ve my senses !'» and rushed 
from the churdr wiUi all the speed of desperation. But 
whiUier should lie turn those desperate steps ! He lonred. 
wnesdylongrcd, to go and humble himself before hwCa- 
tJier, and implore that jmrdon for which his agonized soul 
puied. But,afas! earUily pride forbade him to induke 
Uie salutary fedmg^ for he knew his worUiy, unoffeodimr 
brotliers were in the liouse, and he couUi not eiidui^ the moi5 
tmcation of encountering tliose wliose virtues must be out 
in comparison with his vices. He therefore cast owe 
Jong lingering look at the abode of his diiklhood, and fled 
fo^wrer from the house of mourning, humiliation, and 

In a few days, however, he wrote to his father, delail- 
W his reasons for visiUpg home, and all the agonia wSch 
liehadexpnenceddurmgliiB.hortstay. Fullofco^^^ 
WM this letter to that bei^aved and ioumi„g lieart! fo? 

^P^l^W^-^iH'^ ^W^ of contrition; and h^ S 
aiented that his beloved w,fe was not alive, to share in the 
liope ^vhlch It gave him. « Would that l4 had come, w 
jrould now come to me!" he exclaime<l; bu? uTtett^ 
had no date ; and lie knew not wluther to seild an in v S' 
^on. But, w/ieri^ WHS lie, and what was lie, at that peri- 
od 1 • In gambl.ng.|K)Hses, at cock-fights, spaiiing-inrfi^s 
fairs; and in every scene wliere profligacy brevS^^^^ 
most; white at »jf tliese places hS !«/ a^SneSce in 
Bk.U, wWh emteared these pursuits to him, ami mad^lS 

menTriifr'' fS"r T*^^ '^ ^"^"^"^ him to a^nd! 
ment of hfe. He Uierefonf continued to disi^ffai^ the 
J^^« voice wiUiin him ; till at lengUi, it w^T fonge? 

One night, when on his way to Y . ^vhere »«« 

2«w to succeed the assizes, whi?h hlld justo^iSe^lS 
topped at an inn, t. refresh his hors4; ancTSS^lJJ 
with richijg, and depressed by some recent bssis at Vav 

At this" mo^jJrr '^ ^ ^'"^ 'p^'^ ^»"^» ««^ o^: 

wL h^ke Elf*^ ■*'' * «faooifcUuw of his in die bar: 

WHO, iiKe Umself, wm on his way to Y- . This voohm 

wan wa»ofacoawe«,Uee% iurtj andlmvi«2K 
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Ibrtunelefi him, was fuQ'of the consequence of 'iiewiy-«o> 
quired wealth. 

Ttierefore, when Edgar Vernon impulsively approached 
him, putting his hand out, asked how he did, Dunhaia 
hac^htily drew back, put his hands behind hiio* and, in the 
hearing of several persons, replied, ** I do not know you, 
sir !" — " Not ftnoto me, Dunham 1" cried Edgar Vernon, 
turning Tery pale. " That is to say, I do not choose to 
know you."—" And why not V* cried Edgar, seizing his 
arm, and with a lobk of menace. " Because .... 
because . . . * . I do not-choose to know a man who 
munlered his mother.^' "Murdered his mother!*' cri«l 
"die bv-standers, hokling up their hands,' and regarding Ed- 
gar Vernon with a look of terror. ** Wretch !*' cried he, 
seizing Dunham in his powerful grasp, " explain yourself 
this moment, or*' . . . . — " Then take your fingers 
from my throat !'* Edsar did so ; and Dunham said, " I 
meant only that you broke your motlier's heart by your iD 
conduct ; and pi%» was not that murdering her V* While 
he was saying th^, Edgar Vernon stood with fqlded arms^ 
rolling his eyes wildly fi'om one of tlie by-standers to the 
other ; and seeing, as he believed, disgust towards him in 
the countenances of them all. When Dunham had finish- 
ed speaking, Edgar Vernon wrung his hands in agony, say- 
inr, " true, most true, I am a murderer ! I am parricide r* 
Then, suddenly drinking off a large glass of brandy near 
him, he quitted tlie room, and, mounting his horse, rode 
off at full speed. Aim and oi^ct in view he had none s be 
was only trying to escape fr^ tliose looks of horror and 
aversion which the remai^ of Dunham had provoked. Bat 
what right had Dunham so to provoke ^im 1 t 

After he had put this que^on to himself, the image of 
Dunham, scornfully Tej^jf^g him his hand, alone todk 
possession of his ren^mliR^Ce, till he thursted for revenge ; 
and the irritation of UteTOoment urged him to seek it im- 
mediately. 

The opportunity, as he rightly suspected, was in Hfs 
tM>wer ; Dunham would soon be comiitt that way on Ui 

road to Y ; and he would meet biok He did so; 

and, riding up to him, seiced the bridle of hb horse, ex* 
i^uiiffliog, <« yoQ ],||^ Q,j]e4 me ^ murderer, Dunharo| and 
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* y6a were right ; for, though I loved my mother deiMy. 
and would nave died for her, I killed her by ray wickea 
course of life !"— «« Well, well ; I know that/* replied 
Ihinham, " so let me go ! for I tell you I do not like to be 
seen with such as you. Let mb go, I say f" 

He did let him |o ; but k was as the t^'ger lets go its 
prey, to spring on It again. A blow from Edgar's ner- 
▼ous arm knocked the rash insoher from his horse. In 
another minute Dunham lay on the road a bleeding corpse i 
and the next morning officers were out in pursuit of the 
murderer. That wretched man was soon found, and soon 
secured. Indeed, he had not desired to avoid pursuit) 
but, wlien the irritation of drunkenness and revenge bad flul> 
sided, the asony of remorse took possession of his soul ; and 
he confessed his crime with tears of the b itterest penitencib 
To be brief: Edgar Vernon was carried into that city as a 
manacled criminal^ which he had expected to leave ast m 
successful gamiler ; and, before the end of the assina, be 
was condemned to death. 

He made a full confession of his ffuilt before the ju(ke 
pronounced condemnation ; gave a brief statement of the 
provocation which he receiveilcf^m the deceased ; blaming 
iiiinself at the same time foi^^lMhs criminal revenge, in so 
heart-rending a manner, and lamenting so pathetically the 
dis^aoe and misery in which he had involved bis father 
and family> that every heart was melted to compassion i 
and the judge wept, wltiie he passed on him the awful sen- 
tence of the law. 

His conduct in prison was so exemplary, that it proved 

~ he had not foi^tten his father's precepts, though he had not 

. acted upon them ; and his brothers, for whom he sent| 

..found him in a state of mind which aflforded them the Only 

find best consolation. This contrite lowly christian state 

ofinind aiecompanied him to tlie awfittend of hb existence ; 

mid it might be justly said of him, that " nothing in hialiw 

became htm like the losing it.'J 

Painful, indeed, was the an^ety of Edgar and bisbroth- 
.«r8, lest their father should learn this horrible circnn^ 
■tance : but as the culprit was arraigned imder a feigmid 
name, and as the crime, trialy and execution, bad taken, 
and wtoojd tak« nf^ so Bfaost aperio^^^i^tbe| HatW- 
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ed (hemwives that he woald never ]^m bow wad ^hml^ 
E(%ar died; but would implicitly believe what yn^ 
told htm. Tbey therefore wrote him word that Edsar inf 
been taken ill at an ino, pear London, on bis road name 
tliat he had j^eat for tiiem ; and they liad little hopes (/ 
his recovery. They followed this letter of B]tHXT<« 
£EKT LIES as soon as they could inform.him that all wa« 
pver. 

This plan was wholly disapproved by a friend of the fiun- 
ily, who, on principle, thought all conceahnent wrong; and, 
probably, tueless. loo. 

When tlie brothers drove to his house, on their wav 
home, he said to them, ** I (bund your father in a state ot 
deep submission to the divine will, thoi^h grieved at the 
loss of a child, whom not even his errors conld drive from 
his affections. I also found him consoled by those expres- 
sions of filial love and reliance on the merits of his Re- 
deemer, which you transmitted to blm from £dgar himsetf. 
Now, as the poor youth died penitent, and as his crime 
was palliated by great provocation, I conceive that K 
^ould not add much to your Other's distrees, werp he to be 
informed of the truth. Vou know that from a principle of 
obedience to the implied designs ofProvidence, I ol:gect to 
any concealment on such occasions* but on this, disclosorft 
would certainly be a safer, as well as more proper ^ mods 
of procoeding ; for, though he does not read newspapers, 
he mny one day learn the fact as it is ; and then the eani 
sequences may be fatal to life or reason. Remember hm/ 
ill concealment answered in your poor noother's oaee.'* 
But he argued in vain. However, he obtained leave to gi* 
with tliem to tlieir father, that be might judffe of the poi^ 
>sib!Uty of making the disclosure which he advised. 

They found the poor old man leaning hit head upon AB 
open Bible, as thouoli he had been praying over it. The 
kight of his sons in moiffning told the tale which be dread- 
ed to hear; and, wringing their hands in gilemte Idfttha 
room, but soon returned ; with surprisinj^ composure, nid> 
** Well I now I ^an bear to hear <t»rtiqidaw." When 
they had told him all they chose to relate, he eaidaimedf 
-nting into tecurs, *' Enough 1— O^gjoiy dear sdim and dear 

' %^it«««4tfidg{ie«ouftthiqgltw«frthfir IBO^ 
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bat I feel thta forrow to be a blessing I I had a1im|8 
feared that he woald die a violent death, either by bis own 
|iaod» or thai of ao execntioaer ; (here tliu sonfl looked tri- 
VBipliaBUy at each other;) therefore his-dving a peniteiit» 
ana with hauibie christian reliance, is mek a reli^to my 
mind ! Yes ; I feared he micht commit forgery, or evei» 
murder ; and that woald have ueen dreadful !'' — ** Dread- 
ful indeed V* Altered out botli the brothers^ btnestins mto 
tears ; while Osborne, chokct], and almost convinced, tnrft- 
ed to the window. ** Yet/' added he, " even in that case, 
if be had died penitent, I trust that T couM have borne the 
blow, and been able to believe the soot of my unliappy bov 
wouJd find mercy V* Here Osborne eagerly turned rooncU 
and would have ventured to tell U)e truth ; but was with- 
held by the frowns of his companions, and the truth too* 
w>t told, 

E^gar had not been dead above seven mcMiths, before a 
visiblo'change took place in his fhther's spirits, and ex- 
pression of oonntenaoce; — for Uie constant dread of his 
child's coming to a terrible end had hitherto preyed on his 
mind, and rendered bis appearaoce haggard; biit now be 
looked, and wot cheerful ; therefore his sons rgoloed, 
whenever they visited him, that they had not taken Os- 
borne's advice. * You are wrong,** said lie, " he would 
have been just as well, if he had known the manner of Ed- 
gar's deatii. It is not his igtwrance^ but the cessation of 
anxious suspense, tliat has thus renovated him. Hower* 
er, he may go in this ignorance to his grave ; and I earn- 
estly hope be will do bo.'* — ^< Amen ;" said one of fail 
sons; ** for his life is most precious to our children as well 
as to' us. Our little boys are improving so fast under his 
tuition !" 

Tlie consciousness of recovering healtli, as a painful a^ 
fection of the breath and heart, had greatly subsided sinoo 
the death of Edgar, made the good old man wish to visit, 
during summer months^ an old college friend, who lived 
in Yorkshire ; and he communicated his intentions to his 
sons. But they highly disapproved them, because, thoogb 
Edgar's dreadful death was not likely to be revsaled 
to him in the }iiiid» village of R ■ ^ ■ » it might be di»* 
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dofled to him by sone one or otber jdurin^ a htog Joap> 

However, as he was bent on going, they coald not lind % 
■ofllci^iit ejasaae for preventing it ; but they took ewery 
precaution poRsible. They wrote to their father's iBtend- 
ed hoet, deairiqg him to keep all papers and magazines for 
the Jast seven months out of his way ; and when the day 
of his departure arrived, Osborne himself went to take a 
place for him ; and took care it diould be in that eoach 
which did not stop at, or go through York, in trd^ to ob- 
viate all possible xhance of his hearing the murder discnsft- 
ed. But.it so happened that a family, going from the town 
whence the coach started, wanted tlie whoks'of it; and» 
without leave, Vernon's place was transferred to the other 
coach, which went the very road Osborne disapproved. 
** Well, well ; it is the same thing to me ;" said the good 
old man, when he was informed of the chan^ ; and he set 
off, ihll of pious thankfulness for the aflectionate conduct 
and regrets of his parishioners at the moment of his depart* 
ore, as they lined the road along which the coach was to 
pass, and expressed even clamorously their wishes for Us 
return. 

The coach stopped at an ipn out-side the ci^ of York} 
and as Vernon was not disposed to eat any dinner, he 
BtroUed along the road, till he came to a small church 
pleasantly situated, and entered the church-yard to read, a^ 
was his custom, the inscriptions o<i the tombstooes. While 
thus engaged, he saw a man filliiig' up a new-made ^ve, 
and entei:;ied into conversation, with Jiim. He found it was 
tlie «axnn himself; and be drew from him several anecdotes 
of the penBons interred around tliem. 

During this conversation they had walked over the whols 
of the ground, when, iust as tney were going 4o leave the 
spot, the saxon stopped to pluck some weeds from a grave 
near the corner of it, and Vernon stopped also ; taking bold, 
as he did so, of a small willow saplii^, pfamted near the oor> 
ner itself. 

, As the man rose from his occupation, and saw where 
Vernon stood, lie smiled significantly, and said, " I piMit* 
ed that willow ; and it is on a grave, thoiuh the grave k 
not marked out,*'— .«« Indesd 1"-^ Yes } U is Ihe gcavfl; 
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«f a Aoffderer.'' — *' Of a murderer !" — echoed Vernon, fa^- 
Btinotivelv shuddering and moving away from it. — ** Yes/ 
resumed he, *' of a murderer who was hanged at York. 
Poor lad ! it was veryurigbt that he should be hai^d } 
bat lie was not a hardened villain !.and he died so peni- 
tent ! and, as I knew" him when he used to visit where I 
was groom, I could not help planting this tree, for old ac- 
qoaitttance' sake." Here lie drew his hand across his 
eyes. "Then he was not a low-born man."—" Oh no ; 
his &ther was a clergyman, I think." — '' Indeed t poor 
man : was he hying at the time 1" said Vernon, deeply 
sighing. " Oh yes ; for his poor son did so fret, lest his 
father should ever know what he had done ; for he said 
he was an angel upon eaith ; and he could not bear to 
think bow he would grieve ; for, poor lad, be loved his fa- 
. ther and his mother too, though he did so badly,"— «*^ Is 
« his mother tiviog 1" — ** No : if she had, hd would have 
I been alive ; but his evil courses broke her heart ; and it 
I Was because the man he killed reproached him for having 
i murdered his mother, that he . was provoked to murder 
I him." — " Poor rash, mistaken youth ! then he had provo- 
' cation." — *' Oh yes ; the greatest : tut he was very sorry 
for what he had done ; and it would have broken your 
heart to hear him talk of his poor father." — ** I am glad 
I did not hear him,'-' said Vernon hastily, and in a Alter- 
ing voice (for he thought of Edgar.) " And. yet, sir, it 
would have done your lieart good too." — " Then he had 
virtuous feelings, and loved his father amidst all his er- 
rors;" — " Aye" — " And I dare say his father loved him, 
in spite of his faults." — " I dare say he did," replied the 
man*; " for one^s children are our own flesh and bloody 
. you know, sir, after all that is said and done ; and may be 
this young fellow was i^poited in bringing up." — " Perhaps 
so," said Vernon, sighing deeply. " However, this poor 
lad made a very good end."—** I am glad of that ! and he 
lies here," continued Vernon, gating on the spot with 
deepening interest, and moving nearer to it as he spoke. 
"Peace be to his soul! but was he not dissected 1"— 
" Yes ; but his brothers got leave to have the bodv after 
dissection. They came to me $ and we buried it privately 
' Dt i^ght.^'— ^« Urn hrottlirs owne ! and who were his broth* 
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^rs V*—^* Merchants, in Loodoo ; and it wai A wad cat oi 
them ; but they took care that their father should aot 
know it.'*— <* No !'* cried Vef«on, turainf sick at heaft 
*< Oh no ; they wrote him word tliat hie son WiB ill ; then 

went to Westmoreland, and »'— ^< Tell 

me," interrupted Vernon gasping for. breathy and fa^- 
ii^ bis hand on bis arm, ** tell me the name of diis poor 
youth V — '* Why, lie was- tried under a fiilse name, hr 
the sake of his family ; but bis real name was Edgar Ver 
oon !" 

The agonized parent drew back, shuddered ytotently 
"^mid repeatedly, casting up bis eyes to heayen at the same 
time, with a look of mingled appeal and resimatioo. He 
then rushed to the obscure spot which coverea the bones of 
his sop, threw himself upon it, and stretched his anas 
oyer it, as if embracing the unoonscipos deposit beneathy 
while his head rested on the grass, and he neither apoke 
nor moyed. But he uttered one groan : then all was still* 
BiBSS ! . 

His tMTified and astonished comi^nion remained mo- 
tionless for a few moments, — then stooped to raise him : 
but the FIAT OF MERCT had gone forth, and the paternal 
heart broken by the sudden shock, had suflfered, and 
breathed its last. 



UES OF WAirT05HSS8. 

1 COMS now to I.I8S OF WA17TOKNESS ; that i0» Ilea told 
flrom no other motive but a love of lying, and to show the 
Qtterer's total contempfbf truth, and for those scnipuloui 
persons of their acquaintance who look on it with reyer- 
ence, and endeavour to' act tip to their principles : lle0,hay« 
ing their origin merely in a depraved rondness for sprnkii^ 
and inventing falsehood. Not that persona of this descriplioa 
confine tlieir falsehoods to this sort of lying : on the con> 
trajy, tfaeiy lie afitr this £uhk)Df because they haw exhaiMt* 
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M Ae iCni!i||tf 'motived and qiqvb naioral «ort8 <»r lyiuv 
III ftodi as tliese, there ii qo more l^ of amendment tmn 
ttMie ig fer the man of intemperate^Ribits, who haa ex* 
haoMed life of ka pleasares, md his constkution of its en- 
ergy. Such persons mast go despised and (terrible state 
ofliaman degradation f) mttmsted, onbeiieTed, into their ^ 
graves. 

Pkaci^oai. 1.1X8 come hist on my list ; lies not ut- 
TZRKD, bat ACTKD ; and dress will fumidi i^ with most 
of my illustrations. 

It has been said that the great art of drees is to coK- 
CKAL DEFECTS and HEIGHTEN BEAUTIES ; therefore^ 
as oonoealment is deceptioa, this great art of dress is foand- 
ed on falsehood ; bat, certainly, in some instances, on fiilse* 
hood, eamparoHvehf, of an innocent kind. 

If the false hiiir be so worn, that no one can faacy it 
■tllprat; if the bloom oh the chedc is soch, that it 
cannot be mistaken for ^attire ; or, if \be person who 
''conceals defects, and heightens beauties, '^ openly avows 
the practice, then is the deception annihilated. But, if th^ 
cheek be so artfully tinted, that its hue is mistaken for natu- 
ral colour ; if the false hair be so skiifnlly woven, that it 
passes for natural hair ; if die crooked person, or meagre 
ferm, be so cunningly assisted by dress, that tlie uneven 
shoulder disappears, and becomipg fulness succeeds to unbe- 
coming thinness, while the man or woman thus assisted by 
art .expects their charms will be imputed to nature alone ; 
then these aids of dress partake c€ tne nature of other lyij^, ^ 
and become equally vicious in the eyss of the religious ami ^ 
themoral.r ^^ 

I have said, the man or woman so assisted by art ; and «• 
I believe dlatby including the ttronger sex iathe above ob- 
aervatioa, I have only b^n airictlyjuBL 

While men hide baldness by gluiAg a piece of false hair 
on ^ir Atads, meaning that it should pass for their own, 
and #hilel^ false calf gives mnscalar beauty to a shapeless 
k^, caiwe observer of human life do otherwise than in- 
clude 6|^lriser«ex in the. list of thoaft who indulge in the 
permitm artifioes and mysteries of the toilet 1 Nay; 
bolder scfn.are the advauoefl of some men into its saerad 
mysteries.' I have seen the eyebrows even <of the ycning, , - 
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*Privc, „ - ^ . , 

riotts meo of fasbioD glowing in immortal bkxMH, and rival- 
Hog the dashing belle beside them 1 

As the foregoing observations on the practical lies of 
dress, have<been mistaken by many, and have exposed jne 
to severe, (and I think I may add) unjust animandversions, 
I take tiie opportunity afforded me by a second edition, tif 
say a few words iii explanation of them. . 

I do not wish to censure any one for having recourse to 
art to-hidc the defects of nature ; and, I have exjprutil^ 
»edd, that such practices are compmtitively Innocent : but, 
it seems to me, that they cease to be innocent, and become 
passive and practical lies adso,,if, when men and women 
near the fineness of their complexion, hair, or teeth, com 
mdnded in their presence, they do not own that the beaaty 
to commended is entirely artificial, provided such be rea% 
the case. But, 

I am &r from advisinr any one to be guilty of the un- 
neoessay egotitm, of vohmUering eucfa an assurance; all I 
contend foi^, that when we are praised for qualities, wheth- 
er of mind or person, which we do not possess, we are guilty 
ofptzssive, if not of practical, lyins, if we do not disclaim 
our right to the encomium bestowed. 

The foHoiving are practical lies of every day's ex 



Wearing paste for diamonds, intending that the false 
should be taken for die true ; and purchasing brooches, 
, pins, and rings of mock jewels, intending that they should 
'- pass for real ones. Passing off gooseberry-wine at dinner 
for real Champaigne, and English Uqntwra for foreign ones 
But, on diese occasions, the motive is not always the mean 
and contemptible wish of imposing on the credulity of oth- 
ers ; but it Has sometimes its source in a dangerous as 
well as deceptive ambition, thtU of making an appear^ 
ance beyond what the circumstanceB of the persons so 
deceiving really watrant ; the wish to bs supposed to 
be more opulent than they reaUy dre ; that most com- 
man of all praeUedl lies ; as ruin and bankruptfy 
follow m its train,' The lady who mirchases and weani 
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paile,wfafch slto hopes will pass for diamoods»is usually 
<Hie who has do right to wear jewels at aTl ; and the gentle- 
maii who passes off |^(N)8eberry-wiDe (or Champaiffa is, 11k 
all probability, aimiog at a style of living beyond uis-situ- 
ation in society. 

On some occasions, however, when ladies substitute 
paste for diamonds, that substitution tells a tale of greater 
error still. I mean, when ladies wear mock fer^real jew- 
els, because tlieir extravagance had obliged them to raise 
money on the latter ; and they are therefore constrained 
to keep up the appearance of their necessary and aficus- 
temed splendour, by a practical lie. 

The following is another of the practical lies in 
common use. 

. The medical man, who desires his servants to call him 
out of church, or from a party, in order to give him the 
appearance of the great business which he has not ii^uiU 
tv not of uttering but of acting a falsehood ; and the an- 
.hor also', who makes his- publisher put second and th rd 
^editions before a work of which, perhaps, not ev«i the first 
edition is iold. « 

But, the most fatal to the interests of odiers, though 
perhaps the most pitiable of practical lies, are those acted 
by men who, though they knov/ themselves to be in the 

5u1f of bankruptcy, either firom wishing to put off the evil 
ay, or from the visionary hope that something will occur 
unexpectedly to save them, laundi out into increased splen- 
dour of living, in order to obtain further credit and induce 
their acquaintances to intrust their money to them. 

There is, however, one practical lik more fatal still, 
in my opinion ; because it is the practice of schools, and 
consequently the sin of early life ; — a period of etistenoe 
iti which it is desirable, both for general and individual 
good, tliat habits of trutli and integrity should be acqoir- 
. ed, and strictly adliered to. I mean tlie pernicious custom 
which prevails among boys, and probably, girls, of getting 
their schoolfellowe to do their exercises tor the*::, or coiv- 
senting to the same office for bthets* 

Some will say, ** but it would be so ill-natured to refuse 
to write one's schoolfellows' exercises, expecially when 
one is oooviDced that they cannoi write, them fi>r them* 
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mWcs." But leiiTlng the qnQsrtion of trutb and fiMiood 
unargued a while let in examuie eool^ that of Cheproba- 
Me g<Kid or evil done to the parties obhged. 
• What are cbildrMi sent to school fbr ? — to learn. And 
when there, what arc the motives which are to make them 
learn ? dread of pnnishment.. and |iope of distinctioB and 
reward. There are few chiMren so stupid, as not to be 
led on to iM^try by one or both of these motives, howev- 
er indolont they may be ; bat, if tliese motives be not al- 
lo%ved their proper scope of action, the stupid boy will 
never Uike the trouble to learn, if he finds that he can 
avoid pimiRhinent, and gfain reward, by prevailii^cnisome 
more diligent boy to do his exercises for him. Those« 
tlicrefbre, who thus indulge their schoolfellows« do it at 
the c?i[>cnse of their future welfare, and are in reality /o«* 
where they fancied themselves friends. But, generally 
ape^^ing, tliey have not even this excuse for their P^i' 
cious compliance, since it springs from want of sumcient 
firnirress to say no,— and deny an earnest request at tlie 
comnianA oC principle. But, to such I would put thia 
question." ** Which is the real friend to a child, the per- 
son who gives it the sweetmeats which it were so hard to 
refuse the dear little tiling | or the person who, consider- 
ing onl^ the interest and health of the child, resists its im- 
portunilies, though grieved to deny, its requests 1 No 
doubt that they would give the palm'of real kin(jlness, real 
good-nature to tlie latter ; and in like manner, the boy 
who refuses to do bis schoolfellow's task is more truly 
kind, more truly good-natured, to him than he who, by in- 
dulging his indolence, runs the risk of making him a dunce 
for life. 

Bat some may reply, " It would make one odUme in 
the school, were one to refuse this common complianoe 
with the wants and wishes of one's companions.'*— Nqt 
if the refusal were declared to be tlie result of piinciplc, 
and every aid not contrary to it were offered and afforded ; 
and there are many ways in which scboolfellows may a8-> 
. sist each oti^er, without any violation of truth, and with- 
out sharing with them in the frctical lie, by ioipos- 
iag on their masters, as theirs, lessons which they never 
wrote. 
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TkiM eommGn {)ractice'in schools lu a PBACtuul lib 
' of conpderable iiQportaoce, from its ft^oency ; and b^ 
cause, as I before observed, Che resujt of it* is, that tho 
first step which a child sets in a school is into the midst - 
erf" deceit — ^tolerated, cherished, deceit. For, if children 
are qnick at learning, they are called npon imniediately 
to enable others to cteceire; and, if dull, they are enabled^ 
to appear in borrowed plumes themselves. 

How often have I heard men in mature life say, ** Oh ! 
I knew such a one at school ; he was a very eo^d fellow, 
but so dull ! I have often done his exercises for him." Or, 
have heard the contrary asserted. " Such a one was a , 
very clever boy at school indeed ; he has done many an 
exei-cise for me ; for he was very godd-naiured.'* And 
in neither case was the speaker conscious that he bad been 
guilty of the meanness of deception himself, or been acces- 
sary to it in another. 

rarents also correct their children's exercises, and 
thereby enable them tq put deceit on the master ; not only 
oy this means convincing their offspring of their own totaf 
disregard of truth ; a conviction doubtless most pernicious, 
in its effects on their young minds ; biit as full of folly as 
it is of laxity of principle ; since the deceit cannot fail of 
being detected, whenever the parents are not^t hand 
to affi^rd their assistance. * 

But, is it necessary that this school- delinquency 
should exist ! Is it not advisable that children siiould 
learn the rudiments of truth, rather than falsehood, with 
those of their motlier tongue and classics'! Surely masters 
and mistresses sliould watch over the morals, while im- 
provin^r the minds of youth. Surely parents ousht to be 
tremblingly solicitous that their children should always 
flpeak truth, and be corrected by their preceptors for ut- 
tering falsehood. Yet, of what use could it be to correct 
a child for telling a spontaneous Ke, on the imptilse of 
•trong temptation, if that child be in the daily habit of 
deceiving bis master on system, and of assisting others txf 
do so 1 While the present practice witli regard to exer- 
cise-making exists; while lx)ys and girls go up to their 
preceptors with lies in tiieir hands, whence^ sometime*]^ 
oo d<Mibt| they are transferred to their Mmi ftrory hrgnf^ 
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<lMd MNJb will be tai:«lit id schools, a9 a veoMMrf laonl 
Aaty, ouitt be total^, and for ever, annihiiftted. 



CHAPTBR Xa. 

OVIi own XIPBBIE'rCK OP THX PAINFOL RKSOLTS 

OF LTiiro. 

I CAiriroT point oat Uie mischieroos natare and impolicy 
trf* lying better than by referrine my readers to tbeir owu 
experience. Which of them does not know some few 
persons, at least, from whose ^bitual disregard of truth 
they have often sufiered ; and with whom they find intim- 
acy unpleasant, as well as nnsafe; because confidence, that 
eharra and cement of intimacy) jm wboUy ^vanting in the 
goteicoarse 1 Which of my readers is not some^ mes oblig- 
ed to say, *' I ov^ht to add, 'tliat my authority for what 1 
have jiut related, is only Mr. and Mrs. such-a-one, or a 
feertetn young lady, or a certain youn^ gentleman ; there- 
fhre, yM fctag^ir what credit is to be given to it.^' 

It has been asserted, that every town and villagejias ita 
idiot ; and, with equal troth, probably, it may be advanc- 
«d, that every ona's cif«la of aoqoaintaooes contain one or 
more persons known to be habitual liars, and always men- 
4iMM aa such. I may be asked, " if this be so of what 
oonsQcjuenoe is it *! And how is it mischievous 1 If such 
p^sons ai^kaown and chronicled as Uars» they can de- 
cerre no one> and, therefore, can dfi no harm.'* But this 
IS iiot true ': we are not always on our guard, either a^inst 
Our own weakness, or against that of others ; and - if tho 
Jkwt BotoriOos liar telb us something which we wiah to 
DfAifevey por wise resolution never to credit or repeat what 
m hsii told uB^^fiwies before oar desire to confide m him 'oa 
tai ommio^ '^bwy eten m spile of cantioa^ we beoomo 
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Ibe fig«iitBi>f bis flMi049d; and, tboqgh bvere 
an the ^snstantg oumg' 

Nor are tbereaayor my readers, I Tea^ure to prooonntie^ 
who hare not at some tine or other of their lives, had cauBe 
10 lament some violation <|f tenth, of which they theaselvaa 
were guilffy aad whiefa, atibetime, they ooaBideretfa* 
wifle, or positively iiaavoicldDle. 

Bat the greatest proof q| the impolicy even of occa- 
sional lying is, that it espdies one to the danger of never 
being' believed in future, it is difficult to give implicit 
ctedence to those who have once deceived us ; when they 
did so deceive, they were governed bv a motive sufficient- 
ly powerfnl to overcome their regard for trutb ; and how 
can one ever be sore, that equal temptation is not ^i^' 
ways present, aad always overeomiag them 1 

Admitting, th^t perpetual distrust attend on tliose who 
are known to be frequent violators of truth, it seems to 
me that the liar is, as if be was not. He is, as it wercy 
^ annihilated for all the important purposes of life. That 
man or woman is no bett^ than a noopitity, whose sim- 
ple assertion is not ensued immediately. These whose 
words no one dares to repeat, without naming the author' 
ity, lest the information conveyed by them should be too 
implicitly credited, such persons, I repeat it, ex|st, as if 
they existed not. They resemble, that diseased eye, wbidi, 
though parfect in colour, aod appearance, is wholly usl^ 
less, because it cannot perform, the fiinction for which i^ 
was cMated, that of 'teeing ; for, of what use to otbpr9» 
and of what benefit to themseJtes, can those* be whose 
tongues are always suspected of uttering falsdiood, and 
whose ^yords, instead or inspiring confidence, that soul and 
eement of society, and of mntual r^ard, are r'eoeived with 
offensive (distrust, andnefer repeated withoat caution and 
apology 1 

, Ishall now endeavour to show, that speaking the trudi 
does not imply a necessity to wound the feelings of any 
one ; but that, even if the unrestricted practice of truth in 
society did at first give pain to self-love, it would, in the 
end, further the best views of benevolence ; namely, mora] 
ifflprovement* ^ 

There caimot be fosf rea*m why offt^i^^e or komi 
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trans «hoaM be vohaUeered, because bne Islys it down 
as a principle that truth muBt be* spoken^ when eall^ 
for. If I pot a qaestion to another, which may, if troly 
answered, wound either my sensibility cur my self-loTe, I 
should be rightly served, if replied to by a Aomc inUh j* 
but, takings con venation according to its general tenor— 
that is, under the usual restraints of deccwum and proprie- 
ty-^truth and benevolence will, I believe, be found to go 

* hand m hand ; and not, as is ^jommonly ims^ined, be op- 
posed to each other. For instance, if a person in com|»- 
ny'be old, plain, affected, vulgar in manners, cur dre^ed 
in a manner unbecoming their years, my utmost love of 
truth would never lead me to say, " how old you look ! 
or how plain you are ! or bow improperly dressed ! or 
how vu^ar ! and how affected !" But, if this person 
were to say to ne, " do I not look old 1 am I not plain t 
am I not improperly dressed 1 am I vulgar in manners 1" 
and so on, I own that, according to my principles, I must, 
in my reply, adhere to the strict truth, after having vainly 
tried* to avoid answerii^, by a serious expostdlation on the 
folly, impropriety,' and mdelicacy of puttmg such a ques- 
tion to any one. And what would the consequence be 1 
The person so^ answered, wpnld, probably, never like nse 
again. Still, by ray reply, I might have been of the ffreat- 
ent service to the indiscreet questioner. If ugly, the in* 
tj^irer being convinced that not on ontward ehasms could 
be or she build their pretensions to pleaae, might study to 
improve in the more permanent g|;a4»es of mind and man- 
ner. If growing old, Uie-inquirer might be led by my re- 
ply to reflect seriously on the brevity of life, and try to 
ffrow in grace while advancing in years. If ill-dressed, or 
in a mann^ unbecoming a certain time of life, the inqair- 
er might be led to improve in this particular, and be no 
longer exposed to the sneer of detraction. If vulgar, the 
inquirer miffht be induced to keep a watch in fiiture over 
the admitted vulgarity; and, if affected, might endeav- 

' our at greater simplicity, and Jess pretensioB in appear- 
ance. 

Thus, the temporary wound tb the self-love of the enqoi- 
er might be attended with lasting benefit ; and benevo- 
lenoe vn realit/ be not woundsd but gntified. Bqiidefl^ 
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as I hai« before observed, the truly .benevolent can ahioyA 
find a balm for the wounds which duty obliges them to in« 
flict. 

Few persons are so entirely devoid of external and in» 
temal charms, as not to be subjects for some kind of com- 
mendation ; therefore, I believe, that means may always 
be ^and to smooth down the plumes of that self-love which 
principle has obliged us to ruffle. But, if it were 1#ie- 
come a general principle of action in socictv to'utter'Vfion- 
taneous truth, the difficult situation iu which I have paint- 
ad the utfcerers of truth to be placed, would, in time, be im- 
possible ; for, if certain that the truth would be spoken, 
and their suspicions concerning their defects ctt^irmed, 
none would dare to put such questions as I h^j^Hiumer- 
ated* Those questions sprung from the hope o^^ng con- 
tradicted and Mattered, and were that hope annihilated, 
no one would ever so question again. 

I shall observe here, that those who make mortifying 
observations on the personal defects of their friends, or on 
any infirmity either ofbody or mind, a^e not actuated by 
the love of truth, or by any good moUve whatevi^ ; but 
that such unpleasant sincerity is merely the result ofcoars- 
ness of mind, and a mean desire to inflict pain and mor- 
tificatioa ; therefore, if the otterer of them be noble, or * 
-«ven royal, I should still bring a charge against them, 
terfible tm " ears; polite,'' that of ill-breeding and positive 
vulgarity. 

All human beings are convinced in the closet of the im- 
portance of truth to the interests of society, .and of the 
mischief which the^ experience from lying, though few» 
comparatively, thmk the practice of the one, and avoid- 
ance of thp other, binding either on tb9|^ristian or 
^ moralist, when they are acting in the buisyj^cenes of 
the work]. Nor, can I wonder at this inconsisteicy, when 
boys and girls as I have before remarked, however they may 
be taught to speak the truth at home, are so oftent^ropt- 
ed tinto the tolerated commission of falsehood a|^1ibon as 
thev set their foot into a pnblic school. 

But we must wonder still less at the little sham* 
which atl^icfaes to what is called whits lying, when 
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w« see It aanctioned in the highedt aasembfioB m thii klof- 
dom. 

It ifl with fear and hamility that I ventOK to blame a 
custom ppevaleot in our legisktiv* maetiugs; which, fas 
Christianity is declared to be <* part and parcel of die law 
of the lana/* ought to be christian as well as wise ; and 
wejBe every member, feeliiiff k binding on him iadividBal- 
lymfcct according to tlie leeal oath, should speak the 
truKrand nothing 1>ut the truth. Yet, what is the real 
9tate of things there on some occasions 1 

In the heat, (the pardonable beat, perhaps,) of political 
debates, and from the excitemenr produced bjr coUision 
of wito^^oble lord, or an honourable commoner, is be- 
tniyed^jj^ severe pereonal comment on his antagonist. 
The unavoitUibU eonseqaenoe, as it is thought^ is applo- 
gy, or duel. . . 

But as these ^^semblies are called christian, even the 
warriors present deem apology a more proper proceeding 
than duel. Yet, how is apolocnr to be made consistodt 
vrith the dignity qnd dictate of worldly honour 1 And 
how c^ the necessity of due4, that savage heathenish dis- 
grace to a civilized and Christian kind, bo at once obviat- 
ed 1 Oh ! the method is easy enough. " It is as eaqr as 
lying," and lying is the remedy. A noUe lord, or an bob- 
ourable member gets up, and says, then undoubtedly his 
noble or honourable friend used such and such words } but, 
no doaht, that by those words he did not mean what those 
words usuaHy mean ; but he meant so and so. Some one 
on the other side immediately rises on behalf of the offen^U' 
ed, and says, that if the offender will sav that by so and 
so, he did itot mean so and 8o,'the offended will be pep> 
fecdy satylra. On which the offrnder rises, declares tln^ 
hv blacJ&e did lot mean bUiek, isut tohUej in short, that 
b1ac)L is K'bite wd white black ; the ofiisuded says, enoii^ ; 
— I am sati^&u ! the honourable boose is satisfied also 
that^ifeis put out of peril, and what is called bonoiir is 
satisfieSNbT the sacrifice only of truth./ \ 

I most beg leave to' state that no one caa r^ice more 
fervently than myself when these dishes terminate with- 
out dueb ; but must there be a victim l.and muiithat vic- 
tim be trnthi A« there id BO iiitentioQ to deceive on these 
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ooQMioM, nor wiafa, nor expectation to do so, ihtwtfi^Om 
esaenoe of lying, ia not in the transaction on the sid? of the 
offender. But the offended ia. forced to say that Jm b 
satisfied, when he certainly can not be so. He knows 
that tlie offender meant, at the momeut, what he said j 
therefore, he is not satisfied when he is told, in order to 
return his half-drawn sword to the scabbard, or his pistol 
to the holster, that black means white, and white means 
black. 

However, he has his recourse ; he may ultimately tell 
the truth, declare himself, when out of the homte, unsatis- 
fied ; and may (horrible siltematiTO !) peril his life* Off 
that of his opponent. But is there no other coarse which 
can be pursued by him who gave the offence 1 Must apOf 
logy to MtiUfy he made in the lansoage of fiUsebood 1 
Gould it not be made in the touching ana impressive language 
of truth 1 Might not the perhaps Already penitent ofen- 
der say *< no ; J will not be guilty of tbe meanness of sub- 
terfuge. By tne words whic» I uttered, I meant ait the 
moment what those wordj conveyed, and notliinff else 
But I then saw through the medium of passion ; i spoke 
^ in the heat of resentment ; and I now 8cra{de not tn 
* say that I am sorry for what I said, and entreat the 
pardon of him wbom I offended. If he be not sa.tisfir 
ed> I know the coneeqnences, and amst take the respoBp 
sibility.'* 

Surely an apoloey Uke this would satisfy any one, how- 
ever ofl»nded; and if the adversary were not coatentedy 
the noble or honourable house would undoubtedly deem his 
resaitment brutal, and he would be constrained to pardon 
the offender 4n order to av^ disgrace. 

But I am not contented Vfeb toe cooeluswn of Um ape* 
k^ which I have nut into Uie mouth of the offending par* 
ty ; for I have maoe him willing. If necessary, to eomphr 
with the requirings of lOor^/j^Aonour. Instead of endr 
ins his apology in that unholy manner, I should have wish* 
edto'endit thus '.—** But if. this heart-felt apoloffv be not 
sufficient to appease the anger of him whom J^Bive a^ 
fendedy and he expects me, in order to expiaiBmy fiiuH, 
to meet him in the lawless warfare of single ^ombat, I sol* 
•nmfy declare that I will not meet him \ that tot eves thf 
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flreaiS ofl^ing aeeusetl of cowardice, and being frowned oa 
l)y^<Uiofle whose respect I value, shall induce me to put in 
|)enl eithet4iis life or my own." 

If he and hia opponent be mairied mep, and, above allj^ 
fif he be indeed a christian, he might add, ** I will not, for 
teiy persona/ considerations, run the risk of making his 
Wife and mine a widow', and his children arfd my own fa- 
terless. I will not run the risk of disappointing that oon- 
finding tenderness which looks up to us for happiness and 
prot6cdon„by any rash and selfish action of mme. But, 1 
ain nbt actuated to thid refusal by this consideration alone ; 
I am withheld by one more binding and more powerful 
still. For I remember the precepts tlraught in the Bible, 
and confirmed in the New Testament ; and I cannot, wilt 
not dare hot, enter into single and^ deadly combat, in 
opposition to that awful command, " thou shalt not kill !" 

Would any one, however narrow and worldly in his 
conceptions, venture to condemn as p. coward, meanly 
shrinking fii^ta the reapondibility he had incurred the 
man that could dare to put forth sentiments like these, 
re^u^leas of that fearful thing, <* the world's dread 
lai^h 1" ' 

There might be some'among his hearers by whom thia 
truly noble daring could not possibly be appreciated. 
But, though in both houses of pariiament, there might bd 
heroes present, whose heads are even bowed down by the 
Weight of their laurels; men whose courage has. often 
pal^ the cheek of their enemies in battle, and brought 
the loftiest low ; still, (J must venture to assert) he who 
tan dare, for the sake of conscience, to speak and act 
counter to the prejudices an^ passions of the world, at 
the risk of lodiing his standh^n society, such a man is a 
hero in the best sense of the word ; his is courage of the 
most difficult kind ; that moral oouMge, founded indeed 
t>n fear, but a fear that tramples firmly on e%'tfry fear of 
man ; for it is that holy fear, tlie fxar of aoo 
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LTIHO TBS MOST COMMON OF ALL YldlCS. 



I HATS observed ft" the preceding diapter, and else« 
where, that all persons, in theory, consider lyin^ aiSil^ 
most odiops, mean, and pernicious practice. It i^ j^sld 
one which is more than almost any other reproved, i^ot 
punished, both in servants and children ; — for P^jfljR 
those excepted, whose moral sense has been render^^^ 
tcrW callous, or who never possessed any, mourn over the 
slightest deviation from truth in their offspring, and visit 
it with instant punishment. Who has not frequently 
heard masters and mistresses of families declaring that 
some of their servants were such liars that they could 
keep them no longer ? Yet, try ins and painful as inter- 
course with liars is univeiitally allowed to Be, since con- 
fidence, that necessary guardian of domestic peace can-<- 
not exist where they are; lyii^ is undoubtedi§, ^is 
MOST COMMON OF ALL Yicjis. A fi-ieud of mine w^ 
once told by a confessor, that it was the one mqst fr^ 
quently confessed to him ; and I am sure that if we en- 
ter society with eyes open to detect this propensity, we 
stfall soon be convinced, that tliere are few, if any, of our 
acquaintance, however distinguished for virtue who are 
iiot, on some' occasions, led by good and sufficient mo- 
tives, in their own opiniod at least, eitlier to violate or. 
withhold the truth with intent to deceive. Nor do their 
most conscious or even detected deviations from veracity 
iiH the generality of the world with shame or c^^ftpunc- 
tioD. If they commit any other sins, they sH^ift from 
avowing ^em : but I have often heard persoiSs confess, 
that the^ had, on certain occasions, uttered ft direct false- 
hood, with an air viPfeich proved them to bp ptc»ud of ihe 
deceptive skill with virhich it was atter^|^||diBg, " but 
it was only a white lie, you know," vR^ degree of 
eelf-c^mplacency which wowed that, i^HBr'^eyee, a 
white he was no li« at all. ' And whstt ij^^ffo commoii 
than to hear eyen the professedly piQus* apvel^ V ^ 
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meraL ass^tr tW!L»<^eviation from tratln or, at hast, 
withfioUuig UieMD, 80 as'tadfceive, is BometimeB ab- 
«o1ute]y neceuif^ 1 Yet, I would seriously ask of tho£e 
who . thu^mvqe, tvhether, whte tliey repeat tbe con- 
TmfM0K'*Uiiou shalt^not steal,'^ tAey fcel wilUn«^to 
admii^ither in themselves or others, a mental resenra- 
•tioif, allowio^ them to pilfer in any ^esree, or even in the 
llighieat particular, make free with tne property of an- 
^oU|r 1 Would tliey think that pilfering tea or sugar was 
a «(aial fault in a servant, and ezonable under strong 
^Mitations 1 They would answer " no ;" and be ready 
^^y in the words of the apostle, " whosoever in this 
respect aliall ofl^d in one point, he is guilty of all." 
' Yet, I venture to assert that little lying, alias white ly- 
ing, is as much an infringement of the mor^l law against 
*^ speaking leasing,'' as Uttle pilfering is of tlie command- 
ment not to steal ; and I de^ any consistent moralist to 
escape from the obligation of the principle which I here* 
lay down. * 

The economical rule, *' take care of the pence, and 
tfrepnunds will take care ofthemselveB,'* may, with great 
I)ene6t, be applied to morpds. Few persons, oompara- 
''tively^ are exposed to the danger of committing gmat 
crimes y but all are daily and hourly ten^ited to commit 
little sine. Beware, thereibre, of slight deviations from 
purity and rectitude, and great ones will take care ^f 
tienuehee j and the' habit of resistance to trivial sins 
will make you able to resist temptation to errors of a 
more culpable nature ; and as those persomi will not be 
likely to exceed improperk in pounds, who are laudably 
saving in pence, and as little lies are to great onet, 
wliat^nce are to pounds, if we acquire a habit of telfiog 
tnith^on trivial occasions, we shaH never be induced to 
violate it on serious and important ones. . 

I shall DOW IxMrrow the aid of others to strengthen what 
I have already said on this importaat sabject, or have still 
to say ; ajjMa paiDfiilly conscious of my own inability 
^t ; and it the good which I desire be but 
w'iOutg to resign to others tbe inerll of tbt 
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,: • CHAFTBR XIV. 

BXTkACTS IROM 1.0210 BACOIT, AHP OTKBRS. 

In a gallery ofteoral philoflojrtiers, the rank of BacQn» iu 
my opiiHon, reeemblea that of THian in a f alleiry of pic- 
tures ; ami some of his successors not only k>ok ap to him 
as authority for certain excellences, but, making him, ia n 
measure, tbeic study ; thoy endeavour to diffuse over their 
oven productions, the beauty of his conceptions, and the 
depth and Iweadth of his maimer. I avtherefore, sorry that 
those passages in his Essay on Troth which \fear iipon the 
subject before me, are so unsatiiactorily brief j — however, 
as even a sketch from the hand oft a master is vahiabk$,'I 
give the fdlowing extracts from the essay in aujBBtion. 

" But to pass Trom theological and pnilo^Bji^ H^ljili 
— ^to truth, or rather veracity, in civil bushies^mmil'hc 
acknowledged, even by those that practise it not, dnt 
clear and sound dealing is the honour of man's na^w^ 
and that mixture of falsehood is like alloy in coin of gclT 
«nd silver which may make die metal work the better, biit 
It embaseth it. For these windiitf and crOoked courses 
are the goings of the serpant, whicit ^th base^ npon the 
belly, and not upon the feet. Th%re is no vice .that does 
so overwhdm a man with shame, as to be found fafsc or 
perfidious : and therefore Monta^ne saith very acuteK, 
when be inquired the reason, why the giving theKe shouli 
be such a disf^racefol and odious charge, ** if it be w^M 
weighed,** said he, " to say that a man lies, is as much as 
to say, be is a bravado towards God, and coward to«rards 
man. For the Uar insults Ood, and crouches to man." 
EB9ay on Truth. 

I hoped to have derived eonsiderabte'aslistanet fiwa 
Addhnn ; as be ranks 8» high in the list of moral writers* 
that Dr. Watts said of his greatest work, ** there is sr> 
much virtue in the eight vohiraes of the Spectator, such i^ 
reverence of things sacred bo mimy valuable remarks for ouc 
eondnct in life, that they are not improper to Ue hi par-> 
loon or iammer4iouse8«toencercaitt one's thoiahts in anv 
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moinentB of leisare/' But, in spite of his &me as a momV 
ist, 4iid«f this high eologium from one oftheiieet authori« 
ties» Ac^son appears to have done very little as an advo- 
cate for spontaneous truth, and assailant of spontaneous ly- 
ing ; and has been^ much less zealous and effective tbiu 
either llawkesworth or Johnson. However, what be has 
said . Is well said ; and I have pleasure in giving it. 

" The great violation of the point of honour from man 
to man is; giving tlie lie. One may tell another that he 
drinks and blasphemes, aod it may pass unnoticed ; but to 
say he lies, though but ia jest, . is an afii'o|it tliat nolhiog 
but blood can expiate. . The reason perhaps may be, be- 
cause no other vice implies a want of courage so much as 
the making of a lie ; and, tlierefore, telling a man he lies, 
is toudllii^ him in the most sensible part of honour, and, 
i4tii¥S^y« calling him a coward. I cannot omit, under 
iMui^a^ what Herodotus tells us of the ancient Persians ; 
lIK^^f^e a^ of five years to twenty, they instruct 
tnB^lQPBRily m three things ;^-to manage the horse, to 
make use of the bow, and to speak the truth" — Spec- 

JgpoK, Letter 99. ■ 

^ 1 know not whence Addison took the extract, from which 
I give tlie following quotation, but I refer my readers to 
No. 352 of the Spectator. 

" Truth is always consistent with itself, and ne^s noth- 
ing to help it out : it is always near at han^ and sits upon 
our lips, and is ready to drop out, before we are aware : 
whereas a i.i£ is troublesome, and sets a man's invention 
upon the rack ; and one break wants a great many more 
to make it |[ood. It is like building on a false foundation, 
which conUnuaIVy stands in need of props to keep it up, 
and proves at last more chargeable than to have raised a 
sqbstantial building at first upon a true and solid founda- 
tion : for sincerity is firm and substantial, and there is 
nothing holbw%nd unsound in it ; and, because it is plain 
and open, fears no discovery, of which the crafty man ia 
always in danger. All his pretences are so transparent, 
that he tliat runs may read them ; he is the last man tiiat 
finds himself to be found out ; and while he takes it for 
granted that he makes fools of others, he renders liimself 
ridiculowu Add tD aH ibia^ that ainoerity is tb« most com- 
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pandious wudoiii> and an excellent instrament for the spee- 
dy despatch of bosiness. It crentes confidence in jthoBO 
we have to deal with, saves the labour of many inquiries, 
and brii^ diings to an issue in a few words. It is like 
travelling in a plain beaten road, which commonly brings 
a man sooner to his journey than byways, in which men 
ofiten lose themselves. In a word, whatsoever conveni- 
ence may be thought to be in falsehood and dissimulation, 
it is soon over *, but the inconvenience of it is perpetual, 
because it brings a manjmder an everlasting jealousy and 
suspicion, so that he is not believed when he speaks truth, 
nor trusted, perhaps, when be means honestly. When a 
man has once forfeited the reputation of his integrity, he 
is set fast, and nothing will serve his turn ; neither truth 
nor falsehood." 

Dr. Hawkesworth, in the ** Adventai*e," makes Iving 
the subject of a whole number ; and begins tlius:— " When 
Aristotle was ohce asked what a man could ^in by uUer- 
itig falsehoods," he replied, " not to be credited when lie 
shaH speak the truth." " The character of a Kar is at 
once so hateful and contemptible, that even of those* who 
nave lost their virtue it might be expected that, from the 
violation of truth, they should be restrained by^heir pride5" 
and again, " almost every other vice that disgraces human 
nature may be kept in countenance by-applause and asso- 

eiation The liar, and only the Harris 

invariably and universaljy despised, abandoned, and dis- 
owned. It is natural to expect that a crime thus general- 
ly detested should be generally avoided, &c. Yet, so it is, 
tiiat, in defiance of censure and contemp, truth is frequent- 
ly violated ; and scarcely the most vigilant and unremitted, 
circumspection will secure him that mixes with-mankincl 
from being hourly deceived by men of whom it can scarce- 
ly be imagined that they mean any injury to him, or profit 
to themselves." He then enters into a copious discussion 
of tlie lie of vanity, which he calls the most common of lies, 
and not the least mischievous ; but I shall content myself 
with only one extract from tlie conclusion of this paper. 
" There is,'! think, an ancient law in Scotland, by which 
IfHASiVQ MAKING was capitallv punished. I am, indeed, 
^r firom desiring tD increase in ttiia country the oomber oS 
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q Beq iti o M ; yet, 1 eumot bat tfunk thst tfiey ivlio demwy 
the coofideaoe of sodc^, weaken the credit ofi ute l li^ nce ^ 
audi interrupt the secon^ of life, might verf isropeilf ba 
awakened to a sense of their erimes by denonciatioiui of a 
wfcippiqg-poflt or pillory ; since many are so insensihia 
of risht and wroqg, that they have no standard of ac- 
tion- hit the htwi nor feel gtiiU but as tbey dread pmmh^ 

In No. 54 the same work. Dr. HawkesworOi says, 
<*that these SMn, who consider the hnpotatiop of some vicee 
as a compliment, would resent that of a lie as an imok, 
for which Hft only could atone. Lyin^, however," he 
adds, **doee not incur more ifi&roy than it d^torves, 
tiiov^ other vices incar less. But,*' continaes he, " there 
is equal turpitude, and yet greater meanneu, in those 
forms of speech whidi deceive withoat direct falsehood. 
The crime is committed with greater d^beration, as it 
requires more contrivance ; and by the offenders the use 
of langua^ is totally perverted. They conceal a mean- 
ing opposite to that which they express ; their speeoh is a 
kindof riddle propounded for an evil purpose.*' 

Indirect lies more eflfeetoaliv than others destroy that 
mutual confidence which is said to be the band of society. 
They are more frequently repeated 'because they are not 
prevented by the dread of detection. Is it not-astoaishing 
that a practice so universalFy infemous sliould not be more 
generaUy avoided 1 To think, is to reneunee it ; and, 
that I may fix the attention of myt leaders a little longer 
upon the subject, I shail* relate a story^ which, perhaps, 
by those wHo have much sensitHlity, will not soon be for- 
gotten.'' 

He then prooeeds^to relate a story which is, I diink, 
more foil 01 mora] teaching tlian any one I every read oo 
the subject ; and so superior to the preceding ones writ- 
ten fay myself, that I am gkid chere is no necessity for me 
to bnng tnem in immediate competiuon with it ; — and that 
all I nSsA do, is to sire the morel of that story. Dr. 
Hawkesworth calls the tale « the Fatal Effects of False 
Apokiffies and Pretences ;" but <« the fiital efiects of tohUt 
hP'^g?* would have been a juster title ; and perhaps, toj 
nadeiB will be of the same opinkm, when I havegifeaaa 
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eafraet from it. I ihftQ preiiioe tlie«Mract by tamgllMt, 
by a Mries of white lies welMntentioiied, but, liHe all Kes, 
nuflchieToiis in Iheir ramlt, either to the parity of the mor* 
■1 feeling, or to the interests of those who utter then, 
iealeusy was aroused in the husband of one of the hero- 
loeSf and duel and death were the consequences. The 
Ibllowinff letter, written by the tot^ successful combatant 
to his wife, will sufficiently evplaia all that is necessary 
for my purpose. 

<* My dear Charlotte, I am the most wretched of all 
men ; W I do nofupbraid you as the canse. Would thai 
I were not more conty than ^^ou ! We are the martyrs of 
dissimulation. But your dissimulation and falsehood were 
the effects of mine. By the success of a lie, put into 
>^ the vMmth of a chairman, I was prevented reading a 
letter which would at last have undeoeived me ; and, by 
persistioff in dissimulation, the Captain has made bis 
friend a fii^itive, and his wife a widow. Thus does in- 
sincerity terminate in mitery aad confusion, whether in 
its immediate purpose it snceieeds, or is disappointed. If 
we ever meet agam (to meet agaia in peace is impossible, 
but, if we ever meet again) let us resolve to be sincere; 
to be sincere is to be wise, innocent, and safe. We ven- 
ture to commit faults which shame or fear would prevent, 
if we did 'not hope to conceal them by a lie. But, in the 
hibyrinth of fiilsehood, men meet those evils which they 
seek to avoid ; and, as in the straight path of troth alone 
they can see before them, Jn the straight path of troth 
nlene they can pursue felicity with success. Adieu ! I 
am ... . dreadful! .... I' can subscribe 
nothing that does not reproach and torment me." 

Within a few weeks a^r the reeeipt of this letter, th4 
unhappy lady heard that her husband was cast away in 
bis passage to Prance. 

I shall next bring forward a greater champion of truth 
than the author of the Adventurer i and put her csnse in* 
to the hands of the mighty author of the Rambler. Bee» 
well, in his Life <^ Dr. Johnson, says thus :— 

** He wooU net aHbw his servant to say be was not at 
liome when he really was.*' ** A servaat^i strict regard 
for troth/' said he» <« most b^weaKcMd 1^ the practiaft. 
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Aphih»ophir maj know that it is raereW a form qf 
denial ; but few servants are sucb m'ce duUngmsherf. 
in accustom a servant to tell a lie for mt, have I not 
reason to apprehend that be will tell many lies for &mi- 

" Tba importanoe o^strict and scrupulous veraciw," 
says Boswell, vol. ii, pp, 454-55, <* cannot be too often 
inculcated. Johnson was known to i)e so rigidly atten- 
tive to it, that, even in his common conversation, the 

* Boswell adds, in his own person, *' I am however 
satisfied tliat every servant, of any. degree of intelligence, 
understands saying, his master is not at home, not at aU 
as the affirmation of a fact,- but as customary words, in- 
timating that his master wishes not to be seen ; so diat 
there can be no bad eflfect from it.*' So says the man of 
the world ; and so say almost all the men of die worlrj, 
and women too. But, even they will admit that the 
opinion. of Johnson is of more weight, on a question of 
morals, than that of Boavsell ; and I beg leave to add 
that of another powerful-minded and pious man. Scott, 
the editor of the Bible, says, in a note to the fourth cha{>- 
ter of Judges, " A very criminal deviation from simplici- 
ty and godliness is become customary amongst professed 
Christians. I mean the instructing and requiring servants 
to prevaricate (to word it no more harshly,) in order 
that their masters may be preserved from die inconveni- 
ence of unwelcome visitants. And it should be consider- 
ed whether di^ who require their servants to disregard 
the truth, for their pleasure, will not teach diem an evil 
lesson, and habituate them to use falsehood for their ovm 
pleasure also.^' When I first wrote on this subject, I 
was not aware that writers of* such eminence as those 
from whom I novo quote bad written respecdng this 
Lite of Convenience ; but it is most gratifying to me to 
find the truth of my humble opinion confirmed by such 
men as Johnson, Scott, and Chahners. 

I know not who wrote a very amusing and humourous 
book, called « Thinks I to myself;" but this subject ia 
admirably treated there, and with eflfective ridienfei «ib 
indeed* is woridly iBBiDOvitgr in genaraL 
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•|%liM i^remiMtMife WM^oentioMcl with vxaet pr^U- 
ion. The knpwtedge of his having such » principle anc^ 
lubit made his iriends have a perfect r^iance dn die truths 
of EVSR7 THING THAT Hs TOLD, bowever it mifflit 
Wive been doubted, if told bj others. 

« What a l)ribe,a«<I a reward does this anecdote hold 
out to us to be accurate in relation ! for,ofallprwfe^ei,. 
ibat of being considered as a perfion on whose veracity 
and accuracy every one can implicitly rely, is perhaps 
the most valuable to a social being.'' VoL iii, p, 45(k 

" Next morning, while we were* at breakfast," ob- 
serves the amusing biographer, «« Johnson gave a very 
earnest recommendation of what he himself practiced witu- 
the utm<»t conscientiousness ;" I mean, a strict regard 
to truth, even in the most minute pflrtieulars. " Accus- 
tpm your children," said he, "constantly to this. If a 
thing happened at one ivindow, and they, when relnting 
it, say that it happened at iinother, do not let it pass ;. 
but iitstantly check then^ ; you don't know where devi- 
ation from trtah will end. Oor> lively hostess, wboeo 
fencT was impatient of the rein, fidgetted at this^ and ven- 
tured to say, < this is too mucb^ If Mr. Johnson should 
forbid me to drink tea, I would comply; as I should 
feel the restraint only twice a^ay ; but Utile variationa 
in narratii[e must liappen a tliousand times a-day, if on*jk 
18 not fierpetuaUy watching.* — Johnson, •* Well madam j 
and you ought to \» perpetually watpldng. It is more 
from careleesneM about truth, than froia tn^en^uma/ 
tying, that there is so much falsehood in the world." 

*< Johnson inculcated upon alibis friends tiie iraporUnce 
of perpetual vigilance a^inst the slightest degree of false- 
kood ; the effect of which, as Sir. Jo8hu% Reynolds oh- 
lerved to roe, has been, that all who were^of bis echooi 
are distinguished for a love ctf truth and accuracy, whicli 
tbev would not have possessed in tl»e same degree, if their 
bad not been acquainted with Johnson.* 

•However Boswell's self-fiattery might blind him» 
what he saj^s relative to the harmlessness ef servants de- 
nying their ma rfta w ^ makes him ap exoeption to. this geo-. 
cnUmle. ^ J 
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^WetdBcfid of the caraisdeal qmstioB,'^ ttcya fio». 
well, vol, IT, S34, " whether it was allowable at any 
time to depart from trath/'-^ohuson. *' The general 
nde ia, that tmth sliould sever be Violated ; becaose it is 
of die utmost importance to the comfort of life that we 
ohoiiki have a fall secantv by matual faith ; and occasion- 
al inconTeniences shoukl be willingly suflered, that we 
may preeenre it« I deny/* he observed fortheron, " the 
lawfulness of telling a lie to a sick man, for fear ot 
alarming him. You have no businesg tioith conteqfuen- 
€€$ ; you are to UUthe truth.' " 

Leaving what the great moralist himself added on this 
Mibiect, because it is not necessary for my purpose, I shall 
do BosweU the justice to insert the following testimony, 
which he faimBelf bears to the importance of truth. 
^ « I cannot help thinking that there is much weight ia 
the opimon of thoee who have held that truth, as to eter- 
nal and immutable principle, is 'never to be violated foi- 
supposed, previous, or superior obligations, of which^ 
every man being led to judge for himself, there is great 
danger that we too often, from partial motives, persuade 
ourselves that they exist ; and, probably, whatever ex- 
traordinary instances may sometimes occur, where some 
evil may be prevented by violating this noble principle, h 
would be found that human liappiness would, upon the 
whoh, be more perfect, were truth universally pre- 



B«t, however just are the above observations, they are 
inferior in pithiness, -and practical power, to the follow- 
ing ll!W Mrords, extracted from another of Johnson's sen- 
tenoes. " All-truth is not of equal importance ; but, if 
mtle viokfHoim, he allowed, every violation itnlL in 
time, ^ MottP^ little.'' 

The l^bllowing quotation is from the 9dth number of the 
flainA)len It is the introduction to an AUegonr, called 
Truth, Flilsehood, and Fiction ; but, as I think his fU- 
dactic is here superior to his narrative, I shall content 
myself with givins the first. 

'* It is reported of the Persians, by an anciant writer, 
. tlmt the fuffl of their edoeation cpasistfid in teacUng 
i to ride, to shoot with the bow^ and to speak tmdi 
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EXTRACTS. !^ 

TIm bowr and die Wse were easify mAstered; fact H 
wodd have been happy if we bad been informed by what 
arts Teracity was cumvated, and by what preservations a 
Persian nund was secured agsuost the temptations of 
fiilsehood. 

« There are, indeed, in the present corruptions of nMm- 
kind, many incitements to forsadce truth; the need of 
palliating oar own fiiults, and the convenience of tmpoS'* , 
ing on the ignorance or creduKty of others, so frequently 
occur ; so many immediate, evils are to be avoided, and so . 
many present gratifications obtained by craft and delu- 
sion ; that very few of those who are much entangled in 
life, have spirit and constancy sufficient to support thetti 
in the steady practice of open veracity. In order that att 
men may be tau&ht to speak truth, it is necessary that att 
fiket^se should Team to hear it ; for no species of false 
hood IB more frequent than flattery,* to which the coward 
is betrayed by fear, the dependant by interest, and the 
friend li^ ten<femess. Those who are neither servile nor 
timorous, are yet desirous to bestow pleasure $ and, while 
unjust demands of praise continue to be made, there will 
always be some whom hope, fear, or kindness, will dls« 
pose to pay them.'' 

There cannot be a stronger picture given of the difliical* 
ties attendant on speaking the strict truth : and I own I 
feel it to be a difficulty which it requires the highest of 
iBOtives to enable us to overcome. Still, as the ^d prov- 
erb says, *^ where there is a will, there is a way;" and 
if that will be derived from the only right source, the on- 
ly efl^tive motive, I am well convincedr that all obsta* 
cles to the utteranoe of spontaneous truth w||H]ld at length 
vanish, and that falsehood would become a% rare asiit is 
oomtonptible and pernicious. 

The contemporary of Johnson and Hawkesworth, Lord 
Karnes, com es next on my list of moral writers, who have 
treated on the subject of truth : but I am not able to give 
more than a short extract fi^m his Sketches of the Histo- 
ry of Man ; a work which had no small reputation in its 
auyf and was^m every one's hand, till eclipsed hy the 
dera and brimney Mmore modem Scotch pliiloiopntrs« 

HftsaySf p. 160, m his 7th section, with respect to ve- 



♦ 

rscity in particular ** naa isao eaaatitated, tint IM mm 
lie indebted to iolbriBatioa for the knowle^ of moiC 
tiiincs that beaefit or hurt him ; and if he oould not de* 
penu on inforinettoR, societv would be very little benefit- 
terl. Further, it is wise^ ordered, tliat we liMMild be 
bound by the moral sense to speak truth, even where \rs 
perceive naharm in transgressing (hat duty, because U <• 
mHJB^cient that hmrm may comet though not foreseen : 
al the tame timet falsehood always doee mischief. It 
way happen not to injure us externally in our repntatioB» 
or our goods ; but it never fails to injure us internal^ ; the 
sweetest and most refined pleasure of society is a candid 
intercourae of sentiments, of opinion, of desires, and 
wislies ; and it would be poisonous to indu]|^ any fiJse- 
hood in such an intercourse/' 

My next extracts are from two celebrated divines of 
tlie Cliurch of England, Bishop Beveridge, and Archdea- 
con Pale\'. The Bishop, in his « Private Thooglits,*' 
thus lieaoB one of bis sections (which he denominates rea- 
olutions ; — ) , 

Resolotion III. — lam resohid, by the grace of 
God, always to make my tongue and heart go togetk^ 
er, to as never to speak witik the one, what I do not 
think isC the otiier. 

** As my happiness consisteth in nearness and vicinity, 
80 doth my holiness iu likeness and conformity to the 
cliiefest good. I am so much the better, as I am the 
Uker the best; and so much fiie holier, as I am more 
conTomiable to tlie holiest, or rather to him who is holi- 
nesB itself. No\V) one great title which the Most High in 
pleased to give liimself, and by wliich, he is pleased to re- ' 
veal hiinself td us, is Uie God of truth : so tliat I shall be so 
mudi tlie liker to4lie God of Trutli, by how much I am 
tlie more oonstant to tlie truth of God. And, the farther 
I deviate from tliis, the nearer I approach to tlie nature 
of the devil, who is tlielatlier of lies, and liars too; John 
viii. 44. And tlierefore to avoid tlie scandal and reproach, 
as well as tlie dangerous malignity, of this damnable sin, 
I am resolved, by Die blessipg of God, always to tune my 
tongue in unison to my heart, so as never to speak ai^ 
»l"i«. but wliot I thinkfeally to be true.^ So that* if et- 
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ft I Msk ivlMt boot true, it sball not be die «mir <# 
~ my wiH^ but gif my tinderatandioff. 

" I know, lies are commonfy distinguialied into ofi* 
cious, pernicious, and iocose : and some may fancy some 
of them more tolerable than others. But, for my own 
part, I tliink they are all pemiciotis ; and therefore, not 
to be jested witlial, nor indulged, upon any pretence 
or colour tahatsoever. Not asT if it was a sin, not to 
cpeak exactly as a thing is in itself, or as it seems to me 
in its literal meaning, without some Jiberty granted to 
rhetorical U-opes and figures ; [for so, the Scripture it- 
self would be chargeable with lies ; many thinss being 
contained in it which are not true in a Hterai sense.] 
But, I must so use rhetorteal, as not to abftse my Ckri§' 
Itan, liberty ; and therefore, neirer to make use of hyper- 
boles, ironies, or other <|opes and figures, to deceive er 
' impose upon my auditors, but only for the better adom- 
ilig, illustrating, or confirming the matter. 

" I am resolved never to promise any tiling with my 
mouth, bat what I intend to perform in my heart; and 
never to intend to perform any Uiing, but what I am sm^ 
I can perform. For, though I may intend to do as I say 
now, yet there are a thousand weighty thin^ timt inter- 
vene, wtiiclymay turn tlie palm of my inlentioftB,:or odier- 
wise hinder the performance of my promise." < 

I come now to an extract from Dr. Paley, tlie inst^* 
celebrated author of tlic work entitled " Moral Pbiloso- 
pliy." 

** A lie is a breach of promise : for whosoever seriously 
eddresses his discourse to anotlier, tacitly promises to 
speak, the trutii, becaiuae he knows that the truth is expect- 
ed. Or tlie obligation of veracity may be made out from 
tlie direct ill consequences of lying to social happiness ;'' 
which consequences consist, either in ^me specific injury 
to partiailar individuals, or in the destruction of that con- 
fidence whicb^is essential to tlie intercourse of human life : 
lor which better reason a lie may be pernicious in its general 
tendency ; and, therefore, criuiinaf, tltoiuii it prodiiee no 
particular or visible mischief to any one. Tliere wre false- 
floods which arc not lies ; tiiat is, which are wi^ cximinaK 
Q» where no one is deceived ; which isi tlie jcnao in panw 
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Uw, fiMohJefto, ledss toeraale mirib^ huBtrom eoiliel- 
fishmeiits of a siory, where the declared deskn of the 
maker ia not to in/orm, but to divert; compamenis in 
Vf€ mibscHption of a tetter / a servant!* denying hiM 
WuuiUr : a prieaner's pleading not guiUy ; a» advo* 
eaie atterting the justice, or Ids belief in the justice^. 
of his etienfi cause. In such instances, no conjidene^ 
ts destroyed, because none ioas reposed ; no promise 
to speak the truth is viol<ited, because none was given^ 
^ or understood to be given. . 

" In the first place, it is almost impossible to pronounce 
beforehand with certainty, concei*niBg any lie, that it is 
inofiensive, volat irrevocable, and collects oft-tt(nes re- ' 
actions in its flkfht, which entirely chaiwe its nature. It 
may owe, poHsibly, its miscliief to the oi&iousiiess or mis* 
representation of those who circulate it ; but tlie mischief 
v^ nevertheless, in some degree chargeable uptfn tlie ori- 
ginal editor. In the next place, tliis liberty m conversa- 
tipn defeats its own end. Much of tlie ))leasiire, and all 
the benefit, of conversation depend upon our opinion of 
the speaker's veracity, for which this rule leaves no Anin- 
ilation. The faith, indeed, of a hearer roust be extremely 
lierplexed, who coa8idei<8 tiie speaker or believes tlie spcak- 
OiT, considers lumself, as im^ilt no obligation ^ adhere- to 
truth, bat according to tiie particular* impot^ianee of 
tvhiU he relates. But, beside and above both tliese rea- 
fions, white lies always introdoce others of a darker com- 
I^lexion. I have seldom known any one who deseited truth 
tn trijies tliat could be trusted in matters of importance.* 

** Nice distinctions are out of Uie question u|X)n occu- 
■iens which, like thoee of speech, i-etoni e\-ery hour. The 
liabit, therefore, wlien onoe formed, is easily extended to 
aerve the designs of malice or interest ; like all habits, it 
spreads indeed of itself. 

<< As there may be falselioods which are not lies, so 
there are many lies without literal or direct fiilseliood. An 

* How contrary is the spirit of this wise observation^ 
ead the followinv ones, to that %vhich Paley manifests iu 
!(» toIeratk>n oTsenrants bemg tauglu to deny their mas- 
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rnog Is alwKjni left for tins «peeiet of pnemaricatloB whaii 
li^ral'and grammatical sigDification of a senteoca if 
difierent from ue popular and customary meaning. It is 
"tiie wilful deceit that mak» the lie ; and we wilfully de- 
ceive when our expressions are not true io^ the sense ill 
which we belieTe the hearer apprahends them. ^ Besides, 
it is absurd to contend for any sense of words, in opposi- 
tion to usage, and upon nothing else ; — or a man may ad 
• lie,*— as by pointing bis Bnger in a wrong direction, 
when a traveller inquves of him his road ; — or when • 
tradesman shuts up nis windows, to Indoce bis creditors 
to believe that he is abfr9ad : for, to all moral purposer, 
and tliqrefore as to veraoitj^, speech and action are Um 
same ; — speecli being only a mode of action. — Or, lastly, 
tiiere may be lies of omission. A writer on Englisli his- 
tory, who, in his accou«( of the reign of Charles the first, 
should wilfiilly suppress any evidence of that Prince's des- 
potic measures and designs, might be said to lie ; for, l^ 
entitling his book a History of England, he engaees to re- 
late the whole trullhof the history, or, at laast, all he knows 
of it.'' 

I feel entire unity of sentiment with Paley on all that *^ 
he has advanced in these extracts, except in those passag- 
es which are printed in Italics; but Chalmers ana Scott 
have given a coniplete refutation to his opinion on the in- 
nocence of a servant's denying his master, in the extract* 
ffiven in a preceding chapter ; and it will be as ably re- 
futed in some succeeding extracts. But, eloquent and coo- 
vincing as Palev generally is, it is not from his Moral 
FhiloBO|4iy that he derives liis purest reputation. He has 
long been oofisidered as lax, neglisent, and inconclusive, on 
many points, as a moral philosopher. 

It was when be came forward as a Christian wanrior - 
against infidelity, that he brouglit his best powers into th« 
field ; and hia name will live ior ever as the author of Ev- 
•dences of Christianity, and the Horae Paulinae.* I sbaU 
DOW avail myself of the assistance of a powerful and ek>> 

* I heard the venerable Bishop of say that wbeo 

be gave Br. Paley some very valuabl»preferment, ba ad» 
drenedhiatbna: **l give jroa tbi^rW. Palq^ bqH tm 



4M tlXUSTBATKNfSOrLTlirO 

i|iMrt wniei' df s nore modern date} WIUisiB . Godwni^ 
wMi whom I hane entire correspondeAoe of opinion on tbo 
ndajeet of kpootaaeous truth, thoogh, on iome other sab- 
jects, I decidedly difller iroin him. '^ It was furtlier pro- 
posed,** ffays he, ** to consider the valoe of truth in a prac- 
tical view, as It relates to die incidents and commerce of 
ontinary life, under which form it is known by the denoMI- 
ination of sincerity; 

** The powerful recommendations, attendant on sincer- 
ity are obvious, ft is intimately connected with the geo^ 
end dissemination of innocence, energy, intellectual im- 
lirovement, and philanthropy. Did every man impose this 
law upou himself; did he regard Mtfaself as not authorized 
to eonc^ any part of his character and conduct ; this cir* 
cumstance alone would prevent millions of actions from 
being perpetrated, in winch wease now induced to engage, 
by the prmpect of success and impanity.** " There is a 
further benefit that would result to me fi^m the habit of 
teltinir every man the truth, regardless of the dictates of 
worldly prudence and custom ; — ^I should accjuire a clear* 
^ inpnuous, and unembarrassed air. According to the ea- 
rablished modes of society, whenever I have a circjimstanco 
to state which would require some effort of mind and dis- 
crimination, to enable me to4lo it justice, and state it with 
proper eifcct, I fly from the task, and take refuge in silenoo 
tod equivocation." 

'*But the principle which forbade me concealmenC 
would keep my mind for ever awak^, and for ever warm. 
I shouki always be obliged to exert my attention, lest, in 
pretending to tell the truth, 1 should tefl it in so iroper-t 
feet and mangled a way, as to produce the effect of false- 
nood. If I spoke to a maa of my own fauhs, or those of 
his neighbour, I should be anxious not to snfier then to 
oorae distorted or exaggerated to his mind, or jiermit 
what at first was feet, to degenerate into 9aHre, If I 
spoke to him of the errors he had himself committed, I 
^ould carefiilly avoid tliose InconsidenAe expreasiona 

pw Moral PhikMophy* nor for your Natural Theokigyi 
■^^rjoar£ndm9 of Gbrutianity^ ojsd Jonr Ham. 
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«Mdb fligbt OQMm wlmt ww in itself bnateM, lM» 
gflenoe, 9od my Uiouglits woaU be fiill of that kiadiwN 
•ndfcenenKH conoem for hb welfiure F^ich aoch a tadt 
Beoenarily brings with it. The efiecta of rineelitjroa 
otbert woold be Bimi)ar,to its effects on him that practised 
it. Plain dealing, truth spoken with kindness, bat spokelt , 
with siocerity, is the most wholesome of all diactpliiies. 
. . . . . ." .« The only species of nnoerit^whicb 

can, in any degree, prove satisfactory to the enlightened > 
moralist and politician, is that where frankness is perfecfn 
and every degree of reserve is discarded." - .-^ 

** Nor is there any danger that such a character should 
degenerate into ruggedness and bnttality. 

'* Sincerity; upon the principles on which it i»inro re* 
commended, is practised from a ooasciousneaao/tlt fi<»liiy, 
and from sentiments of philanthrophy* 

** It will Gommtmicate frankness to the voice, fervour to 
the gesture, and kindness to the heart. 

*' The duty of sincerity is one of those geiieralprinciplea 
which reflection and experience have enjoined upon us as 
conducive to the happiness of mankind. 

** Sincerity and plain dealii^ are eminently conducive to 
the interests of mankind at large, because they aflbrd 
^t ground of confidence and reasonable expectation which 
are essential to wisdom and viitoe." 

I feel it difhcult to forbear giving fiirther extracts from 
this very interesting and well-^kigued part o^ie work from 
which I quote ; but the limits necessary for ray own book 
fbrlud me to indulge myself in copious quotations from 
this. I must, howe%'er, give two further extracts from 
the conclusion of this chapter. *' No man csm be emi- 
nently either respectable, or ami^le, or usefiil, who is not 
distinguished lor tlie frankness and candour of his man* ^ 

ners lie that is not conspicuously ancere^ 

eitlier very little partakes of the passion of doing good,* or 
is pitiably ignorant of the means by which the ejects o€ 
true benevolence are to be effected." The writer pro- 
ceeds to discuss the mode of exeMtn^ «is<lors, and it m 
done in so powerful a m:inner, that I namtvnaltaptAicS 
Uae aid whidi it ai&rds mc« 

^'ictusythenfOocordii^todM wdMwMFii ttxiiwcC 
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MO&Aun, put oaneliiM in the place of that Aan upg* 
wbom 18 inposed Uus angracioos task. Is there any of 
ua tbajt would be cpntentad toperform it in person, and lo 
aay Ikat oar fether and brother was not at home, whnk 
th^ were really in the house 1 Should we not feel our- 
aelves eootaminated by the plkbkian lie 1 Can we 
tlws be justified in nquiring that from another whieh we 
Aould «irink from as an act of dtalionour in our&elves T* 
, I must here bepr leave to state that, generally speakiQg, 
masters and mistresses only command their servants to tdl 
a tie which the^ would be very wiiiiug to tell themtelveL 
I have heard wives deny tlieir hualvinds, husbands their 
wives, diildren their (mrents, and parents tlieir cliildren, 
with aajvach unblushing effrontery as if there were, no such 
thing as trutli,uMr its obligations ; but I respect his question 
. OR this subject, envy him his ignorance, and admire his ep- 

itliet PLEBKIAN LIE. 

But then, I think that aU Wef wcfi plebeian. Was it 
not a king of France, a captive in tliis kingdom, who said, 
-(with ail bonouTable -consciousness, that a sovereign is on- 
titled to set a high example to his people,) ** if honour be 
driven from every other spot, it should always inhabit the 
broast of kings !*' and if truth be banished from every otli- 
cr description of persons, it ought more especially to be 
found on tiie lips of thos^ whom rank and fortune have 
placed above the reach of strong temptation to falsehood. 

But, wliile JLthiok that, however exalted be tlie rank 
of tlie person #ho utters a lie, that person suflcra by his 
deceit a worse. than plebeian degradation, I also assert, 
(liat the humblest plebeian, who is known to be incapal)ie 
of fiilsehood, and to utter, on all occasions, spontaneous 
truth, is raised far above the mendacious patrician in the 
scale of real resposibility ; and in comparison tlie pkbeian 
becomes patrician, and tlie patrician plebeian. 

I shall conclude my references, with extracts from two 
modern Scotch pliikwopbers of considerable and deserve.l 
repntation* Dr. Reid, and Dr. Thomas Browne.* 

*' Without fidelity and trust, tliere can be no human ao- 

* This Jatter gentleman, witli whom I had th<v pleas- 
o«ft of Ikuv femMiaUy aoqfoainted, baa, l^ his early dMUJi* 



dety. iWeneverwMatoewty eTOnoTsoviges, M)^ 
even of robbers and pirates, in which Uiere wtu sot a creai 
degree of veracity and fidelity anmngst tlienuelves. Every 
num thinks hi rasfelf injured and ill-iMcd virhen iw is impos- 
ed upon. Every man takes it as a reproach when folse- 
hood is imputed to him. There are the clearest eviden- .. 
oes tiiat ail men disapprove of falsehood, wlien tlieir 
judgment is not biassed^^-ojRctd's JE9$ay$ on the Pow^ 
er of the Human Mind, diap. vi, *< On the Nalore of a 
Contract,*' 

" Tlie next duty of which we have to treat, hi diat of 
veracity, which relates to the knowledge or belief of o^- 
€n, as capable of being aflected by the meanings, toie or 
false, whidi oar words or our conduct may convey ; and 
consists in the faithful conformity of our unguage, or of 
jmr conduct, when it is intended tacitly to supply the place 
of language to the truth which we profess, to deliver 
or, ait least, to tliat whidi is at the time believed by us to 
l)e true. So much of the happiness of sodal life is derivo 
ed from use of language, and so profitless would tlie mere 
l^wer of language be, but for the truth which dictates it 
that the abuse of the confidence wbidi is placed in our 
declarations may^ not merely be in the bigiiest de|ree4n- 
jurions to the individual deceived, but woukl tend, if gene 
nil, to throw back tlie whole race of mankind into that 
barbarism from which they have emerged^ and asoentied 
throu^i still purer air, and still brighter shunshine, to •Chat 
noble lie^lit whidi they have reached. It is not wonder- 
fulj therefore, that veracity, so important to tlie happiness 
of all, and yet subiect to so many temptations of personal 
interest in the vicJation of it should, in aU nations, have 
had a high place assigned to it among the virtues." — Di\ 
Thonuu Broumt*9 Lteture* on the PhUotophy of tho 
Hitman Mind, vol. iv, p, 225. 

It may be adted why I have taken the- trouble to quote 
from -eo many authors, in order to prove what no* one 
ever doubted ; namely, the imporunce and necessity of 

left a ohasra in the world of literature, and in tlie do-^ 
mestic circle in virtiich be movpd, wfaidt cannot easily be 
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rilieddiie tbe tnith, vaA the meanofew aad «lacl4ef of «!» 
terlnff fobehood. But I have added authority «»aiiliion* 
ty, ia order ranewedly to force on the attention of niv reo- 
i§r$ that not one of these wnters mentions any allowed 
exeeptioH to tlie general rule, tliat Uuth is always to lie 
" spoken ; no mental reservation is pointed out as pemiit- 
jed on tpeeial ocefuiona ; no individual isr autliorized to 
oe the jn%e of riglit and \vr0n5 in liia own case, mid to . 
«0t his own opinion of the propiiety and necessity of lying, 
in panicttbr instances, jigajnst tiie positive prece|it to ab- 
stain from lying ; an injunction which is so commonly en-' 
forcerl in the piige of iIhj moralist, that it becomes a ae rt 
of imperative command. Siiil, in spite of tlie universaUy-* 
acknowledged conviction of mankind, that truth ia virtne* 
ancj falsehood vice, 1 scarcely know an individual who 
does not occasionally shrink from acting up to his convic- 
tion on this point, and is not, at times, irresistibly tnipel- 
ksd to qualify that convietion, by saying, Uiaton "almost 
all occasions the iruth is to be spoken, and never to be- 
withheld." Or tliey may, perliaps, quote llic well-known 
woverb, thai " initli is not to be spoken at all tiiiloa." 
lint the real meaning of that proverb appears to me to be 
simply tills : that we are never afficiowly or gratmtoua- 
iy to utter offensive iraths j not that truth, when required, 
is ever to be mtkheld. The principte, of truth is an 
iinmutaMe principle, or it is ol no use as a guard, nor 
aafe as tlie foundation of morab. A moral law on 
wliich it is dui^gerous to act to the uttermost, is, lio%r- 
ever admirable no better than Hm-lequin's horse, whicb 
was tlie very best and finest of all liorses, and wortliy of 
die adiBirati<m of the wliole world ; but, anforiunate'Y Uie 
horse was Pead ; and if tlie law to tell tbe truth inviolao 
bly, isnot to be strictly adhered to, witliout anv regard lo 
consequences/ it is, liowever admirable, as useless as Uie 
meritft.of Harlequin's dead horse. Kin| Thedoric, when 
adviserl by his courtiers to debase tlie com, declared, ^Iwt 
nothing whidi bore his image shpuki ever, lie." Happv 
wouknt be for the interests of society, if, liaving as mnc^ 
proper a(jf-i^eepect as this good awnarch bad, waoonldr^ 
solve never to allow our boka or words to bear any iuk 
,bmUiai of the <tr«c<<nf<Ai and weM ays. 
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A dftnkte Nght fovereigM ttiid ibised baaknoles. Obi 
Ibat the d&y may come when it abdl be thooght as dun 
hoooimible to commit the digfatest breach of veracity, aa 
to paw cooBteHeit shiUiogB ; and wheo both ahaU be deem- 
ed equally detrimental to the aalbty and proeperilgr of the 
commmu^* 
I iotead in a fittare work to make some obeermtiom on 
' several eoliateral deteendanU from the fiurge fiimily of 
Kes. Snch ae inaccuracy ui rklation | promisx- 

RRSAKIHO; KlfOAGKMXirr-BREAKIFO, and WART or 

rvHCTVALiTT. Perfaapi pROCRASTiiTATiON comca 
iBadejrreettQder.thebeadof lying; at least procraetina- 
tors lie to themedvea ; they say << I will do so and so to* 
morrow," and as they beheve their own assertions, they 
are^l^ of -self-deception, the most dangerous of all de» 
oeptions. But those who are enabled by constant watdi- 
ihiness never to deceive others, will at last learn never to 
deceive tkenuehu : for truth being their conatant aim in 
«^ dealings they will not shrink from that most eifectiva 
|]f all means to acquirB it, »xi.f-sxamivation« 



CHAPTCR XV. 

OB8XBTATIOHS ON THE EXTRACTS FROM HAWKES- 
WORTH AND OTHERS, 

In the preceding chapter, I bava given various extracts 
from authors who have written on the subject of truth, and 
borne their testimony to the necessity of a strict adher- 
OBoe to it on all occasions, if individuals Y^isb not only to 
be safe and respectable themselves, but to establish th« 
interest of society on h sure foundation ; but, before 1 
proceed to other comments on this important subject, I 
shall make ofasarvatioof on some of the above meotioned 
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Dr. HawVewf orth «rfs, <• dint the liar, and only tlM 
Kfir, is ooiverBalfy despised, abnadoned, and dkowned." 
Bat is this the feet 1 Ineom^nient, daagerotis, and disa^ 
greeable, tboQgfh it be, to ansodatfe witii tlioee 00 whoM 
teraelty we cannot depend ; yet which of m haa ever 
known hinwelf, or others, refuse intercourse with persons 
who habitually violate the truth t We cBsmiss die servant 
itideed, wliose habit of Win^ offends us, and we cease to 
employ the «kenial, of the tradesmen ; bat when did we 
Cfver be^tate to associate with the liar of rank and opd- 
lenee 1 When was our iftorsd sense so delicate as to ^aka 
OB refiise to eat of the costly food, and reject the &toup at 
services of any one, because the lips of the oblieer wera 
stained with falsehood, and the conversation with guile 1 
Burel^, this writer overrates the delicacy of moral feeling 
in society, or we, of these latter days, have fearfully degen- 
erated from our ancestors. 

■ He also says, ** that the imputation of a lie> is an insolt 
for which life can onl^ atone:*' And amongst men of 
worldly honoar, duel is undonbtedly the reson of the lie 
given, and received. Consequently, the interest of tratli 
are placed under the secure guardianship of fear on great 
occasions. But, it is not so on daily, and more coiaoioM 
ones, and the man who would thus ratally resent the impu* 
tation of falsehood, does not even reprove the lie of con* 
venienoe in his wife or diildren, nor refrain from being 
guilty of it himself; he wiH often perhaps, be the bearer 
of a lie to excixse them frogi keepii^ a disagreeable en- 
gs^ment; and will not schiplc to msdke lying apologies 
he some negligence of his own. But, is Dr. HawHesworfk 
right in saying that offenders like these are shunned nnd 
despised 1 Certainly not ; nor are they even se^f-rejh' 
robaUd, nOr would they be censored hy others, if their 
fhlsehood were detected. Yet, are they not liars 1 and 
is the Ue, imputed to them, (in resentment of Vfaich im- 
putation they viere willing to risk their life, and the lift 
of another,) a greater breach of the moral iaw, than tlie 
yttle lies which they are so willingr toteU 1 and who, that is 
luMwn to tell lies on trivial occasioas, has a right to resent 
the imputatioa of lyinff on great ones 1 Whatever flatter- 
ing unctions we may lay to our aonk, there i» ody-Oott 
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wrong and one rig^t; and I repeat, that, as -those ser- 
vmU who pilfer ^roceiy oplv are with justice called 
thieves, becauae tbey have thereby shown that the princif^ 
" of honesty is not in them, — s«gmay the atterers of little 
Ues be with justice called Uars, because they equadly show 
that thqr are strangers to the restraining and immutable 
principle of truth. 

Hawkesworth savs, ** that indirect lies more effectually 
destroy mutual coBudence, that band of society, than any 
others ;" and I fully agree with hiol in his idea of the 
''great tar(»tude, and greater meanness, of those fonne 
of speech, which deceive witliout direct falsehood ;*' but, 
I eannot agree with him, that these deviations from truth 
are " umoeraaUy infamous i" on the contrary, the^ are 
even scarc^ reckoned a &nlt at ali ; their 1^17 frequency 
prevents tiiem from being censured, and they are often 
considered both neoessu'y and justi&ible. 

In that touching- and usefal tale jay which Hawkesworth 
illustrates the pernicious effect of indireeif as well as di* 
reet, lies, ** a lie put into the mouth of a chairman, and 
another lie, acQompanied by wiTHHoi.iMiio of thk 
WHOLE TRUTH, are the occasion of duel and of death." 

And what were these lies, direct, and indirect, active 
and pasnve 1 Simply these. The bearer of a note is de- 
sired to saf^thathe comes from a milUner, when, in real- 
i4v, he comes from a lady in the neighbourhood ; and one 
ot the principal actors in the story leaves word that he is 
gone to a coffee-house^ when, in point of fact, lie is gone to 
a friend's houses That friend on being questioned 1^ him, 
withholda, or conceals part of the truth, meaning to d*" 
eekfe ; the wife of the questioner doesih*. some ; and 
thus, though both are innoeent even in tliooght, of ai^ 
tiling offensive to the strictest propriety, (hev become in- 
volved in the ftital consequences of imputed guilt, from 
\^kh a dieebsare of tiie whole 4nith would 'at<once have 
preeerved them. « 

Now, I would aak if there be toy thing more common 
in the daily affairs of life, than those very Hea and diasiffi- 
vlafiotts which I hafe selected 1 

Who has not given, or heard giveib this order, *< do not 
aay where you come from i" and often acaompained fay 



* if 3roii ftre aaked, ssn jvon do not knowy or you vane 
iroin ««eA a (^Ge.V Wbo does not frequently eonceal 
where they have been ; and white tliey own to the quet- 
tioner that they have be^ to such a plaoe, and seea 
flocb a pervon, keep back the information that lliey Aaoe 
5een to (molhtr place, «nd seen tmoUwr^ per ton., thoi^ 
they are very conscious that ^ two latter were the rtal 
ol^tB of the inquiry made 1 ^ 

Some may re^ '* yea ; I do thesethings every day per- 
liaps» and so "does every one ; and where is tlie liarm of 
it 1 ' You cannot be so absurd as to beliegra ^at sudi in 
aocent lies, and a eonoeaJment such as I have a right to 
indulge in, will certainly be visited hi i:en8equeaoe» Kke 
those imagined by a writer of ikstion T* 

I answer, Ito; but though I cannot be wre that fatal 
oonsequenoes will be the rdsuU of that impossible thing, 
an INNOCKHT LIS, some consequences attend on a// de- 
viations •from trath , which it were better to avoid. la the 
first pboe, the lying order given toa servant, or t9|/ertor, 
not only lowers the standanl of truth in the mind of the 
person ao oomraanded, but itioteers the person who atrss 
It; it weakens that saAi^ory r«Q»ee^wlth which the low^ 
er orders regard the higher ; servants and inferiors are 
shrewd observers ; and these domestics who detect a lax- 
ity of morals in their employers, and find that diey do not 
hold truth saered, but are ready to teach others to lie for 
their service, deprive themselves of their best claim to res- 
pect and obedience from them, tbat«if a deep convictioa 
of their horal strpitRXORrrr. And they who discover 
in tbeir intimate friends and associates a systematic habit, 
an assumed and exercised n|ht of telling only as imtcA i»f 
the truth at tuits iheir mehnatioru andmrpotet, most 
fe^ their eoofidence in tbeta most tHiinnilly destrojwl ; 
and listen, in future, to their disclosures and comaia- 
m'cs^ons with unavoidable suspicion, and d^jrading dis- 
trust. 

The account given bv Boswejl of th«fegard paid by Dr. 
Johnson to truth on aU oecasioss, furnishes us With a sttU 
better shield against deviations from it, than can be afibrd- 
^ even fay the beat and most moral ficium. For, aa Lon- 
9«Mi was said *« to be binuMdf thegrcat suMine he drawn,'* 
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ma JoluMon was himself the ertot example of the beiiefil 
of those precepts which he bys down for the edification 
of others ; and what is still more usefol and valuable to vSg 
be proves that however difficult it may be to speak the 
truth, and to be aocorate on all occasions, it is certainly 

f^otsibU ; for, as Johnson could d^ ft, why cannot others 1 
t requires not his force of intellect to enable us to follow 
his example ; ail that is necessary is a knowledge of right 
and wrong* a revercn :e for truth, and an abhorrence of 
deceit. 

Such was Johnson's knovm habit of telling Ihe truth 
that even improbable thio§^ were believed, if nc narrated 
them ! Such was the resf)ect for truth which his practice 
of it excited* and such the beneficial influence of his exam- 
ple, that all his intimate companions ** were distinguished 
for a love of truth and an accural^*' derived from associa- 
tion with him. 

I can never read this account of our great moralist, 
without feeling my heart glow with emulation and tri- 
OM PH ! ^ith emulation, becanse I know that it most 
be my own faalt, if I become not as habitually the votary 
«if troth as he himself was ; aiid with triumph, because it 
i« a complete refhtation of the commonplace arguments 
against enforcing the necessity of sjiontaneous truth that it 
is abeobUely impotnblt; and that, ifpoatible, what would 
be gained by it 1 

What would be gained bv it 1 Society at lai^ge would, 
in the end, gain a degree or safety and purity far beyona 
what it has hitherto koewb ; and, m the meanwhile, tlie in- 
dividuals who speak truth would obtain a prize worthy the 
t aspirian of eardily ambition,— the constant aiid in- 
i and reverence of their feIlQw-crea> 



The oonsdousnesB of truth and ingennoosness gives a 
vadiaace to the oounteoande, a freedom to the play of 
tha lips, a persuasion to die voice, and a graceful dignity 
to the pevsou, which no other quality of mind can equally 
twslow. And who is not able to recollect the direct con- 
trast to this picture exhiUted by the conscious utterer of 
fiOsehood uid disMgenuousness T Who has not observed 
4Si0dowiicaatey«wtliosnapmng restless eyelid* the-cboi^ 
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figooloar, tndUie^boBne, impeded voice, wbick aoiBB- 
chnes cODtradict wbat the besiutiog lip utien, and sfiain|>, 
on the poeitire asaertioD* the nndoobced erideooe of deceit 
«od inuocerity ? 

Thoee who make uo the usua] matt ef society ate, when 
tempted to its commin dissimulationa, like litUe boiita on 
the ocean, which are continually forced to shift sail, and 
row away from danger ; or, if obliged to awrait it, are ne- 
cesntated, from want of power, to get on one side of the bil- 
low, instead of directly meetii^ it. While the firm vota- 
ries of troth, when exposed to the temptations of false- 
hood, proceeded undaunted alonff the direct eoorse, like 
the majestic ▼esseJ, coming boldly and directly on, breast- 
ing the waves in conscious security, and inspiring confi- 
dence in all whose weU4)eing is intrusted to them. Is it 
not a delivhtfiil sensation to nel and to inspire confideneel 
Is it not delightfol to know, when we lie down at night, 
that, however darkness mav envelop us^ the son will un- 
doubted!]^ rise again, and chase away the gloom 1 True, 
he may nse in clouds, his usual splendour may not shine 
but upon us during the whole diurnal revohition ; still, wc 
know that though therelbenot sunshine, there will be light, 
*and we betake oorsehes to our couch, confiding in the aa- 
aurances of past experience, that day will succeed to 
iiight, and light to darkness. But, is it not equally de- 
liglitful to feel this cheering confidence in the moral system 
of the circle in which we move 1 And can any thing in- 
spire it 00 much as the constant habit of truth in those with 
whom we live 1 To know that we have firiends on whom 
we can always rely for honest counsel, ingenuoui reproof, 
and sincere symp(wiy,>-to whom we can kx^ with aev^ 
er-doubting confidence in the ni^ht of our 80ul*s despoo* 
dency, knowing that they vrill nse on us like the cfaeerii^ 
aever-fiulii^ 1^ of day, speaking unwelcome tnithi per- 
haps, but peaking them with tenderness and discretjon^ 
— is, sorely, one of the dearest comforts which this workl 
can give. It is the most precious of the earthly staflh» 
permitted lo support us as w* go trembling, ahort-sigbtQ^ 
and wieaiy, pi%riiiii» akxig the chequered path of ^ 
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And ir it not an ambition worthy of thinking and . rear 
|x>n8ible beings to endeavour to qualify ourselresj.and 
those whom, we love, to be such friends as these 1 And 
if habits of unblemished troth will soon bestow this quali- 
fication, were it not wiser to labour hard in order to at- 
tain than, undaunted by difficulty, undeterred by the sneers 
of worldlings, who cannot believe in the possibility of 
that moral ezceUenoe which they feel themselves unable to 
obtainl - 

To you, O ye parents and fHreceptors! I particularly 
address myaetf. Guard your own lips from ** speaking 
leasing,*' that the c|uick]y discerniiK child or servant, may 
not, in self-defence, set the force of your ^cample against 
that of your preoepCs. If each individual fymiiy would 
aeriottriy resolve to avoid every species of falsehood them- 
selves, whether authorised by custom or not, and would 
visit every deviation from truth, in those accused, with 
punishment and disgrace, the example wiNild unceasingly 
spread; for, even now, wherever the beauty of truth is 
seen, its influence is immediately fek, and its value ac- 
knowledged. Individual efforts, however humble, if firm 
and rented, must be nltimately successful^ as the feeble 
mouse in the fid>le, was, at last, enabled, by its persevere 
aace, to jnaw the cords asunder which held the migh^ 
lioRk Dincult, I own, would sudi general purification be ; 
but what is impassible to seal and enterprise 1 

liercttles, as frbulous but instructive story tells us>when' 
he was required to perform the apparently mipossible task 
of cleansing the Aagean staUes, exerted all his strength. 



1 the coarse of a river through them to suooesf* 
Ckat nothing is impowsihls to> perseverance and exertion ; 
mtd however long the dnratioo, and wide-spreading the 
poikiliens of ft lse h ood anddissJmulatwn in the world, there 
IS a river, which if sobered to flow over their impurities* 
is powsffid enough to wash away every slain, since it flown — * 
inm thn ** rouiiTAiv or STXRoLiTiiia intatsrs.**/ 
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CHAPTER XVI. ,. , 

RSLI6I0N THE ONLT BASIS OF TRUTH. 

'l . 

All the moralists from whom I have quoted, and those on 
whom I have commented in the preceding chapters, have 
treated the subject of truth, as moraHsts only. They do 
not lay it down as an inditf|)utable fact, that truth, as a 
jMinciple of actionVis obligatory on us all, inenjoindl obe* 
dience to the clear dictates of revealed religion. Therefore, 
they •have kept out of sight the strongest motive to abhor 
lyii^, and cleave unto tniUi, obedience to the divike 
WILL ; yet, as necessary as were the shield and the back- 
fer tb the ancient warriors, is the '< breastplate of faith" 
to the cause of spontaneous truth. It has been asserted 
that nK>rality might exist in all its power and purity, were 
there no such thing as religion, since it is conducive to the 
earthly interests and happiness of man. But, are moral 
motives sufficient to protect us in times of particukir temp- 
tations 1 There appears to me the same difference be- 
tween morality, unprotected by religious motives, and mo« 
rality derived from them, as between the palace of ice, &- 
mous in Russian story, and a castle built ofever'during 
stone ; perfect to the eye, and, as if formed to last forever 
was the boilding of frost-work, ornamented and lighted 
up for ^ {Measure of the sovereign : bat it melted away 
before the power of natural and artificial warmth, and was 
resolved to the element from which it sprai^ 



But the castle formed of stones joined together by a stroqg 
and enduring cement, is proof against aU assailmeat ; ana» 
even thoug^ it may be oocasignally shaUered \n the ene- 
mies,, it sdll towers in^ts grandearj-indestmctilMe* thoi^^h 
impaired. In like manner, unassailable. and perfect, m 
appearance, may be the virtae of the mere moralist ^ bat 
when assailed by the warmth of the pasnons on one sidef 
and by difierent enemies on the other, his virtoe, like the 
pilace of ice is likely to melt away, and be as thoogfa ll 
liad not been. Bat, the virtae of the troly religioaB mani 
teen tboHgh it mKy tm .occasion be iw^y shaken, i* 
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yet proof aflfainst any importaiit injoi^ ; and rttaalnik 
spite of temptation andLdanger, in its original purity and 
power. The moral man may, therefore, utter spontane- 
ous truth; but the religious man tmut : for he remem- 
bers the following precepts which amongst others he lias 
learned from the scriptures ; and knows that to speak lies 
is displeasing to the god of truth. 

In the 6th chapter of Leviticus, the Lord threatens the 
man ** Who lies to his neighbour, and who deceives hia 
neighbour." Again be says, " Ye sliall not deal falsely^ 
neither lie to one another.'^ We read in the Psalms 
that ** the Lord will destroy those who speak leasing.'* 
He issakl to be angry with the wicked every day» 
who have conceived^ mischief, and brought forth false- 
hood. " He that worketh deceit,'' says the Psahnist, 
** shall not dwell within my bouse^he that telleth lies 
sliall not tarry in. my sight." The Saviour in the 8tli 
chapter of John, calls the devil " a Kar, and the father 
of lies." Paul, in the 3rd chapter of Colossians, says* 
" Lie not one to another !" Prov. vi. 19, " The Lord 
hates a false witness that speaketh lies." Pror. ix. 
'< And he that speaketh lies shall perish." Prov. xix. 22, 
" A poor man is better than a liar." James iii. 14, " Lie 
not against the truth." Isaiah xvii. << The Lord shall 
sweep away the refuge of lies." Prov. xviii. " Let the 
King lips be put to suence." Psalm cxix. 29, ** Remove 
from me the way of lying." Ps. Ixiii. 11, «* The mouth 
that speaketh lies shall be stopped." The fate of Gehazi, 
in the 5th chapter of the second book of Kings, who Hed 
to the prophet Elisha, and went out of bis presence "a le- 
per winter than snow ;" and the judgment on Ananias 
and Sapphira, in the 6th chapter of Acts, on the former for 

WITHHOLDING TBS TRUTH INTENDING TO DECEIVE, 

and on the latter for telirng a direct lie^ are awful 
proofs how hateful falsehood is in the sight of the Almigh- , 
ty4 and, that though the seasons of his immediate judg- 
ments may be past, his vengeance against every species of 
falsehood is tremesidoosly certain. 

But, though as I have sUted more than once, all per- 
sons, even those who arq most rfesli^ent of truth, exchiim 
oontinnally ^yainsl iyiqgi and fiars eauoo< fbi^ the 
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lightest impotatioii againgt thdr verooitj, «tall, few w 
wiTling to admit that Cdliiig lies of courtesy^ or convea- 
ience» 18 lying; or that the oecaflioiMl isolator of truth, 
for whlit are called innocent purposes, ought to be oonud* 
ered as a liar ; and thence the oniTeraat lalsehood which 
prevails. And, surely, that moral precept ^ieh e«m 



lated. 

But, as that peraoB has no right to njsent bwag cdted 
a sloven who goes about in a stained garmeot, diougbttat 
stain be a single one ; so that being who allows UaHelf to 
indalse in any one species of Koi cannot dedare ^j^Jj""* 
tice Sat he deserves not the name of a liar. Tbegeneral 
voice and tenor of Scripture m «* lie not at all." 

This may appear a commaoa very difficult to ob^^ but 
he who gave it, has given us a still more ap|»Iling one ; 
« be V© perfect, as your' Father in heaven is perfect.** 
Yet, surely, he would never have given a command im- 
possible for us to ful6k Howevfer, be that as it may, w« 
are to try to fulfil it. The drawing-master who wooM 
form a pupil to excellence, does not set incorrect copies 
before him, but the most perfect models of imraortol art ; 
and that tyro who is awed into doing nothii^ by the per- 
fection of bb model, is not more weak than thoM who p^ 
severe in the practice of lying by the seemmg vg^WMtbU- 
Up of constantly teUing the thith. The popfl may new 
be able to copy the model set before him because bis auto 
are only human and earthly ones. JBut, 

He who ha» said that ." as our day our ftrength sM 
be;'* He whoecL ear b open to th6 softest cry j Ha 
whom the royal psafanist called ,upon to deliver hwi trqm 
those" whose mooA speaketh vanity, and whose ngfct 
hand is a right hand of fiilsehood ,-^-This pure, this p^- 
erful, this pirfect Being, b^? K'^ ^ listen to the a^p^- 
cations of -U who trust in km ; wd wiH, m *e»<«« 
tenjptatton to utter falsehood and deceit, strengthen tMn 

out ofSSon. . , ,. r-.*^ 

In all other times of danger the bdievcr sopphratts 

thelxwdCOMM him Ibroft to wrist temptation * boti 
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tAoetier tluoks ^mppReatuw him to be cnatM ta x»* 
BUt daily temptation to what is called little, or lokHU ^f' 
vtg f Yet, has the Lord revealed to m what specfea ot 
hnag be tolerates, and what he reprovesi Does ho tefl ua 
tnat we may tell the fie of coartesy and conveaieDce, bat 
avoid all others 1 The lying of Ananias was only the pas- 
ave Ke of conoealiDC that be had kept back part of hi§ 
own property, yet be was jmnished with instant death I 
The only safety is in beJieving, or remembering, that all 
lying and insincerity whatever is rebellion against the re- 
veatod will of the great God of Tnith ; and they who so 
believe, or remember, are prepared for the strongest at* 
tacks of the soul's adversary, « that devil, who is the 
father of lies ;" for their weapons are derived from the 
Mrmory of heaven ; their steps are guided by light from 
the sanctuary, and the cleansing river by which they m 
enabled to drive away all the polhtions of fiilsehood aSd 
deceit,, is that pore river of** the water of life, flowii% 
"from the throne of God, and of the Lamb.'* 

I trust that I have not in any of the preceding pagee 
miderrated the difficuky of always speaking the truth ;— I 
have only denied that it vras in^p<fuible to do so, and I' 
have pointed out the only means by which the poaribiliQr 
of resistiqg the temptation to utter falsehood m^ht be se- 
cured to us on all occasions ; namely, religious oiotivee 
derived from obedience to the will of God. 
^ Still, in order to prove how well aware I am of the 
difficult]^ in Question, I shall venture to bring forward aome 
distinguished instances on record of holy men, who wore 
led b^ fear of death and other motives to lie against their 
eonscienoes | thereby exhibitibg beyond a doubt, the diffi* 
cdty of a constant adherence t& tlie practice of sinceri^. 
But they also prove that the real Christian must be miser- 
able under a consciousness of having violated the truth* 
and that to escape froin the most poignant of all ]tengs, 
the paitts of self-reproach, the delinquents in questkia 
soo^t for refuge from tlieir remorse, by courting that 
very death which they had 'endeavoured to escape from 
bybeingpiltyoffolsehood. They at the same tune fin** 
niflh convincing proofr that it is in the power of dw sim 
eesa nenitent to netraoe his steps, and be reuistat«Ai the 
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Mght«r firtoe wbenoe be baa IkHeii, ifhe will hnnble himm 
■elf before the great Being whom he has (^oded, and 
call opQO Him Tpbo4HUi alone save to the uttermoet." 

My first three examples are taken from the martyred 
nformer8> who were guilty of the most awlul species of 
Wiiy, in siffninff recantations of their opinions, even when 
their belief in uem remained tinchansed ; but who, as I 
have before observed , were compelled by the power, of 
that word of God written on the depth of the secret heart, 
to repent with affonizing bitterness of their apostac^ from 
truth, and to make a public reparation for their short- 
lived error, by a death of patient suffering, and even of re- 
joicing. 

Jerome of Prague comes ^first upon the list. He 
was bom at the close of the thirteenth century ; and in 

^t^ tAiK _rt.^_ 1 :— A u:_ *u :„ ^i :.. 



the year 1415, after having spent his youth in the pur- 
sOT of knowledge at the greatest Universities in Europe* 
— namely, those of Priigtie* Paris, Heildelbeqr, ^nd Co* 



l(^e, — we find him visiting Oxford, at which place ha 
became acquainted with the \vorks of Wickliffe ; and at 
Ins return to Prague he not only professed himself an op^n 
lavDmrer of the doctrines of that celebrated reformer; 
but, finding that John Huss was at the head of Wick- 
lifiie's party in Bohemia, he attached himself immediate^ 
to that (Mwerful letder. I( were unnecessary lor me to 
follow him throtu[h the whole of his polemical career, as 
it is the close or it only which is fitted for my purpose ; 
suflice, that having been brought before the Council of 
Constance, in the year 1415, to answer for what they 
deemed his heresies, a thousand voices called out, even 
after his first examination, << away with him] bum him !. 
bum him ! fyam hiia \" Ob which, littla doubting that bis 
power and virtutns resistance could ever fail him in tima 
of need, Jerome replied, looking round on Uie assembly 
with dignity and confidence, " Sinoe nothing can satis$ 
yon but my blood, 6od*s will be done !" 

Severities of a most unconmion nature were now in* 

flicted on him, in order to -ooostrain him to recant, a 

|)oint of which the council were excessively desirous. So 

rigorouB was his confinement, that at length it brought 

^vpmwm a d<qywwii illne*^ in the ooone of wluchl^ 
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untreated to hai« a ooafessor sent to Um; but lie wa* 
given to undeHtsmd, that only on certain terms woald 
this indulgence te granted | notwithsQindin^, he remained 
Immoveable. The next attempt on his iaithfalnese was 
after the martyrdom of Hubs; when ail its affecting and 
appalling deta'ils were mad^icBown to iiimy he listened, 
huweverywithoQt emotion, and answered in Inngaase so 
resohite and determined, that they bad certainly no nope 
of his sudden conTersion. But, wiiether, too confident in 
hk Own strength, he neglected to seek, as he had hithe'^to 
done, that only strength " which cometh from above,*' it 
is ccttain thathiscmMtam^ at length gave way. '* He 
withstood,*' says Gilpin, in his lives of tlie Reformers, 
** the simple fear of deatH ; but imprisonment, chains, 
hunger, sickness, and torture, tiirough a succession of 
months, was more- than baroan nature could bear ; a|^d 
thougti he still made a noble stand for the trutli, when 
brought three times before the infuriated council, he b»- 
gan at last to waver, and to talk obscurely of his having 
misunderstood the tendency of some of the writings of 
Hoss. Promises and threats wiM now redoubled upon 
him, till, at last, he read aloud an ample recantation of 
all the opinions that he had recentW entertained, and de-^ 
.etored hmiself in every article a m:m believer witli the 
church of Rome," 

But ftith a heavy heart he retired from the council ; 
chains were removed from bis body^ butHbis mind was 
corroded by chains of his Qonscience, and his soul was 
borthened with a load, till then unknown to it. Hitherto, 
the light of an approving conscience had cheered the 
gloom of his donjon, bot'now all was dark to him both 
without and within. ' 

Botin this night of his moral despair, the dayspring 
from on high was again permitted to visit him, and the, 
penitent was once more enabled to seek assistance from 
his God. Jerome had loi^ been apprized that he was to 
be bronght to a second trial, upon some new evidence 
which had appeared ; and this waa his only consolation in 
the midst of ms painful penitence. At length, the mo- 
neiit so ardently desired oy him arrived ; and, rejoicing 
«r«ar Offionoaitf of {mbMlj^ i«tractiog hia.errorsi and 



deptoring lini oawordqr feiwhood, be eagtfly obeg^ ^ 
munmons to appear before tbe oeuBcil io ^ year 1416. 
There after d^iveHng an oration, whicii'vas, it is said, 
a model of pathetic eloquenoe, he eoded %y decbring be- 
fore the whole assemblv, ** that, though the fear of death, 
and tbe prevalence of human infirmity, had iodooed him 
to retract those opinions with hi« lips- which had drawn 
on him theanser and vengeance «f the council, jKt thef 
were <A<n and $Hll the opinions near and dear ^ to bis 
heart, and that he solemnly deeiared they wefn opinioM 
in which he abne believed, and for which he was ready, 
and even glad to die.'* *' It was expected," says Fo^e 
the Florentine, who was presmt at his examination, 
* ** that he would have retracted his errors ; or, at least, 
have apologized for them;' but he plainly declared that hd 
had nothing to retract.l*'^ After lannchui^ forth into the 
most eloquent encomiums on Huss, dechinn^ him to be a 
wise and hofy man, and lamenting his umust and cmel 
death, he avowed that he had armed himseff with a firm 
resoKition to follow the steps (^ that blessed martyr, and 
sofier with constancvlMiatever the malice of his enwnies 
should inflict ; and he was mercifolly enabled to keep his 
resohition. 

When brought to the stake, and when the wood was 
bc^nninig.^o blaze, he sang a hymn, which he coiitiDued 
with great fervency, till tbe funr of the' fire scorching him, 
he was heantto cry oaf, " O Lord God ! have merty on 
me I'* and a little afterwards, « thou knowest," be cried, 
** how I have loved thy tinitb ;" and he continued to ex- 
hibit a spe^cle of kitense suffering, made bnur^le by as 
intense devotion, till the vital spark was in mercy per- 
mitted to expire ; and the contrite, bnt then triumpoanty 
spirit was allowed to return unto the God who gaie it. 

Thomas Bii.irKt,tfae next on my list, <* was bros^giit 
up fi-om a child (says Fox,, in his Acts and nKmnfiwota) 
in the University of Oamfaddse; profiting in all kind ef 
libera] sciences even unto the profession of both laws. 
But, at the last, having ^ten a better school-master, even 
tbe Holy Spirit of C«nst enduing his beart by privie ia- 
npimtion vrith the knowledge of better and more whato 
•o~ tUpg., he «»» »«o thi. ,^»^ ^l^dtjuj <U 
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kmrnkdn of mail'* hwea he <ioiiv^rtedfais fliKBe to Umm 
things which tended more onto ffodlioeMe, tfam cainml- 
tam. At the last, Bilney fi>raaking the uBireraitie, went 
i«to many phMsesteaehinff and preachiii|f, being associal* 
with Thomas Arthur, wnich aooompamed him firom the 
tmiverritie. The dothoritie of Thomas Wols^, Gardi- 
nail of York, at that time was great* in England, hut hit 
temper and pride much greater, .which did evidently de* 
darauanto all wise men the manifest Taaitie, not only df 
Ins life, but also of aU the Bishops and eleiigie ; whereun* 
on, Bilney, with other good men, marvdliog at the increoi- 
Ue insolence of the cle^e, which they ooold no loqger suf- 
fer or abide, began to shi^ and reprove this excessive 
pompcand also to phick at die authority of the Bishop of 

It therefore became neoenBary that the Cardinal should 
rouse himself and look abont him. ▲ chapter beinp held 
at Westminster for the occasion, ThosMs Bilney, with his 
friends, Thomas Arthor and Hvwh Latimer, were broqghc 
before' them. Gilpin says, "l%at, as -Bilney was con- 
sidered as the Heresiarcli, ibft rigour of the court was 
diiefl^ levelled agaiM him. The principal persons at 
this ume concerned in Bkxilesiastical a&ires besidet»Oar- 
dinal Wobey, were Warham, Archbishop of. Canterbury, 
and 'Bnnstall, bishop of London.*'. The latter mm of aH 
the prelates of these times the most deservedly esteemed, 
<< as he was not influenced fay the spirit of P96p'7> ^od 
had just notions of the mild genius ot Christiani^ ;*' but, 
every deposition against Bilney was enlarged upon with 
. such unrelenting bitterness, that .Tonstall, though the 



president of the court, despaired of being able to soften by 
nis influence the eftraged proceedings of his colfeaguee* 
And, wtten the process came to an end, ** Bilney, de- 
clariog himself what they call an obstinate heretic, was 
found guilty.*' Tunstall now proved the kindness ef his 
heart. He could not come forward in Bilney's fovoor bv 
a judicial interference, but he'laboured to save him by aU 
means in his power. « He first set his friends upon him 
to perewMo him to recant, and when that wookl not do, 
be joined his entimtaes to theiiB ; had patieBQe with him 
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/by eaer dftT,.aiid bogged he would not oblige faiai» cqb« 
tnuy to his inclioationSi to treat bim with severity. 

Tlie man whom fear was aot able to move, was not 



proof against the language of affectionate per 
'( Bilney coald not withiltand (he winning rhetoric of 
Toiwlajl, though he witlistood the menances of Warham.^' 
He therefore recanted, bore a fagot on his sbouldera in 
the Cathedral cliurch of. Paul, bareheaded, acoordii^ to 
the custom of the limes, and was dismissed with Latuner 
and the others who had met ivith milder treatment and 
easier terms." 

The liberated heretics as they were called, returned cfi- 
rectly to Oambri^ge, where th^ were reoeived^with open 
arma by their friei^ ; but in the midst of this joy» Bil- 
ifey kept aloof, bearing on his countenance the aiarka of 
Internal suffering and incessant gloom. " He received 
the congratulations of his officious friends with confuaioa 
and blushes; lie had sinned ngaiast his God, therefore be 
could neither be gratified nor cheered by the affection of 
any eartiily beiaff* In short, his mind at. length preying 
0n itself, nearly disturbed his 'reason, and his friends dar* 
. ed not allow mm to be left alone, either by night or day. 
They tried to comfort him ; but they tried in vain ; and 
when they endeavoured to sooth him by certain texts in 
Scriptare, " it was as though a roan would run bim 
throii^ with a sword." In the agonies of his despair he 
uttered pathetic and easer aociiBations of his frieodB> of 
Tunstall, and, above ali,- of himself. At leagth, his vio- 
lence having had its course, it subsided by d^rees, loto a 
state of profound melancholy. In this state he continiiod 
from the .year 1629 to 1631, "reading much, avoidiq| 
company ; and, in all respects, preserving the severity of 
an ascetic." 

It is interesting to observe in how many different wayi 
our soul's adversary deals with us, in order to allure us 1ft 
perdition ; and he is never so sueoessful as when he caa 
make the proffered sin assume the appearance of what j9 
amiable. This seems to have been the case witli tbs 
self-ju<k|ed Bihiey. To the fear of death, and the mena- 
ces bf Warham, we ace told that he opposed a resolutiea 
and an iM^grit|r vhieb QQuUL imjI be overooo^l bht Ihe 
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gentle entreaties of afiectiM, and tbe tender, persuasive 
eloqoence of Tunstall, had power to conquer his love of 
troth, and ma^e the pleadings of conscience vainj while 
he fH'obably. looked upon his yielding as a proof of affec- 
donate gratitude, and t^iat, not to consider the feelings of 
those who loved him, would have been offensive, and un- 
grateful hardness of heart. 

But, whatever were his motives to sin, that sin wSs in- 
deed visits with remorse as unquestionable as it was ef* 
ficacious : and it is pledsant to turn from the contempla- 
tion of Bihiey's frailty, to that of its exemplary and court- 
ed expiation. 

The consequences of this salutary period of sorrow and 
seclusion was, that after having for some time, thrown, 
odt hints that he was meditating an extraordinary' design ; 
ctft*r saying that he was almost prepared, Wkt he would 
■hortlv go up to Jerusalem, and that God fnust be glorifi- 
cd in fiim ; and keeping his friends in painful* suspense by 
tins mysterious lai^uage, he told them lit last that he was 
fully determined to expiate his late shameful abjuration* 
that toicked Ke against his conscience, by death. ■— 

There can be no doubt but that his friends again inters 
posed to shake his resolution ; but that Being who had lent 
a gracious ear to the cry of his penitenee and his a^ony, 
** girded up his loins for the fight,'' and enabled him to 
sacrifice every human affection at the foot of the cross, and 
■trengthed him to take up that cross, and bear it, nnfaint- 
iiiff) to the end. He therefore broke from all his Gam* 
bndge ties, and bet oat for Norfolk, the pktee of his nati- 
Tity, and which for that reasoD, he chose to make tbe place 
of ois death. 

When he arrived there, be preached openly in 6elds, 
confessing his €iult, and preaching publicly that doctrine 
which h^ had before abjured, to be the tsrt truth, 
and willed all men to beware by' him, and never to trast 
to their /Uthly frienda tn eautet 0f reHgion ; and to 
aktittg forward in his journey towards the celestial Jero'' 
mlem, he dqnrted firom thence to the Affehresse in Nor- 
wich, (whom he had converted to Christ) and there gaTia 
her a New Testament of TindaH'i translation^ and ** tbe 
l^bedieiioe of a diristiaii-onii ;'* whereopQp be wusppre- 
ImbM tad cwried to prinm 
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Nixe, (toe Uiod Bkhop Nyce, m Fox ealh Ifko} iim 
tei Bbhop oTNorwicfa, was a man of a fiercei inquinco- 
rial spirit^ and he lost no tiaie in Bending ap for a writ to 
born iiiai. 

Id the aeanwhile, great pains were taken by divers re^ 
ligiouB pevlKHW to re-oonvert him t& what his assailantalw- 
IteveiltD be the truth; bot he haviqg^phuited hinwelTe upon 
the firm vocke of God's word» wasat a poin^ and so con* 
tinned to die end.'' 

White Bilney lay in the county gaol, waiting the arrival 
of the writ -for his execution, he entirely recovered from 
that melancholy whiqjh had so Ions opposed him ; and 
** like a» honest man who had long lived under a difficok 
debt, he began to resome his spiritB when he thoiq|ht hisn- 
self in a sitnatioa to discharge it." — Gilnin'9 Lactw of 
ihe H^ormm, p. 868. 

** Some of ms firiends found him taking a heartv supper 
the night before his execution, and expresping toeir sur- 
prise, he told then he was bot doing what they had daify 
examj>tes of in common life ; he was only keeping hift cot- 
tage in repaur wnile he continued to inhabit it?' The 
same composure ran through his whole behaviour, and hie 
conversation was more agreeable that evening than th^ 
had.ever reioemberedit to be. 

Some of his friends pot him in mind " that thoi^h tho 
fire which he shouki suier the next day should be 4tf graai 
heat onto his body, yet |he comfort of God's Spirit alKwId 
cool it to his everiastiog refineshing." At this word the 
said Thomas Bilney puttiqg his hmid towards the ilame of 
the candte burning before them, (as he also did dtvens 
times besides,) and feeling the heat thereof, " Oh !" said 
he, " I feel by experienoe,and have kaowne it Umg by phi> 
kwophie, t' " ' '" " " .* . . . 

yetl am | 
perieoce o , 

(faev felt no heaie,ai|ibio the fire they felt no consumption i 
and I constantly believe that, howsoever thestubbb of this 
my bodie shall m wasted by it, my aoute and spirit shaA \m 
ptKged thereby; a painfor toe time^ whereon^ notwithsm^ 
u«, felKweth joy unspeakable*" He tbu dwelt mooli 
qpoBftpaMmftiaJniab. ** Fgar aot fer ^imtwina 
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«d thee, and called thee by tl>y name. Tliou art mitw 
own ; when thou nasaest ttirougU tiie waters, I wiU be 
with thee ; when thou walkest in the fire, U shall not bum 
thee, and the flame shall not kindle upon thee ; for I an 
the Lord diy God, the Holy One of Israel. ' 
'*He was led to the place of execution** without the eitie 

* <' In the Lollard's pit, I find that many persons of a 
fleet known by the name of Lollards, in tiie city of Nor* 
wicb, were thrown, after )|eing burnt, in die year 142iy 
and for maqv years afterwards ; and thence it was called 
the Lollard* 9 fit : and the tbilowing account of the mean* 
ingofthe term LoUard ma^ not be unacceptable. Soon 
Q&er the comnienoement of the 14th century, the fiinioae 
sect of the CelKte brethren and sisters arose at Antwerp: 
^y were also styled the Alexian brethren and sisters^: 
becaose St. Alexins was tlieir patron ; and they wem- 
named Cellites^ from the cells in which they were ac- 
customed to IIyc. As the ctei^ of this age took little 
care of t^ sick and the dying[, and deserted sodi as 
were infected with those pestilential disorders which were 
then very frequent, some compassionate and pious per* 
cons at Antwerp formed themselves into a society for the 
performance of those reOsieas offices which the sacerdotal 
ordere so shamefolly negwcted. In the prosecution of t' ' 
ittreement, they Tisited and comforted the sick, assifl 
the dying ^ith their prayers and exlmrtations, took cara 
of the interment of those who were out off bv the plagae. 
and on that account forsaken by the terrifiea eieivy, and 
eommitted them to the grave with a 9oltnm fimu'^i 
dirgt. It was with reierenee to this hot office tha( we 
ooiUmpo people gave them the name oi Lollard*, l*be 
term Lollhard, or Lullhard, or as the ancient Gersvaap 
wrote it, Lollert, LuUert, is oompouaded oC the okt Ger« 
man word lullen, Joikui, lallen, and the wdl-known tep* 
minition of hard, with whic|i many of theoM Hich Deteh 
words end. LoUen, or LuUen, signifies. to sing intk alaw 
voice. It is yet used in the same sense ama4f the En^iisb^ 
who say Mia tUep, which signifies to siag any one mioe 
ikunher with a sweet indistinct voice. 

** f nMhirdtJlifff iifoie, ie a ainger, or om mha. 
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led Uji^ Lollard's pit, under Saint Leonard's ifi.'^ , 
tb» coming^ fotlh U the mikl Tbomtfi Biiney4^p of tho 
pruon doore, one of his friends came to him, an^vithfew 
\fordB as be dar«t, speak to him, and prayed \um, in God*s 
behalf, to be constant, and to take bis death patiently a5 
he could. WherenntQ the said Bibey answered widi a 
quiet and miid coanttnance, " ye see %^hen the mariner is 
eatered his ship to saile on tJie troublous sea, how he ie 
for a while tossed in the billows of lite same, but yet in 
hope that lie shall come to the quiet haven, he beareth ia 
beUer comfort the perils which he feeleth ; so am I now 
4Awarda this sayling ; and whatsoever stormes I sbali feele 

■BgB. For^ as the wofd beggeif, which universally signi- 
fies to request any thing fervently, is applied to devotion- 
al requests, or prayers, so the word lollen or lallen is 
transferred from a common to a sacred soiig, and signi- 
fies, in its most limited sense, to sing a hymn. LoUhanl, 
therefore, in the vu^ar toi^e of the ancient Germans, de-> 
notes a pmnson who is continually praising God with a song, 
or Biting hymns to his honour. 

'* And as prayers and hymns are regarded as an exter- 
nal sign of piety towards God, tliose who were more fre- 
fluentfy employed in singing hymns of praise to God 
tnan odiers, w«re, in the common popular language^ call* 
edLoUhard^." *• 

** But the priests, and monks, being Inveterately exa»- 
pwated against these good men, endeavoured to persuade 
the people that, innocent and beneficent as the Lollards 
appeared to be, they were tainted with the most pemicions 
seBtunents of a religion kind, and secretly afidicted to cJl 
florta of noes ; hence tiie name of Lollard at lei^ became 
iD&mods. Thus, by degrees, it came to pass, that any 
person who covered heresies, or crimes, under the apfsear- 
nnoe of piety, was called a LoUard, so that this was npt a 
name to denote any one particular sect,, but was fornnerH 
«omniea to aB -Persons, and aU sects, who were supposed 
to be gniky of impiety towards God, and' the church, un- 
der an external profession of extraordinary pt^."— Jtf<i» 
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ytk Aoftly aAor rinM ngrfMp b* m the havas, m I d«rf« 
■OC duraof, by the graee of God, desiriiig ywi to b^lpe mm 
wi^i voor pragrers to the eame «flect." 

While be kneeled upon a little ledfle cxuniag oat of th* 
Make, ttpcm which he uras a^wards to stand, that he 
migfat be better seeo, he made his private prayera^ with 
8l|d] earaeet «]eTatioD of bis eyes and hands to heaven^ 
** and in so good quiet. behaviour, tliat he seemed not rnach 
to consider the terror of his death,'' ending his prayer with 
Ifce 43d psalm, in which he repeated this verse thrice)^ 
<* Enter not into jodgdient wilh thy servant, O Lord ! lor 
hi thy sight shall «o man living be jtwtified ;" and so ^o* 
' ishii^ the psalm, he concliicled. " Nor did that God is 
whom he tmstsd ibrsake him in the hour o( his noMi^ 
wliHe the flames raged around him, be held up his haiida 
and knocked upon his breast, crying, '< Jesus," ttni soidB* 
times " Credo,*' till he gave up the ghost, and his itmdy 
beiqg withered, bo%red cfowaward upon theehaine, ** while, 
triumphing over death, (to use the words o( the poet lao-» 
reate) <* he rendered up his soul in ^ fuiiess of fiiith»^iui 
entered into bis reward." 

** So exemphuy," says Bloom6ek), in his History of 
Norwich, *' was Bihiey's life and eonversation, that wheo 
Nixe, his persecutor, was constantly told hew holy 
and upright he was, ha aaid he feared that he had burnt 

I have reeentlljr visited the Lolhird's pit: thut dpot 
where my interesUng martrred countryman met his dread* 
All death. The top of the hilj retains, probably, much the 
•ame appearance as it had when he perished at its foot i 
and, without any great exertion of fancy, it would •ha^'V 
been easy for me to figure myself the rest of the scene, 
ooHld I have derived sufiicient comfort from the remem- 
brance of the foctitude with which he tiore his suiTeiings, 
to seconciJe me to the coiitem{>latton of them. Still, it is 
I beheve, salutary to visit the places hallowed in the mem- 
ory, as marked ^ an exhibition of virt^toos acts and suf- 
ferings endured for the sake of conseieoce. To the scaf- 
fokl, and to tiie stake, on account of their religious opin- 
ions. It is humbly to be hoped Uiat dtristians. will never 
again be brongbt. But all persecution^^^^i^^ seort tof 
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nfaMm. i«. in * degree, en iniUctioS'ofmartyrfom m tiie 
JSS^iAeliSt:' It matter, not th^ we fciWto 
kiU tiw body^oMie Cbrirtian, if we nflUctthe soul by aught 

*^YSdS"S^Mr M/ experience testify, ttotlbeie ie 
Bodiiitf whieh calb forth petty per8e<»tion8, and the mean 
waHare of a detracting spirit, so much as any marked re- 
liffipuB Jkrofeasion 1 . ., , . .j< • 

And while such a profession is a8sailfid,*by r^cule on 
the one hand, by distrust of its motives onThe other; while 
It exposes the serious CSiristian, converted from the erroni 
of Ibnner days, to the stigma of wild enthusiasm, or of re- 
iHrioas hypocrisy ; who shall say that the persecuung spirit 
of the Liiods and the Bonners is not stiH the spirit of the 
world 1 Who shall say^to the tried and shrinking souls 
of those who, on account of their having made a' reiigioas 
Mofesston, are thus calumniated, and thus judeed, the time 
of mami^om is over, and we live in mild, and liberal, and 
tmly tisristian days 1 

Such were the thoughts u{qpermoBt in my mind, while I 
stood, perhaps, on the very spot where Biiney suffered, 
and where Biiney died ; and though I rejoiced to see that 
the harmless emi^oyment of the Ume4)umer had succeeded 
to tiie frightful burning of the human form, I could not bat 
sieh as I turned away, while I remembered that so much 
ofan iotot^mt, uncandid spirit still prevailed amoii||^ 
professed Oiristians, and, that tbs practice of persecauon 
still existed, tbough applied in a' very different manner. 
I could not but think, that many oTthe present generatiotf 
might do well to visit scenes thna fraught with the reoolr 
lection of martyrdom. If it be true that " our love of finee- 
dom would l«ini brighter on the plains "Df Marathon," and 
that our devotion ** must glow more Warmly amidst the 
ruins of lona, sure am I &i the places where the martyrs 
for conscience' sake have passed through the portals of 
fire and agony to their €rod, must assist in bestowing on 
us power to endure with fortitude the mental martyrdom 
«hieh axay, unexpectedly, become our portion in life ; 
aJid >y recailii^ the sufferings of others, we may, meek- 
ly bowing to the hand thejt afflicts us for good, be in time» 
ttoafalMl to ^r, and avrn to k>ve, our owb. 
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The last, and third, on my list, is Thomas.Craii mka • 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who was promoted to that 8e9 
by the favour of Henry the Eiffhth, and degraded from it 
in confieqaenoe of his heretical opinions, l^ virtue of an 
order from the sovereign pontiff, in the reign of Queen 
Mary. ** The ceremony of his degradation,'* savB Gil(>in^ 
which took place at Oxford, '* was performed b^ Thirl* 
by, Bisliop of Ely, a man recently converted, it sliould 
seem, to Catholicism ; who, iA Crenmer's better days, had 
been honoured with his particular friendship, and owed 
him many obligations. 

As this man, therefore, had long been so. much attach- 
ed to the Archbisliop, it was thought proper by bis new 
friends that Re should give an extraordinary test of his 
seal 1 for this reason the cerem(my of his degradation was 
oommitttsd to him. He had undertaken, however, too 
bard a task. The mild benevolence of the primate, which 
■faonelbrth with great dignity, though he stood in the 
mock grandeur of canvas robes, struck the old apostate to 
the heart. All the past came tbrobbine to his breast, 
and a few repentant tears began to trickK down the fur- 
rows of his aged cheek. The Archbishop gently exhort- 
ed him not to suffer his private to overpower his pui|ik: 
affections. At length, one l^ one, the canvas trappifigs 
were taken off, amidst the taunts and exultations of 
Bomoer, bishop of London, who was preseR at the (^re- 
monv. 

Tims degraded, he was attired in a .plain ffeize.gown, 
the common haint of a yeoman^ at that period, and had 
what was then called a townsman's cap upon his head. 
In this garb he vras carried back to pruon, Bonner cry- 
ing a(W him, *< He is now no longer my Lord ! he is now 
no longer my hord' \^*r^Gilpm'8*Live8 of the Rtfor* 



I know not what vrere Oranmer's feelings at these ex- 
pressions of mean exultation from the contemptible Bon- 
ner ; but, I trust that he treated them, and the cer^iP<>ny 
of degradation at the time, with the indtfferenoe which 
th^ merited. Perhaps, too, he might utter within him- 
sen, this serioos and important truth, that nope of iia can 
•vtr be tml^ degtadid, but by owtthet ahn€ : and 
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<liii moment'of hif exteraai humiliation was, in thil ey«t 
^ all wboee esteem was worth baviiw, one of trinmph and 
honour to the .bereaved ecclesiastiek. But what, alas I 
were Aose which socc(*eded to it ? That period, and that 
alone, was the period of his real degradation, when, 
overcome by the flatteries and tlie kinchieflS of his real 
and seeming friends, and su(bdued by the entertainmeats 
|[iven hira, the amusements offered him, and, allowed to 
indulge in the *^ lust of the eye, and the pride of life," be 
was induced to lend a willing ear to die proposal of be« 
ing reinstated in his ibrmer dignity, on condition that he 
would conform to the present change of religion, and 
'* mtify the qneen by being wholly a catholic !*^ 

Ulie adversary of man lured Cranraer, as well as "BiU 
neyi^ by the unsuspected influ^ice of mild and amiable 
feelings, rather than tlie instigations of fear ; and he who 
was armed to i-esist, to the utmost, the rage and maKoe 
of his enemies, was drawn aside from truth and cbty by . 
the suggestions oC false friends. 

After the confinement of a full year in the gloomy wa& 
of a prison, his sudden return into social iiuercoorse dis- 
sipated his firm resolves. »That love of life returned, 
which he had hitherto conc^red ; and when a paper vras 
offered to him, importing his assent to the tenets of popery 
his >t>etter resolutions gave way, and in an evil hour be 
signed the fatal scroll ! 

Cranmer's recantation was received by the popish pai^ 
ty with joy beyond expression ; but, as all they wanted 
vfss to blast the reputa^on of a man, whose talents, 
learning, and virtue, were of such great importance to tfaA 
cause which lie espoused, they had no sooner gained what 
they desired, than their .thirst for hi? Uood reamed, and 
tbo^h he was kept \h ignorance of the fate whidi awaited 
him, a warrant was ordered for his ' execution with all 
possible expedition. 

But long before the certainty of his anproachinjl^ fate 
was made known to. him, theself-convictMcalpritinghed 
for the Joy and the serenity which usually attend the last 
days of a^mar^r for the truth which he lotes. 

Vainly did his friends throw over his fonlts the balm at^ 
n>rded by those Beading words, " the spirit was wittiag* 
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te fh^ flesh wu %r«ik." In bU o«q dear jutl^meut lie 
WM fuUjr eoavicled, while hisdHV:^ were {lasted ja hurror 
and renx>rae, and hi« nigbts in sW|>lcs6 anguish. 

To perserere in his recaBiati4»n wus an insupportable 
thought ; but, to retract it was scarcely within the verge 
of possihility ; but he was allowed aa opportunity of doing 
so which he did not expect, and tliough death was the 
means of it, be felt Ihrinkful that it was afibiOed him, and 
deemed his life a 8acrifi<'« not to be regarded for the at- 
tainment (X such aa object. 

Wbeii Dr. Cole, one of llie Iieads of tlie popish party, 
came to him on the twentieth' of March, the. evening pre- 
ceding his intended execution, and insinuiited to hiiu his 
approaching fiite, he spent the rcmainiiK part of the even- 
ma in drawiiqp up a (ull confession of his apostacy^ and 
of his bitter repentance, wishing to take the best oppor- 
trniity to speitk or publMsh it, which lie su(^scd would be 
affbrded bim when be Wiis canied to the stake ; but, be- 
yond his expectation, a better was provided fur him. It 
vras intended that be should be conve^'ed immediately Irom 
his prison V> the place of bis execution, where a sermon 
was to lie preached ; bat as the morning of tlie appointed 
day was wet and stormy, the oeremony. was performed 
under cpreth 

About nine o'cloek, the Lord Williams of tharae, at- 
tended by tlie magistrates of Oxfoi-d, received him at the 
prison gate, and conveyed him to St. Maiv's 'diarchy 
wliere be found a crowded audience awaitiiw him, he was 
conducted to an elevated place, in pubKc view, opposite 
the pulpit. If c%'er there was a broken and a- contrite 
heart before God and man ; if ever tliere was a person 
homble iff the very depths of his soul, from tlie conscioua- 
ne« of having committed sin, and of baviog deserved the 
extreme of earthly shame andeartiily suffering ; that maa 
was Crannier ! 

Jle is represented as standing against a pillar, pale a& 
' the stone against which lie leaned. " It is doleful,'' say* 
a popish, Irat.impartia], spectator, '* to describe bis beha-^ 
viour during the sermon, part of which was addressed Um 
hiiB ; his sorrowful countenance ; his heavy dicer, his 
Am bedewed with tean ; eomatimejt lilUng up his eyei^ 
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to heaven io hope ; sometimes casti^ (hem down to the 
• eaf th for shame. ' To be brief, he was an imase of sorrow. 
The dolour of his heart burst out contimially from his 
eyes in gushes of tears : jret be retained ever a quiet and 
grave behaviour, which increased pity in men's heartsi, 
who uofeignedly loved him, hoping that it had been Am 
repenUmce for kit tranegreenone,'^ > And so it was ; 
though not for what many considered his tranwressions ; 
but it was the deep contrition of a conv^ted heart, and 
of a subdued and penitent sod, prepared by the dgpith of 
human degredation and humility, to rise on the wings of 
angels, and meet in another world its beloved and blessed 
Redeemer. 

The preaeher having concluded his sermon^ tamed 
' round to the audience, and desired all who where present 
to join with him in silent prayers for the unhapi^ man be- 
fore them. A solemn stilness ensued; every eye and 
heart were instantly lifted up to heaven. Some rainutea 
having been passed in this affecting manner, the degraded 
primate, who had also fallen on his knees, arose in all the 
diffnit3r of fiohrow, accompanied by conscious penitence and 
Christian reliance, and dius addressed his audience. " I 
had myself intendea to desire your ^Mrayers. My desires 
have been anticipated, and I return you all that a dyii^ 
man can give, my sincerest thanks. To your prayers for 
me, let me, add my own ! Good Oiristian people V* €on- 
tinned he, ." my dearly beloved brethr^i and sisters in 
Christ, Lbeseecn you most heartily, to pray for me to Al- 
mighty God, that he will foi^i ve me aJI my sins and offences, 
which' are many without number^ and ^at beyond meas- 
ure. But one thing grieveth my conscience more than all 
the rest ; whereof, God willing, I mean to speak hereaf- 
ter. But, how great and how many soever my sins be, 
I beseech yoy to pr^ God, of his mercy, to pardon and 
forgive them all.'' He then knelt down and ofiered up a 
prayer ar full of pathos as of eloquence; then he took a 
paper from his bosom, and read it aloud, which was to ' 
the following effect. 

" It is now, my brethren, no time to dissemble — I stand 
upon the vei^ of life— a very vast eternity before nie— 
what my fears 8re« or what fti^hopeBy it msttennat bSPt 
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to onfiJd. For one action «f my life, at leasts I am aoeoiml> 
able to the world. My kite shameful wbscriptiion to 
opinUnu, whdeh are ioholly oppQtUe to my rtal senH^ 
menu. Before this congregation I eoleninly declarei that' 
the fear of death alone induced me to this ignominToua a&* 
tion — that it bath coet roe many bitter tears — ^that, in my 
heart* I totally reject the Pope, and doctrines of tfaiir 
church of. Rome, and that'' — 

As lie was continuing his speech, the whole assembly 
was in an uproar. " Stop the audacious heretic," ctkbiI 
Lord Williams of Thame. On which several priests and 
friars, rushing from different parts of the church, seized^' 
or pulled him from his seat, dragged him into the street, 
ana, with indecent precipitation, hurried him to the stake 
I which was already prepared. 

As he 'Stood with all the horrid apparatus of death 
around him, amidst taunts, revilings, and execrations, he 
alone maintauied a dispassionate behaviour. Having dis- 
chari^d his conscience, he seemed to feel, even in his aw- 
ful circumstances, an inward satisfaction, to which he had 
long been a stranger. His countenance was not fixed, as 
before, in sorrow on the ground ; but he looked round 
him with eyes full of sweetness and benignity, as if at 
peace with all the world." 

Who can contemplate the conduct of C^^mmer, in the 
affecting scene that followed, Avi^iout feeling a deep con- 
viction of the intensity of his penitence for the dqgradii» 
lie, of which he had lieen guilty ! and whocanfiul to thinfi. 
that Cranmer, in his proudest days, when the fevourite^ 
the friend, the counsellor of a king, and bearing |he high- 
est ecclesiastical rank in tlie countiy, was far inferior in 
real dignity 'and real consequence to Cranmer, when, 
postrate in soul before his offended, yet pardoning Godt 
Dot erect and fearless before his vindictive enemies, \m 
thrust his hand, with which he had signed the lyin^; scroll 
dfhis recantations, into the fast-risins flames, crying onC 
as he did so, <this hand hath oflendedl this hand bath 
o0^ded !" 

1% is soothuiff to reflect, that his safferiiws were qu^ljr 
over; <br,asuwfireioit fi«roely round hia^bsv^ i% 
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Tohied IB a thiek MBokSyaiKl it was n^jposed that iie died 
varyqfon. ' . , 

** Silrefy/' myf the writer before quoted, ** liia death 
grieved evety one : bis frieods sorroMed for love; hiseoa- 
mies for pity; and ttraogerr tlirough humanity." ^ 

To us of these latter days, his crime and his peni- 
teooe afford an awful wanuDg, and an instrnctiTe ex- 
ample. 

The former proves how vain are talents, learning, and 
eten exalted virtues, to preserve us in the padi of rectitude, 
iHifess we are watchful onto prayer, and unless, wisely dis- 
trostfal of our o>wn strength, we wholly and coniideiitly lean 
vpon '< that rock, which is hiehe* than we are." And the 
manner in which he was enabled 1p declare his penitence 
and contrition for his falsehood and apostacy, and tu bear 
the tortares which attended on his dying hours, is a sootb- 
i*g and comforting evidence, that sinners, who proBfrate 
tmeroaelves with contrite hearts before the throne of Uieir 
God, and dieir ][ledeemer, *' he wiH in no wise cast out,*' 
liut will know his Almidaty arm to be round about them, 
*' tip death is swalloW^ up in victory.'* 

li is with a d^ree of fearfhloess and awe, that I take my 
fodrth example Irom one who, relying too nuieh on bis own 
human strength, in hi» hour of human trial, was perroitttd 
to fall into the commission of human frailty, ami to utter 
the most ^ided and ui%ratefol of falsehoods ! since he 
that thus erred was no less a person than the apostle Peter 
himself, who, by a thrice-told lie, denied his Lord and Mas- 
ter ; but who, Ly bis bitter tearfol repentance, and by his 
subeequent iaithmlneias unto death, redeemed-, in the eyea 
both of his Saviour and of men, his short-lived frailty, and 
l>roved himself worthy of that marked confidence in his ac- 
tive zeal, which was nmnifested by oar great Redeemer^ ia 
kis narting words. 

1 he character of Peter affords as a warning, as well at 
an example, while the affectionate reproofs of the Sa- 
- yioor, together with the tender encoura^ment, and gea- 
•rous praise, which he bestowed upon him, prove to as la 
a IHMiaer the most cheering and iadispbtable, bow maed* 
Ad are the deahngs of the Abaighty with bis sinful craa* 
Uiras} bow rwidyhe m to overlook oar offimces, and to 
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dwell with eompkioeiicy on oar virines; and that **'lw 
willeth not the death of a sinner, bat had rath^r^hat he 
should turn from his wickedness and live." 

3eir-conndeBce, and self-rightevusness, proceeding per- 
haps from lus belief i a tlie superior depUi and stren^ ef 
bis fiiith in Christ, seeiii to have been the besetting sine 
of Peter; and that his faith was lively and sincere, is so^ 
ficiently evidenced by his unhesitating: reply to tins qjnes- 
tions of liis Lord : '* Thou art tlw Christ, the Son ot tlie 
living God !" A reply so salifactorv to tlie great Being " 
whom he addressed, tliat he answeitsd him, sayii^, "Blei* 
eed, art thou, Simon Barjona; for flesh and blood have 
Bot revealed it. unto thee, but my Father which is ill 
Heaven : and I sav unto thee, that thou art Peter ; and 
upon this rock will I build ray chm-cb, and the gates of belt 
shall not prevail against it.'* 

. It sefims as if reter became, from his assurance, so 
cofindent in his own strei^h, that he n^ected to follow 
his master's injunction, " Watch and pray, lest ye enter 
into temptation ;^* and therefore became an easy vicfint 
to the first temptation wluch beset him: for soon after, 
witli £Rirpri8ina| confidence in his own wisdom, we find him 
rebuking his Lord, and asserting, the. things which he 
prophecicd concerning himself should not happen unto hioa* 
On which itccasion, the Saviour says, addressing the ad* 
▼ersay of Peter's soul, then powerful within bin), " Clet 
the behind loe Satan ! tliou art an ofience to me !" Hie 
want of implicit faith on this occasion was the more re* 
markabie, because he had jiut before ottered that strong 
avowal of his confidence in Christ, to which I have alreadr 
alktded. 

In an early |iart of the hist<>ry of tlie Gospel we read 
that Peter, beholding the miraculous draught of fisbee^ 
fell on his knees, and exclaimed, in the fiilness of surprise 
ond admiradon, and in the depdi of conscious sinfumeM. 
and humility, « Depert firom me, for I am a sinfiil aiao* 
OLord!" 

On a subsequent occasion, ever eager as be was to giv0 
asBoraoces of what he believed to be his utodoubting &aiiH 
we fiiK) him sayii^ to tlie Saviour,when he had removed iJha 
terror of his ducjplet at 4Keiiv him wi^uiMr on the Mi^ ly 
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tfKwe draering woras, **It m I« be not afraid V*-^** Lord! 
if it Mtbcw, bid me come to tliee on the water!" 
—And he walked on the water to come to leans ; bat, 
when be saw the wind boisteroiis, be tea* again qfraid, 
and twginniqgr to sidk^ he crisd, saVing, " Lord^ saw 
me !'' Imm^ately, Jesus stretched forth bis hand and 
cavgfat him saying unto hira» « O thou of HUlk faUkg 
whereforto didst thou doubt V* The first of these facts 
shows tlie great sensibility of his nature, and his exem- 
plary aptitude to acknowled^ and admire every proof 
of die power and goodness of bis Redeemer : and the second 
is a farther corroborating instance of bis eager confidence i^ 
his own courage and befief, followed by its accustomed £b^ 
lilK off in the hoar of trial. 

I Htf unsubmitted and self confident spirit shows itself 
again in his declaration, that Christ should not wash his 
feet ; as if he still set his human wisdom against that of 
the Redeemer, till, subdued by the Sariour's reply, he 
exclaims', " not my feet only but also my bands', and my 
hehd.*' 

The next instauceof the mixed character of Peter, apd 
of the solicitude which it excited in our Saviour^is exhibited 
by the following address to him, '* And the Lord said Si- 
mon, Sinion, behold ! Satan hath desired to have thee, that 
he may si A, thee as wheat; but I have prayed for thee, 
(added the gracious Jesus,) that thy inith mil not i and 
when thou art converted, stresffthen thy brethren." Pe- 
ter replied, in the fulness of sel^confidence, ** Lord, I am 
ready to go with the&into prison, and noto death !*' And 
he said, ** I teH thee, Peter, tliat before the cock crows» 
thoa slialt deny me thrice." It does not appear what via-- 
ible effect Onn . humiliating prophecy had on him to whom 
it was addressed, though Matthew says that he replied, 
'* though I should die with thee, still I will not deny thee ; 
bat it M probable that, by drawing his sword openfy in his 
defence, when they came otit " with, swords awl with 
staves to take him," he hoped to convince his Lord of Ma 
fidelity. And this action was Httle better than one of mere 
likyaMR) courage, the result of sodden excitement at the 
time ; and ins consistent with that want of mora) courage, 
tiMttiwit diOMiQlt cowa^e of all, which led him« wheattB 
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ledingB of the moment had Bubnded, to deny bb master* 
and to utter the degrading He of fear. After he had 4u» 
siiMied, the Ix>rd turned and looked upon Peter ; and 
Peter remembered the words of the Lord, bow he had 
■aid mto him, *' Before the cock crow, thoa shak de- 
ny me thrioe. And Peter went oat, and wept bit- 
tily." 

It seems as if that selPconfidence, that blind trusting in 
one's own strength,' that tendency why^ we- all l»ve to 
believe, like Haxael, that we can neveif fall into certain 
sins, and yield to certain temptations, was conquered, for 
a while, in the humbled, self-judged, and penitent apostle. 
Perhaps the look of mild reproach which the Saviour gave 
him was lom^ present to his view, and that in moments of 
subsequent cumger to bis truth, those eyes seemed again to 
admonish him, and those holy lips to utter the salutary and 
saving precept, '* watch and pray, lest ye enter into temp- 
tation." 

Nevertheless, rendered 'too confident, probably, in his 
own unassisted strength* we find him sinning once more in 
the same vray ; namely , /rom /ear of man; for, being 
convinced that the Mosaic law was no longer binding on 
the coqscienoe, he ate and drank freely at Antioch with 
the Qedtiles ; but when certain Jewish converts were sent 
to him from the apostle James,-he separated from the Gen- 
tiles, lest he should incur the censure of the Jews ; being 
tlius guilty of a sort of practical lie, and setting those 
Jews, as It proved^ a most pernicious example of dissim- 
ulatmn ; for which disingenuous conduct, the apostle 
Paul publicly and justly reproved him before the whole 
Cimrch. Biut, as there is no record of any reply given by 
Peter, it is probable that he bore the rebuke meekly, 
humbled, no doubt, in spirit, before the great Beii^ whom 
he had again oflfended ; and not only does it seem likely 
that he met this public humiliation with silent and C^ij|« 
tian fiNrbearanoe, but, in his last Epistle, he speaks' 'm 
Paul, ** as his beloved brother," generously hearing his 
powerful testimony to the wisdom contained in his £pis- 
tleiband wamins the hearers of Paul against rejecting 
aught in them which ficom want of learning, they may not 
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-and ansCablei do a1a» die ocfaer SoripliflBef;* to dwir mm 
desinicUoii.'' 

The closing soeoe of this most jnteresling aposde'* US^ 
we have had no mfeans of ooalenpladnff, though the Sa- 
viour's last affeetiiig aod patheUc address to hias, ■» 
ivhich lie propliecies that he will die a martyr in his 
cause, makes one particularly desirous to procure detaili 
of it. 

« So when they Had diaed, Jesus saith to Simoo Peter, 
^ Simon son of Jonas, lofeet thou me move than these V 
He saith uato him, * Yea, Lord, thou knowest thsit I kne 
thee/ He saith unto him, ' Feed my lambs !' He saith 
unto him again the second time, ' Simon, sen of Jams, 
lovest thou me 'V He saith unto him, ' Yea, Lord ! ihon 
knowest that I love thee.' He saith unto ham * feed mf 
sheep !' He saith unto hin the third time, * SimoBy aoa 
of Jonas, lovest thou me 1* Peter was grieved beognm 
he said unto him the third time, Lovest thou me 1 and he 
, said onto him, * Lord, thou knofvest that I love thee.' 
' Jfl»Qs saith unto him, * Feed my sheep. Verily, verily^ 1 

^say unto thee, when thou wa^ young thou, girdedst thyself, 
and walkedst whither thou woaldest; but when thou shah 

* he old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another shall 
gird thee; and carry thee whither thou wouldest not.'* This 

' spoke he, signifying by what death he should gkn-ify God; 
aa4 when be had spokea this he saith nnto him, foUow 
ine !" 

" The caae of Peter," says the pknis andiearoed Soott, 
in his Notes to the Gospel of John, ** required a more pw- 
tieolar address than that of the other apostles, in or- 
der that both he and others might derive the greater 
benefit from his &H and his recovery. Our Lord* 
therefore, asked him by his original name, as if he had for- 

' felted that of p£tsr by his instability, whether he loved 
him more than these. The hKter clause might be ioter- 
preted of his employmeat and gains as a fisfaerman, and 
he considered as a desftand whetner he U>ved Jesus above 
his secular interests ; but Peter's aaswer detennines im to 
another interpretation. He had, btfore his foU, in efieet, 
said ^lat he loved his Lord more than the other diedplei 
did; iorhebadbeaeled HiatdHW^'BlliDeafhQridfcr* 
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Mke ImBy yet would dot ht, . JfwiM now asked Un viiedi-' 
er he woiiU stand this, nod aver that he loved )nm moi^ 
than others did. To this he answered modestly by saying} 
".thouknowesit&atlloTe thee," witlioat professing to 
Jbms him more than ethers. Our Lord, therefore, renew- 
«d his appointment to the ministeria] and apostolical of- 
See ; at the same time commandiii; him to feted his lamfae. 



or his HtiU lambsy even tlic least of them ; tor the word 
is dhninntive : this intimated to him that his late experi* 
enoe of his own weakness ought {o render him pecuharly 
oondesoendiog, complaisant, tender and attentive to tlie 
meanest and feeblest believers. As Peter had thrict de- 
nied Christ, so he was pleased to repeat the same question 
a third time : .thisgrieved Peter as it reminded him that 
he had given suflicient cause for- being thus repeatedly 
questions concerning the sincerity of his love to his Lorcf. 
Conscious however, of his intesnt^, be more solemnly ap-. 
pealed to Christ, as knowing afl thii^s even the secrets o. 
Lis heart, that he knew he loved him with cordial aflfec- 
tion, notwithstanding tlie inconsiatencjr of his late behav- 
iour. Our Lord thus tacitly allowed the truth of bis pro- 
fession, and renewed hw charge to him to feed bis sheep." 

" Peter," continues the commentator, " had earnestly 
professed his readiness to die with Christ, yet had sliamc- 
fully failed when put to trial : but our Lord next assured 
hiai>that he would at length b» called on to peribrm that 
engagement, and signified the death hv which he would, 
as a martyr for his truth, glorify Uod." -Mfo doubt 
diat. this information, however awful, was ^rate 
folly received bv the devoted, aident, though, at umes, 
the unstable, follower of his beloved JUaster; as it proved 
the Saviour's confidence in him, notwithstanding all his 
errors. 

There was, indeed, an energy of character in Peter, 
which fitted him to be an aposlk and a martyr. He was- 
the questioning, the observing, the conversing, disciple 
The others were probably withheld by timidity from talk^* 
ing with tiieir Lord, and putting frequent questions to 
him ; but Peter was the willing spokesman on all occa- 

ont ; an^ to him we owe that impressive Imsou afibrded 

I by tiie Saviour's reply, when asked by bin how < 
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he mt to forcive an (Aksodine brother, "I ga y, 
nnto thee untfl seven times, but unto Bcvcnty ti 



But, whether vre contemplate Peter bb an example, or 
iw a warning, in the early part of hia religions career, it it 
cheering anoinstnictive, indeed, to acquaint ooriaehres with 
him in his writiriRs, when he approached the painful and 

BwfulcloBe of it. When, having heen enabled tO fight, a good 
fight in fulfilment of hie Wessed Lord's prayer, that "hw 
faith might not fail;" and having been "converted himself," 
and having strengthened his brethren, he addressed his last 
awfully impressive Epistle to his Christian brethren, be- 
fore he himself was summoned to that awful trial, after 
which he was to receive the end Of "his faith," even "the 
salvation of his soul !*' Who can read, without trembling 
awe, his eloquent description of the day of judgment; 
« that day," which, as he says,' " will come like a lliicf 
rn the night, in the which the heavens shall pass away with 
a great noise, and the elements shall melt with iervent 
beat ; and the works that arc therein shall be burned up," 
while he adds this impressive lesson, " seeing then that all 

. these thing* shall be dissolved, what manner of person 
ought ye. to be in alt holy conversation and godliness 1" 
And who can contemplate, without afiectionate admiratioa, 
tlie UTidoubUng, but ut^earing, certainty with which h« 
speaks of his approaching death, as foretold by our Lord ; 
" knowiagf' said he, " that shortly I must put off this 
my tabenSicle, even as our Lord Jesus Christ has show* 
cdusr ^ ^ 

Soon after he had thus writted, it is probable that he 
repaired to the expected scene of his suffering, and met 
his doom— met it, undoubtedly, as became one taught by 
-experience, to know his own recurring weakness, adinon* 
ished often hy the remembrance of that eye which had 

' once beamed in mild reproof upon him ; but which, I doubt 
nut, be beheld in the hour of nis last trial and dying ago- 
' nies, fixed upon him with tender rucooragemeDt and ap- 
pro^rittg love ; while, in his closing ear, seemed once agau 
|o sound the weteome promised to the devoted foUower of 
the cross, " well dene, good and fidthfiil senrant, enter tfaoii 
into the joy of thy Lord." o,.ed,y Google 
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Wc^ of diefe ktter dayfl, can see the fbander of (^r religion 
onlv in the veoord of his word, and hear only him in his ever- 
endoring precepts ; but, though we ,hfiar him not externally 
with our ears, be still S|wak8 in thft heart of us all, if we 
win but listen to his purifying voice ; and though the look 
of his reproadiful eye 6an be beheld by us only with our 
mental vision, still that eye is coiitiBually over us } and 
when, like the apostle, we are tempted to feet too. great 
•ecurity in our own strength, And to neglect to implore the 
assistance which cometh from above, let us .recal the 
look which Jesus gave to the offending. Peter, and remem- 
ber that the same eye, although unseen, is watching and 
regarding us still. 

Oh ! could we ever lie even upon wha(l.are called tri- 
fling occasions, if we once believed the certain, however 
disregarded, truth, that the Lord .takes cognizance of 
every species of falsehood, and that the eye, which looked 
the apostle into shame and agonixin|^ contrition, beholds 
our lying lips with the same imlignation with which it re- 
proved him, reminding us that " all liars sba]l have their 
part in the lake that bumeth with fire and brimstone," and 
that ioUhout the dty of life is " whosower k>veth and 
maketh a lie." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE SAME SUBJECT C0HTI9VXD. 

I SHAix not give many individual instanees of those 
whom even the tear of death has not been able to terrify 
into falsehood, because they were supported in their in- 
tegtity by the fear of God ; but such facU are on record. 
The lustorv of the primitive Christians contains many ex- 
sanples both of men and women whom neither threats nor 



briMs couki induce for a moment to withhold or falsify 
the truth, 01' to conceal their. newly-embcaoed opioioDt^ 
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tlnugh cevliiiD (bftt toitire aad de«di would Im the ookiee- 
mwwie ; fearlesB and determined tieiogs, ivho, fboiKb 
taek- rulera, avprw. to jvmub them, woiikl glacny 
have allowed tlieir "ohaa^ to pass uanoticed, per- 
•wted, like the prepliet Daniel, openly to display the nikh 
that was in th^, exclaiming at every interrogatory, and 
ia the itiidst of tortanes and of death, *' we are Chris- 
ttans ; we arc Chritftians !" Some nartyrs of more mod- 
em days. Catholics, as well as Pvotestaats, have borne the 
bame anshaken testimony to what they believed to be re- 
llgiaus truth ; iNit Latimer, mcn^ especially, was so fa- 
mous amongst the latter, not only for the pureness of his 
Kfe, but for tiie nncerity and goodness of bis evangelieal 
dodriiu / (winch, since the bc^pnning oi his preaching, 
had, in all points^ been conformable to the teaching of 
du'ist and (k bis apostles,) that the very adversaries of 
God's truth* with all their menacing words an^ cmel im- 
*^isonmeirt« could not ^tlidraw him from it. B«t, what- 
soever he had onee preached^ he vaKemily defended the 
same before the worid, wiikovO. fear €f amy mortal 
creature, although of never so great power and high au- 
thority; wishing and mimltng rather to .suffer not only 
loss of worldly possessions, but of life, than that the glory 
of God, and the trutli of Christ's Gospel should in any point 
l)e obscured or defaced throngh him." Thus tliis enunent 
person exhibited a striking contrast to that fear of man, 
which is the root of all lyings and all disnmuUUion j that 
mean, grovelling, and pernicious fear, which every day is 
leading na either to disguise or withhold oor real opinion ; 
if not, to be absolutely guilty of uttering falsehood* and 
which induces us but too often, to remain silent, and in- 
effective, -even when the oppressed and tlie insulted reqiure 
ns to speak in their defence, and when the cause of tmth, 
and of'rightebusoess, is injured by our silence. The early 
Frieuds were exemplary instances of the power of taitfa 
to lift the Christian abi>ve all iear of man ; and not only 
George Fox himself, but many of his humblest l<>llowers, 
were known to be persons " who would rather have died 
4han epoken a He** 

.Thei« was one female Friend amongst others, of the 
wnpi of Aiy UfV, who, after nadergoinf some pennon- 
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tkn for tbe eake ather religioiiB tenets %t Boit^n, in Ame- 
rica, was led to the faliows between two young men, ooa- 
demned, like herself^ to saffin* ^r conscience' sake ; bat» 
having seen tbem executed, she was rewieved, carried- 
back to prison, and then, being diteharged, was permitt^ 
to go to another part of the country ; but apprehending it 
to be her duty to return to " the bloody town of Boston," 
she was summoned before the general court. On her ap- 
pearance tliere, the governor, John Endicott, said, " Ar» 
you the same Mary DyaV that was here before V* And it 
seems he toos preparing an evasion for her : there 
having been another of that name returned frcnn Old Eng- 
land. But she was so far from disguising the truth that 
she answered undauntedly, *' I am the itame Mary 
Dyar that toae here last general court," The conse 

3uence was immediate imprisonment; and, soon alWr 
eatb. 
But the following narrative, which, like the preced- 
ing one, is recorded in Seweli's History of the peo|de 
called Quakers, bears so directly on the point in aues- 
lion, that I am tempted to give it to my readers in alt its 
details. 

" About tbe fore part of thid year, if I 'mistake not^ 
tliere happened a case at Edmond's-Bury, which I can- . 
not well pass by in silence ; viz. a certain yonns woman, 
was committed to prison for child-murder. Whilst she 
was in jail, it is said, William Bennet, a prisoner for con* 
science' sake, came to fa«r, and in discourse asked her 
whether, during the course of her life, she had not many 
times trasgressed against lier conscience 1 and whether 
she had not oilen tmreupon felt secret checks and inwasd 
reproofs, and been troubled in her mind because of the e^il 
committed ; and this be did iq^ such a convinciiw wa^, timt 
she not only assented to what he laid before her, but his dii- 
course so reached her heart, that she came clearly to see, 
. that if slie had not been so stubborn and disobedient to tboae 
inward reproo&, in all probability she wookl not ha:fe 
eome to such a miserable fall as she now had ; for maa^ 
oot desiring the knowledge of God's ways, and depwtiiiB 
from him, is left Wplees, and cannot keep himMlf freek 
•vilj thoqgli it may be sudi 9s (brmarly 1^ wdoU ^Tt 4^ 
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■he who never had conversed with the Quakers and 
was altogether J|;norant of their doctrine, now came to 
apprehend that it was the erace of God that brings salva- 
tion, wbidi she so often had withstq^, and that this-gprace 
had not yet qaite forsaken her» l^t now make her sensible 
of the greatness of her transgression. This consideration 
wrongbt so powerfully^ that, frdm a most griei^fos sinner, 
die became a true penitent; and with hearty sorrow she 
cried unto the. Lord, *< that it mi^t please him not to 
hide his countenance." And contmuing in this state of 
hamiliation and sincere repentance, emd . perseverii^ in 
supplication, she feh, in time, ease ; and, giving heed to 
the exhortations of the sakl Bennet, sIk obtained, at 
luttth, to a sure hope of foi^giveness by the precious blood 
of uie immaculate Lamb, who died for the sins of the 
world. . Of this she gave manifest proofe at her trial be- 
finre Judge Matthew Hale, who, having heard how peni- 
tent she was, would fain have spared her ; she being ask- 
ed, aocordiqff to the ^rm, '* gwUy or not guilty V* read- 
% ansvrereo, '< guilty.'' This astonished the judge, and 
. therefore he tolaher that she seemed not duh to consider 
- what she said, since it could not well be oelieved that 
rjuA a one as she, who, it may be inconsiderately, had 
roi^ly handled her child, should have killed it « wil- 
fully and designedly." Here - the judge opened a 
back door for her to avoid the punishment of death. But 
aow the fear 6f God had got so much room in her heart, 
that ne tampeciag would do ; no fig-leaves could serve hm 
for a cover ; for «he knew now that this would have been 
adding sin to sin^aod to cover hcHTself'with a coverirur, but 
not of God's spiric ; and therefore she plainly signined to 
the court that indeed she had committed the mischievous. 
mk intendedly, thereby to hide her shame ; and that hav- 
«lg sinnod thus grievously, and being affected now vnth 
ttiiB repentance, she could by no means excuse herself, 
mit wiMi williitt to undergo the punishment the biwr^- 
«riMd# aBd»4]mfi»%m«wl4 Iwt MskftOwledgB Ber- 
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self ginlcy, since otfa^ wise how ooaki she expect foi^^Te- ' 
ness from the Lord 1" This undisguised and' free coniea- 
sion being spoken with a serious countenance, did so af- 
fect the judaic that, tears trickling down his cheeks, he sor- 
rowfully said, " Woman.! such a case as this I never met 
with before. Perhaps you, who are but young, and 
speak so piously, as bemg struck to the heart with repent- 
ance,^ight yet do much good in the world ; but now you 
fotcejn»^o that, ex officio, I must pronounce sentence of 
death against you, since you will admit of no excuse." 
Standing to what she had said, the judge pronounced the 
sentence of death; and when, afterwards, she came to i 
the place of execution, she made a patheticaL speech to 
the people, exhorting the spectators, especially those •f 
the^'oung, ** to have the fear of God before their eyes ; 
to give heed to his secret reproofs for evil, and so not to 
grieve and resist the good of the Lord, which she herself 
not having timely minded, it had made lier run on in evil, 
and thus proceeding from wickedness to wickedness, it 
bad broEffi^ht her to this dismal exit. But, since she firm- 
ly trusted to God's ittfuiite mercy, nay, surely believed her 
sins, thoi^h of a bloody dye, to be washed off by tlie pure 
blood of Christ, she could contentedly depart this life.'' 
Thus she preached at the gallows the doctrine of the 
Quakers, and gave heart-melting proofs tliat her immor- 
t:il soul was to enter Paradise, as well as anciently that of 
the thief on tlie cross." ■ 

The preceding chapter contains three mstances of mar- 
tyrdom, undei^gone for the sake of religious truth, and at- 
tended with that animating publicity which is usual on such 
occasions, particularly when the suflferers are persons of a 
certain rank and eminence in society. 

But, she #ho died astiarrated in the story |iven above, 
for the cause of spontanetnu trutli, and unllingly re- 
signed her life, mther than be guilty of a lie to save it, 
t^ogh tliat lie was considered by the law of the countiy, 
and by the world at large* to be no lie at all ; this bright 
example of what a true and lively faith can do for us in an 
boor of strong temptation, was not only an humble, guilty 
woman, bat a namele9$ on6 also, bhe was an obKoee, 
Ctmodkae, indiridaal^ whoee name oo earth seemi to be 
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my^here recorded ; and, probalsly, no strong interest was 
felt for her diflastroos death, except by the preacher who 
converted her, and by the judge who condemned her. 
Thirafflicted person was also, welt aware that the courago 
with which she met her fate, and died rather than utter a 
falsehood, would not be cheered and honoured by an anx- 
ious populace, or by the tearful farewells of mourning, 
but admiring friends; .slie also linew that het^ooQ^ 
'^vowal would brand her with the odious guilt W murder- 
ing her child, and yet she persevered in her adherence to 
the truth ! Therefore, I humbly trust that, however inferi- 
or she may appear, in tiie eyes of her fellow-mortab, to 
martyrs of a loftier and more important description, this 
^willing ^cim of what she thought her doty, oflfered as 
acceptable a sacrifice as theirs, m the eyes of her Jud^ 
and her {Redeemer. 

No doubt, as I before observed, the history of both 
public ^nd private life may afford many more examples of 
equal reverence for truth, derived from religious motives; 
but'as the forgoing instance was more immediately be- 
fore me, I was induced to give it atf an apt illustration of 
theprecept which I wish to enforce. 

Tlie ftw, and not the many, are called upon to earn the 
honourdof public martyrdom, and to shhie like stars in 
tiie firmament of distant days ; and, in like manner, fewo. 
us are exposed to the danger of telling great and wicked 
falsehoods. But, {is it is more difficult, perhaps, to bear 
with fortitude the h'ttJe daify trials of life, than great ca- 
lamities, iiecause we summon up aJl our spiritual and 
moral strengtti to resist the kiter, but often do not feel it 
to be a necessary duty to\ear the former with meekness 
and resignation; so is it moie difficult to overcome and 
resist to every-day temptations lyin^ and deceit, than to 
falsehoods of a worse d^cription ; smce, while these little 
lies oflen steal on us unawares, and take us un^pared, we 
know them to be so trivial, that they escape notic^and to he 
so tolerated^ that even, if detectea, they will not incur rf- 
proof. Still, I most again and again repeat the bmdBa 
of my song, that mora/ rMtttt, which, however weakly I 
may have performed my task, I have laboured inoeesanlly 
throqgfa the whole of jny work, to draw, and uiikvtnite ; 
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Dunely, that this little and tolerated lyiog, as well asgwat 
and refNTobate faUieliood, is wholly incoiwistent with tho 
•cbiu'acter of a serious Christiaa, and sinful in the eyes of 
the Qpd of Truth ; that, in- the daily recurring tempUtibn 
to deceive, our only secority is to liu up our soul, in secret 
supplication, to be presdhred faithful in tlie hour of dan- 
ger, and always to remember, without any qwdificaUon 
of the monitory words, that ** lying lips are an ^bomina- 
tion to tlie Lord." 



CONCLUSION. 

' 1 SHALL now give a summary of the didactic part of these , 
observations on lying, and the principles which, with 
much fearfulness • and humility, I have ventliQBd to lay 
down. 

I have stated, that if there be no other true definition of 
ly ing than an intention to deceive, withholding the truth 
wiih such an intention, partakes as much of the nature of 
falsehood as direct lies ; and that, therefore, lies are of two 
natures, active and passive ; or, in other words, direct and 
indirect. 

That a PASSIVE liei^s equally as irreconcilable to 
moral principles as an active one. 

That the lies of vanity are of an active and passive 
nature ; and tliat, though we are temoted to be guilty of 
the former, our temptations to the latter are stronger 
stiU. . 

That many, who would shrink with moral disgcst from 
committing the latter species of falsehood, are apt to re- 
main silent when their vanity is gratified, without any 
overt act of deceit on theii* part; and are contenteil 
to let the flattering representation remain uncootra^' 
dieted. 
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That tbifl disingenuous pasbivencss belongs tu that 
common species of falsehood, wiihhaiding the trutk. 

That lying is a common vice, and the Irabit of it so in- 
sensibly acquired, that many persons violate die truth, 
without being conscious Uiat tt h p. sin to do so, and even 
look on dexterity in tohite tying, as it is called, a tbii^ 
to be proud of; but, that it were well to consider' wtwetfa- 
cr, if we allow ourselTcs liberty to lie«on trivial occasions, 
we 'do not weaken our power to resist temptation to atter 
falsehoods which may be dangerous, in their results, to 
<nir own well being, and that of others. 

That, if we allow ourselves to viotate the truth, that is 
deceive for any purpose whatever, who can say where 
this Belf-iiidt%ence will submit to be bounded 1 

T^at those who learn to resist the daily temptatimia to 
tell what aiti deemed trivial and innocent lies, will be bet- 
ter able to withstand allurements to serious and important 
deviations from truth. 

That (he LfEs 6t r lattery are, generally speaking, 
not only unprincipled, but offensive. 

That there are few persons with whom it ia so difficalt 
to k-^f up the relations of peace and amity as flatterers 
by sviiLem and habit. 

That tlte view taken by the flatterer of the penetration 
of the flattered is often erroneous. That the really in- 
telligent are usually ftwafe to how much praise and admi- 
ration tliey are entitled, be it encomium on their peraomd 
or mental qualifications. 

That the lie of feXR springs from the want of mor- 
al courage ; and that, as this defect is W no means con- 
fined to any class or age, the result of it, that fear of 
man, which prompts to the lie of fear, must be uni- 
versal. 
That some lies, which are thought to be lies of bk- 
• hevolence, are not so in reality, but may be resolved 
into lies of fear, being occasioned by a di«ad of losing 
favour by speaking the truth, and not by real kindness of 
heart. , . 

That the daily IviM and deceit tolerated m society, rad 
which are generally cteclared necessary to preserve good- 
wiil; and avoid offence to tlw icjf-love of others, aro tpe 
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rBMiU of false* i[|ol real, bei^voleiice,— for that ihoMi wto" 
practise it the ipost to their acqqaiutanoes when prepent 
are oalv too apt to make detractii^ obsenratioos on tfasm 
when they are out of. sight. 

That true benevolence would ensure, not destroy^ thi 
existence of sincerity, as these who cultivate the beneiro- 
lent affections always see the eood qualities of their ao* 
<|uaintance in the strongest light, and throw their defects 
into diade ; that, consequentljr, they need not shrink 
from speaking truth on all occasions. That die kindneai 
wliich prompts to erroneous conduct cannot long continue 
to bear even a remote connection with real benevolence ; 
that unprincipled benevolence soon degenerates into mo- 
levolence. ^ ^ . 

That, if those who possess pood sense would use it aa 

. zealously to remove obstacles m the way of spontaneous 

truth, as they do to justify themselves in the practice, of 

fiilsehood, the difficulty of always speaking the truth 

would in time vanish. 

That the lie of coNYENiiurCE — ^namely, the order 
to servants to say, '* not at home»" that is, teaching them 
to lie for our convenience, is, at the same time, teach- 
ing them to lie for their own, whenever the tewptatioB 
offers. ^ 

That those masters and mistresses who show their do« 
mesticks, that they do not themaelnes value truth» aiid 
thus render the consciences of the latter callous to' its re- 
quirings, forfeit their right, and lose their chance of having 
servants worthy of con^ence, degrade their own charac- 
ters also in their opinions, 'and inciir an awful gnilt 
by endangering their servants' well-being here and here.- 
after. 

That husbands who employ their wives j and wives their 
husbands, and that parents ivho employ their diildsen to 
utter for them the lies of convenience, nave no right 'to bm 
angry 1 or surprised if their wedded or parental confidence 
be aifter^ards painfully abused, since they have taught their 
families the habit of deceit, by encouraging them in tbt 
Dractice of what they call innocent white lym^. 

That LIES OF INTEREST are sometimes more excuM* 
»le» and less ofiensi ve tnar QiDers m vt disgnytim wli€« 
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lo]d> by those wliom conscioiM independene§ \ 
from any strong teinptati<» to vioUite tnitlk 

That LIES or i-irst-ratje malignitt, namelsr. 
fiat intended wilfaHy to destroy the repatatioii of men and 
women, are less ^frequent than faliKhoods of an^ 
«1her.de8criptiDD> because ^ arm of the lew defendf 



t notwithstanding, there are many persons, worn 
both in body and mind by the. consciousness of being the 
objlect'of calumnies and suspicions which they have nof 
the power to combat, who steal broken-hearted into thcic 

S raves, thanktul ibr die summons of death, and hopii^ to^ 
nd refiige from the. injustice of their feUow-creatures ia' 
the bosom of their Saviour. 

That against lies of second-rate malionitt 
the laf^ holds, out no protection. 

Tliat they spring fromjhe spirit of detraction, and can- 
not be exceeded in oase and petty treachery. 

That, lies of ''^real benevolence, though the 
most amiable and respectable of all lies, are, notwith*, 
standing, otgectionaUe, and ought not to be told. 

That, to deceive the sick and dying, is a dereliction of 
priacipieVhich not even benevolence can excuse ; since, 
who shall venture to assert that a deliberate and wilful 
falsehood is justifiable 1 

That, Withholding the truth with regard to the charac- 
ter of a servant, a£ia«, the passive lie of benevolence, is a 
pernicious and reprehensable custom ', that, if beneroleDt 
to the hired, ii is roaJevoJcnt to the pennon hiring, and may 
be fatal to the person so favoured. 

That the masters and mistresses who thuq perform what 
they call a benevolent action, at the expense of sincerity, 
often, no doubt, find their sin visited on their own heads ; 
because, if servants know that, owing to the lax morality 
of their employers, their faults will not receive their prop- 
er punishment, that is, disclosure, wlien they ar^ turned 
away,— one of the most powerful motives to behave well is 
removed, since, thol^e are not likely to abstain from sin» 
lyho are'sure that they shall sin with impunity. 

That it woukf be real' bensfolence 'to tell, and 
001 to witbboU* the wholn truth on auch occasioM; be- 
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«m»e dioM wbo hire serTants bo erroneously befriended 
may, from ignorance of . tbeir besetting sins, put tempta- 
tioito in their wa^ to repeat their fault; and may tliereby ' 
expose them to incur, some day or other, the severest 
penalty of the law. 

That it is wrong, however benevolently meant, to con- 
ceal the whole extent of a calamity from an afflicted per- 
son, not only because it shows a distrust of the wisdom of 
the Deity, and implies that he is not a fit judge of the 
proper degree of trial to be inflicted on his creatures, 
but, because it is a wUkholding of the truth toith an in 
tention to deceive, and that such a practice is not only 
wrong, but inexpedient s as we may thereby stand be- 
tween the sufferer and the consolation which might have 
been afforded in some cases by Ihe very nature and inten- 
sity of the blow inflicted; and lastly, because such con- 
fealmcnt is seldom ultimately successful, since the trudi 
comes out, usually in the end, and when the sufferer is (K>t 
so well able to bear it. 

That LiKs OF tt'ANTOiiNESs, are lies which are often 
told for noi' other motive than to show the utierer*s. total 
contempt for truth ; and that there is no hope for tlie 
amendment of such persons, since they thus sin from a 
depraved fondness fur speaking, and inventing falsehowl. 

That dress affords good illustrations of fbactxgal 

LIES. 

That if false hair, false bloom, false eyebrows, and otii- 
er artificial aids to the appearance, are so weir contrived, 
that they seem palpably intended to pass for natural beau- 
ties, then do these aids of dress partake of the vicious na- 
ture of other lyiug. 

That the medical man wbo desires his servant to call 
him out of church, or from a party, when he is not want- 
ed, in order to give him the appearance of , the great busi- 
ness which he has not ; and the author who makes his 
publisher put second and third edition before a work of 
whieh, perhaps, even Xhafiret is not wholly sokl, are abo 

guilty of PRACTICAX. LIES. 

liiat the practical liss most fatal to otBers, are those 
Qcted by men who, whan in the gulf of bafikn^itGy* kuHMh 
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out into inoreased spleitdour of living, in order to obtain 
further credit, by inducing an opinion that they are rich. 

That another iiernicious practical lie is acted by boys 
.and girls*at school, who employ their s(*1)oot-f(i]io\rs to do 
exercise8 for them ; or who themselves do them fur utliers; 
that by this meaiis, children liecome acquainted witli the 
practice of deceit as soon as they enter a public school ; 
and Uiiw is counteracted tlie effect of those principles of 
spoutnneous trodi which they may have learnt at home. • 

That lying is mischievous and impolitic, because it des- 
troys cuaiidenoe, that best charm and only cement of so- 
ciety ; and tliat it is almoist impossible to believe our ac- 
quamtances, or expect to be believed ourselves, when we 
or they hare once been detected in falsehood. 

That speaking tlie truth does not imply a necessity to 

wound the feelings of any one. That ofiensive, or home 

truths, should never be volunteered, though one Inys 4t 

d»wu as a principle, that ti-uth must be spoken token eall- 

dfor. 

That often die temporary wound given by U9, on princi- 
ple, to the self-love of others, ma^ be attendecTwith lasting 
l^nefit to them, and benevolence m reality be not wounded, 
but gratified since tlie trulf benevolent can always find a 
balm for the wounds which duty obliges them to inflict. 

T^at, were the utterance of spontaneous tnith to become 
n general principle of action in sociel^> no one would dare 
to put such questions oonoeming their defects as I have 
enumerated ; therefore the difficulty of always speakii^ 
truth would be almost annihilated. 

That those who in the presence of their acquaintance, 
make mortifying observations nu their personal defects, or 
"wound their self-bve in any other way, are not actuated bv 
die love of truth, but that their sincerity is the result of 
coar9€ne$» of mind, andl of the mean wiih to it^fUetj^mn. 

That all human bemgs are, in their closets, convinced 
of the importance of truth to the interests of society though 
lew» comparatively, think the practice bindmg on than 
when acting in tlie busy scenes of the world. 

That we roust wonder still less at the little shame at- 
tached to whit6 lying, when we see it saoetioiiad in the 
highest assemblies in the kingdoui. 
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That, ia the beat of political debit©, in either boose of 
parkanient, ofienoe is giveir apd received, and the una- 
voidable consequence is thought to be apology, or due! ; 
ttot the neoessity of either is obviated only by lying, the 
offender being at length induced to declare that ty black 
he did not mean black, but white, and the offended say, 
** enough— I am satisfied." 

That the supposed necessity of thus making apolc^ies, 
in the language of falsehood, is much to be deplored ; and 
that the language of truth might be used with equal effect. 

That, if the offender and offended were married men, 
tlie former might declare, that he would hot, for any world- 
ly consideration, run the risk of making his own wife a 
widow, and his own children fatherless, nor tliose of any 
other man ; and that he was also withheld by obedience to 
tho divine command, " Thou shall not kill." 

'J'hat, though there might be many heroes present on 
such an occasion, whose heads were bowed down with the 
weight of .their laurels, the man who could thus speak and 
act against the bloody custom of the world would be a 
greater hero, in the best of the word, as he wool^ be made 
superior to the fear of man, by fear of God. ' 

That some persons say, that they have lied so as to de- 
ceive, with an air of complacency, as if vain of their de- 
ceptive art, adding, " but it was only a with lie, you 
know j" as if, therefore, it was no lie at all. 

That it is common to hear even the pious and the moral 
assert that a deviation from truth, or a witliholding of the 
tnitb, is sometimes absolutely necessary. 

That persons who thus reason, if asked whether, while 
repeating llie commandment, " thou shah not steal," they 
may, nevertheless, pilfer in ebme small degree, would, un- 
doubtedly, answer in the negative; yet, that white Tying 
is as rouch'an infringement of tfle moral law as little pi^ 
fering is of the cominan.lment not to steal. 

That I have thoii»^ht it right to give extracts from many 
|)owerful writers, in coroboratiofi of my own opinion on 
the subjuct of lyin;^. - 

That, if atfkecl w hy I have taken so muoh trouble to prove 
what no one donate J, I reply, that I have done so in or- 
der lu force on xlm ulteullou of my readers that not one of 
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tlMM writera mentuniB any allowed exeepUon to^he general 
Tuleof tnith; aqd it seemB to be tbeir opinion that no iRe»- 
tal reMervation is to be jieriiiitted on tpeeial oceantnu. 

That the principle of truth is an vmamtabU principU, 
or it is of no ii0e as a goard to morals. 

That it is earnestly to be hoped and desired that the day 
may oome, when it shall be as dishonourable to commit the 
s&rntest breach of veracity as to pass counterfeit shilling. 

That Dr. Hawkesworth is wron^ in saying that the har 
is universally abandoned and despised ; for, akhongh we 
dismiss the servaoft whose habit of lying oflfeods us, we never 
refuse to associate with the liar of rank and opuhenoe. 

That, thouj^b, as be says, the imputation of a lie is an 
insult for which life can only atone, the man who would 
thus lutally resent it does not even reprovetbe He ofeonot' 
mence in nis wife or child, and is <Hten guilty of it himself. 

That the lying order given to a servant entails conse- 
quences of a' mischievous nature ; that it lowers the stand- 
aurd of truth in the person who receives it, lowers the per- 
sons who give it, and deprives the latter of their best 
claim to their servants' respect; namely, a conviction of 

their MORAL SUPERIORITT. 

That the account given, by Boswell, of Johnson's regard 
to truth, fiirnishes us with a better alignment for it than is 
afforded Inr the best moral fictions. 

That, if Johnson could always sjpeak the truth, others 
can do the same ; as it does not require his force of in- 
tellect to enable us to he sincere. \ 

That, if it be asked what would be gained by alwa}'s 
speaking the trutli; I answer, that the individuals so 
speaking would acciutre the involuntary confidence and 
reverence of their fellow-creatures. 

That (he consciousness of truth and ingennoosnestf^gilres 
a radiance to the countenance, and a charm to the man- 
ner, which no other quality of mind can equally bestow. 

That the contrast to this picture must be familiar to 
the memory of every one. 

Th»t it IS a delightful sensation to feel and aspire oon- 
fi.ience. 

That it is delightfii] to know that we have friends on 
vv horn w« can always rel|y for hfinwt oounael and i 
veprooft • D g tized bTGoogle 
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That it iff an ainbition worthy of thinking beings to en* 
deavoor to qualify ourselves, and tlioae whom we loTe, to 
be such friencb as these. 

That if each individual family would resolve to avoid 
every species of ^Isehood, whether authorized by cus^n 
or not, tlie example would soon spread. 

That nothing is impoeuble to steal and enterprize. 

That there is a river 'which, if suffered to flow over the 
impurities of falsehood and dissimulation in the world, is 
powerful enough to wash tliemaH away; since it flows 

from tlie FOUNTAIN OF EVER-LIVINYS WATERS. 

That the powerful writers, from whom I have given 
extracts, have treated the subject of truth as moralists 
only s and have, therefcH^, kept out of sight the only 
wre motive to resist the temptation to lie; namely, 
Obedience to the divine will. 

That the moral man nuty utter spontaneous truth on all 
o^easions ; but, the religious man, if he acts consistently, 
imut do so. '^ . 

That, both the Old and New Testament abound in facts 
and texts to prove how odious the sin of lying is in the 
sight of the Almighty ; as I have shown in several quota- 
tions from Scripture to that effect. 

That, as no person has a right to resent being called a 
sloven who eoes about in stained garments, tlwugh that 
stain be a single one ; that person who indulges in any one 
species of lie cannot declare, with justice, tlmt he deserves 
not the name of liar. 

That the all-powerful Being who lias said " as is our 
day, our strength shall be," still lives to hear the prayer 
of all who calfon Him, and in the hour of temptation 
wilf " strengthen them out of Zion." 

That, in all other times of danger, the believer supplicates 
for help, but few persons think of praying to be preserved 
from Mtle lying, thougli the Lord has not revealed to us 
what species of lying Ik tplerate8,wad what he reproves. 
. That, though I am sure it is not impossible to speak 
^ die truth always, when persons an powerfully influenc- 
ed by rehgious motives, I' admit the extreme diff ~~'"~~ 
of it, and have given the eondnct of some 
religious characters as. illustratioos f^ lbs ^ 
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That other ioBtanoes ha^ been stated, in order to exem- 
plify the power of religiouB mothree on some minds to ia- 
duoe uodaonted otterance of the tradi, even when death 
was the Bure eonseqaenoe. 

That temptationB to little lying are Car more common than 
temptatioQs to gr eta and inqwrtant lies ; that they are &r 
more difficult to renst^becaeae they come upon us oaily and 
unawares, and becaoae we know that we may otter white 
lies withoutiear of detection ; and, if detected, without any 
risk of bein^ diq^raoed by them in the eyes of others. > 
That,notwithstandfn£,tliey are equally ,with great lies/son* 
trary to the will of God, & that it is necessary to be "watch- 
ful unto prayer,'^ when we are tempted to commit them. 
. I oonoude this sammaryl^ again conjuring my readers to 
reflect that there is no mcmil difficulty ,however great,-which 
COURAGE, zEAi., and PERSEYERAiroE, wiU notenaMe 
theAi to oreroome ; and, never, probably, was4here a period 
u the history of man, when those <)ualilies seemed more 
suooessfiilly called into acti<m than at the fMresent moment. 

Never was there a better opportunity of establishing gen- 
eral society on the principles of truth, than that now af- 
forded by the enliehtened nkn of educating the imfavt 
POPULATION of ttnse Umted Kingdoms. 
^ There is one common ground on which the most scep- 
tical philosopher, and the most serious Christian meet, and 
oordialy agree; namehr, on the doctrine of the onmipotenee 
of motice$. They diflfer only on the nature of the motives 
to be applied to human actions; the one approring of moiv 
•I motives akMe^ the other advocating the propriety of giv- 
ing rdigious ones. 

fiat, those motives only can be made to act opon the 
infeaU mind which it is able to onderstand ; and they 
are', diiefly, the hope of reward for obedience, and the 
dread of punishment for disobecheooe. But, these motives 
are all-siu&cient ; therefore, even at the earliest period of 
life, atove of truth and an abhorrence of lyiog may bein- 
mteated with the neatest soocess. Moreover, habit, 
that best of 6iea3s> or worst of foes, aooording to the ^ 
direction given to its power, may form an impregnable 
barrier to defend the jkipils tfaos trainbd, against die al- 
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Cbildren taught to Cell the truth from the motive of 
fear and of hope, aod from tlie force of habit, will be so 
vrell prepared to admit and profit by the highest motives 
to do so, as soon as they c^n be unfolded to their minds, 
that, when thev are removed to other schools, as they ad- 
vance in li(e, they will be found to abhor every description 
of lyi^g and, deceit; aiwl thus the cause of tpontaneotu 
truth and general education will go forward, progressing 
and prospering together. 

Nor can the mere moralist, or the man of the world, be 
blind to the benefit which would accrue to- them, were so- 
ciety to be built 09<the foundation of truth and of sincerity. 
If our servants, a race of persons on whom much of our 
daily comfort? depends, are trained up in habitaof trutli, do- 
mestic confidence and security will be the bap^y result; and 
we shall no loiter hear the common complaint oi their lies 
^nd disonesty ; and, the parents who feel the value of irudi 
in their domestics, will, doubtless, take care to teach their 
children those habits which have had power to raise even 
their inferiors in the scale of utility and of moral excel- 
lence. Where are the worldlings who, in such a state 
of society, would venture to persevere in what they 
now deem neceuary white hftng, when the lady may 
be shamed into truth bv the refusal of her waiting'maMl ' 
to utter the lie required ; and the gentleman may learn to 
-feel the meanness of falsehood, alias, of the lik of cojv- 
TENisNCE, by the respectful, bat firm, resistance to utter 
it of his vaUt-de-chambre ? But, if the minds of the 
of the poor and the .laborious, who must always fi>rm the 
noost extensive part of the community, are formed in in- 
fiutcy to the practice of moral virtue, the happiness, safety, 
and improvement, of the |iigher classes will, I doubt not, 
be thereby secur^. As the lofty heads of the pyramvii 
of Egypt were rendered able to resist tlie power of the 
Morm and the whirlwind, through successive ages, l^ the 
extent of their bases, and by the soundness and strength 
of the materials of which they were constructed, so, the 
oootinued security, and the very existence, perhaps, of the 
^liigfaer orders in society, ma^ (fepend on the extended mpr- 
wl teaching and aound principles of Che Jowest orders ; for 
i HWciwiy nd owmfkacjfWith their f^mj^^fjji^itiOioih ^nd 
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l assassination, are not likely to be the crimes ofthoae who 
have been taught to practice truth and openneM in all 
I their dealings, on the groimd of moral orders, and of 
obedience to the will of god. 

But, it is the bounden daty of the rich and of tlie great 
to maintain their jniperiority of mind and morals, asivell 
as that of wealth and situation. I beseech tliem to re- 
member that it will be tlieir place to give and not to iakt 
example ; and they must be careful, in a race of moralify, 
to be neither outstripped, nor overtaken by their inferiors. 
They must also believe, in order to render their efforts siio 
cessful, that, although morality without religion is, com- 
{larativeiy, weak, yet; whenlhese are combined, they are 
strong enough to overcome all obsudes. 

Lying is a sin which tempts us on every side, but is ipore 
to be dreaded when it allures us in the shape of whitsfjlies; 
for against these, as I have before observed, we are not 09 
our |uard ; and in8tea4}x>f looking on them as enemies we 
consider them as friends. 

Bl AOK xiE s, if! may so call tliem, are beasts ami birds 

of prey, which we rarely see ; and which, when seen, we 

know that we must instantly avoid: but white lies approach 

OS in the pleasing shape of neee»$ary courteriet tmd tn- 

^noeent aetf-dsfmee. 

Finally, I would oi^ge them to remember that, if they 
believe in the records' of holy writ, thev can thence derive 
sufficient motives to enable them to tell spontaneous truth, 
in defiance' of the sneers of the worlds and of '* evil and 
good repon." 

That faith in a life tAcome, connected with a c\tm» de- 
pendence on divine grace, will |^ve them power in this, as 
well as in other respects, to eoviocipate themselves fix>m 
their own bondage of corruption, as well as to promote 
the purification of others. For, Christians possess whac 1 
^irchimedes wanted ; they have anothtr sphere on which 
to fix their hold ; an^thy that means, cap he enabled to 
move, |o inflnence* and^ benefit, this present world of 
transitory enjoyments ; a world which is in reality safe and 
* precious to those alone who *<a8e it, without abadw 
It*" and wbb are everlooking beyond it*** to a bailduigol 
<*o(i» it home not mads with hands, eternal b the beevoDS." 
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